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OTARY hose is so- 
called because it is 
especially made for use 


in the rotary system of drill- 
ing. The performance of the 


bottom of the well, thence back 
to the sump at the surface. 
Thus the cutting face of the 
bit is kept unob&tructed and 


Height of derrick 


H 





drilling tools and the condi- 
tion of the hole depend in 
large degree on the fitness of 
the hose to function under 
heavy pressure. Working 
pressure varies with the depth 
and the difficulty of drilling. 
Ordinary pressures may rise 
to 3,600 pounds, but it is not 
uncommon for 5,000 pounds 
to be imposed momentarily. 


Rotary Drilling 





lubricated. The mud, as it 
escapes from the bit, rises in 
the well outside the drill 
string and acts to plaster and 
even up the walls of the well. 
At the same time it brings the 
drill cuttings to the surface 
where mud and cuttings flow 
into the sumphole. Here the 
drill cuttings settle out and 
the mud is recirculated through 
the drill tube and well. 
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The rotary system of drill- 
ing was designed originally to 
sink wells through soft forma- 
tions. It is now applied in 
boring to great depths through 


Fig. 1. 


Drilling 





Chart Showing 
Growth of Rotary 


Figure 1 shows the growth 
of rotary drilling since 1902 
when oil wells were sunk by 
the system to about 1,000 feet 
with 150 pounds’ working 
pressure on the hose. In 1930 


Depth of 











hard formations where the 
cable tool process was former- 
ly utilized exclusively. The 
drill-string hook-up comprises 


derricks attained the height of 
150 feet; well depths exceeded 
9,000 feet. A California well 
has recently been drilled 10,- 











a line of drill pipe carrying ‘a i. 
drill collar and bit on _ its 





030 feet deep. At this depth 
the working pressure was 2,- 








lower end. Attached to its 
upper end is a non-circular 
drill stem coupled to a swivel and a hook. The latter is 
connected in turn to a traveling block through which runs a 
hoisting cable leading over a crown block at the top of the 
derrick and down to the hoisting drum. Thus the string of 
drilling tools can be raised or lowered as the progress of 
drilling requires. 

The rotary hose forms a flexible connection between the 
swivel and the high pressure duplex pumps. In the process 
of drilling, a flow of fluid colloidal clay mud is maintained 
by the pumps through the hose and the drill pipe and escapes 
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‘ of a rotary hose to the top of the well casing. 


800 pounds. In this connec- 

tion the hose bearing this 
pressure does so under continuous pulsations while bent in 
U-form measuring 4 or 5 feet across. Experiments are con- 
templated to reach 13,000 to 15,000 feet to test the earth and 
its temperature at that depth with the idea of drilling wells 
if conditions are found favorable. 


Hose Connection 


Figure 2 pictures the swivel connection of the lower end 
At its upper 
end attachment is made to the mud circulating pump. Boiler 
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pressures to actuate the pump have been increased to 350 
pounds per square inch to enable the pump to raise the slush 
from great depths and to exert exceptional power to clear the 
drill of obstructions. Their removal sometimes necessitates 
pumping through the hose considerable oil to soften the 
massed obstruction; consequently rotary hose should be 
made with an oil resistant tube. 


Well Depths 


When rotary hose was first used, wells were comparatively 
shallow. Hose was usually two inches in diameter; so ordi- 
nary hose with an increased number of plies was sufficient 
to do the work. 

As the wells increased in depth, greater pressures were 
required to clear the bits; thus hose had to be strengthened. 
This action was accomplished by winding with ordinary 
round wire at the ordinary spacing. This method served its 
purpose until still larger pumps were introduced to meet the 
continual demand for deeper wells. 








Thermoid Company 
Fig. 2. Swivel Connection—Lower End of Rotary Hose 


These larger pumps required larger diameter hose to give 
the necessary circulating volume to the slush, and the pres- 
sures on the hose were increased. As a result the wire wind- 
ing was spaced closer and closer to hold the increased pres- 
sure. Greater pulsation of the hose was incidental to the 
greater pressure resulting in displacement of the wire, thus 
spreading the space between some of the coils of wire. The 
fabric, unsupported by the wire at these spaces, bulged and 
burst. Different forms of wire were used to prevent separa- 
tion: flat, half round, half round with beads, but all with 
little success. 

As wells were dug still deeper, more powerful pumps were 
again necessary. The hose size, consequently, was increased 
to 214 inches and eften to 3 inches in diameter. The service 
required of hose exceeded its capability and necessitated 
first hand engineering study of field conditions by hose man- 
ufacturers. 

Exacting as these conditions are, successful constructions 
have been worked out to meet them by the principal Ameri- 
can mechanical rubber goods manufacturers. Certain con- 
structions here described and pictured, are successfully used 
in drilling to 9,000 feet in California. This is one of the 
greatest well depths thus far attained anywhere in the world. 


Super-Strong Hose 


The 5,000-pound rotary hose pictured in Figure 3 is 
built in the following special construction to insure maxi- 
mum strength. The tube is extra thick, very resistant to 
abrasion, and very dense to prevent puncture by grit or stone 
splinters under high pressure. Its oil resistance must be 
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good to allow emergency oil circulation. Pulsations of rotary 
hose in service cause a severe strain on the union between 
the tube and the duck plies of the hose carcass. Separation 
of tube from carcass is prevented by interposing between 
them a single ply of strong open weave fabric impregnated 
with friction requiring a pull of 45 pounds per inch of width 
to separate the tube from the carcass. 

The carcass should be built with straight plies of heavy 
evenly balanced duck. In other words the warp and the 
filler should be equal in strength and crimp. The friction 
grip between plies should be 35 pounds per inch of width. 

















N. ¥Y. Rubber Corp. 
Fig. 3. Wiccapee Rotary Hose 
The carcass is further reenforced against bursting pres- 
sure by two spiral plies of high carbon flat braided tire bead 
wire. Each of these plies with a tensile strength of 9,000 
pounds per inch width gives a total reenforcement of 18,000 
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Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Fig. 4. Super Dreadnaught Rotary Hose 


Both wire plies are closely wound and spiraled over the 
duck in opposite directions. A spiral ply of rubber is ap- 
plied between and over the wire plies to bind them together 
and attach them to the carcass. Two plies of lighter duck 
and a thick outside rubber cover are applied for protection 
of the hose against abrasion. 

On a 2'%-inch hose under a pressure of 3,000 pounds per 
square inch the longitudinal strain reaches 15,000 pounds. 
This must be counteracted by sufficient plies of unusually 
strong fabric to give the hose 21,000 pounds tensile strength, 
or a margin of safety of 6,000 pounds. At the usual work- 
ing pressure of 1,500 pounds the construction noted provides 
a factor of safety of 280 per cent. 

The difference in stress between the wire and the fabric 
elements is adjusted to allow 8 per cent elongation of the 
hose under service pressure. This elongation provides re- 
lief from shocks due to water hammer and pump pulsations 
at highest pressures by absorbing the lengthwise thrust of 
the hose. 

Another example of rotary hose built for heaviest pressures 
and severe drilling conditions is pictured in Figure 4. This 
hose has an inner tube of the highest quality oil and abra- 
sion resisting rubber, %;-inch thick. Over this are plies of 
heavy weight hard woven frictioned duck of great tensile 
strength laid on straight to take the tension caused by the 
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radial and longitudinal high pressures encountered in service. 
Next, encased in a heavy matrix of pure rubber are two 
layers of alloy steel flat cable spirals laid edge to edge. 
These layers are wound at an angle in reverse directions 
forming substantially a flexible steel tube that cannot be 
distorted or ruptured by either radial or longitudinal pres- 
sures. In this hose stretch is reduced to a minimum. For 
drilling shallow wells where moderate working pressures are 
met rotary hose is built of heavy duck without braided wire 
internal reenforcement. 

As a matter of economy in service the practice is to make 
all hose of a particular inside diameter with the same out- 
side diameter at ends in all plies. This construction per- 
mits the use of the same clamp or coupling for all hose of a 
certain inside diameter. This condition is realized by build- 
ing in additional long plies of duck at the ends where the 
liability of failure is more pronounced; thus the ends can 
be cut off and the hose recoupled several times if necessary. 


Common Hose Failure 


The current practice of deep well drilling severely taxes 
the durability of rotary hose upon the fitness of which, as has 
been well said’, the life of a string of drill pipes depends, 
also the condition of the hole and the footage obtained from 
the various drilling tools. The author of the article cited, in 
discussing water hammer as a serious cause of the failure 
of rotary hose states that the cycle of travel of a water ham- 


1 “Rotary Hose Failures, Causes and Remedies.” By C. L. McCorkindale, 
Oil Bulletin, Los Angeles, Calif., Jan., 1930, p. 22, and Feb., 1930, p. 130. 
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mer wave is about 4,200 feet per second. The hammer 
effect thus is completed in a few seconds, and the hammer 
blow often is raised to 10 times the working pressure regis- 
tered on the gage. 

Another outstanding cause of failure is said to be the 
pump compoundage method used by some operators to gain 
high pressures for deep circulation returns; to move stuck 
strings of pipe; to blow an obstruction out of the bit; and 
to keep from pulling out the hole. Excessive pressure is par- 
ticularly certain to blow out rotary hose when it is weakened 
by the circulation of hot oil through the well. 


Care of Rotary Hose 


Owing to the thick walls necessary to resist high service 
pressure, rotary hose should not be coiled on a short radius 
nor be kinked, crushed, or struck by heavy blows. At the 
standpipe or swivel ends swing joints should be used to pre- 
vent sharp bends. When the hose is placed in service, the 
clamp bolts should be retightened. When circulating oil, an 
old hose should be used since the best oil resisting rubber 
is unable to withstand the deteriorating effect of oil and 
especially of hot oil. Extension of the standpipe some dis- 
tance above the rotary hose outlet forms an air chamber with 
cushioning effect on water hammer, and this condition may 
save the hose when the bit suddenly becomes plugged or 
whenever a momentarily heavy pressure is established. In 
rotary drilling care of the hose is vital to good circulation 
under heavy pressures. 





Gear Backlash Silencer 


A New Use for Rubber with Broad Possibilities 


HE unique adaptability of 


mounted upon shaft D. Either 





rubber for silencing the 


mechanism and body noises of eR 
. . Nog oh 
automobiles has been still fur- —f 


ther extended by the application SME: 
of rubber to a gear silencer con- 
struction for power transmis- 
sion. 

In the production of mating 
gears a clearance or backlash is 
allowed to insure free rotation 
without binding and also to 
compensate for any distortion in 
the gears, especially if they are 








may be the driving gear. The 
teeth of these gears are shown in 
Figure 2 with the usual clear- 
ance so that backlash of one 
gear with respect to the other 
will take place especially if the 
gears are subject to torsional 
vibrations. 

The backlash silencer con- 
struction comprises a compli- 
mentary gear or gears associated 
with one of the mating gears 
and meshing with the other. 
Such a complimentary gear E 











hardened, or for any other 
irregularities. 

In the case where mating 
gears are subjected to torsional 
vibrations, as in a transmission 
or other power transmitting devices of an automobile, ob- 
jectionable noises occur in their operation. 

In the present invention! a construction is arranged where- 
by, although the clearance mentioned is present, means are 
provided so that the mating parts are held singly connected, 
so that one gear is restrained from backlashing relative to 
the other, thus silencing the mechanism. This result is ob- 
tained by a rubber washer associated with a gear and a 
secondary silencer gear, both having teeth which mesh with 
another common gear. 

This construction is shown in Figure 1 which represents a 
vertical section and Figure 2, a side view of the device. In 
these drawings mating spur gears are shown. The one 
marked A is mounted upon shaft B; that marked C is 


Vertical Section 


1U. S. Patent No. 1,804,906, May 12, 1931. 


Rubber Gear Silencer 


with narrow face is piloted 
Side Elevation upon a hub extension or shoul- 
der F of the gear A. Gears E 
and A are cpnnected in such 
manner that their teeth are normally staggered relative to 
each other. 

A rubber element G is utilized in the connection between 
these gears, which is distorted when there is a tendency to line 
up the teeth on the two gears. This rubber element is bonded 
to the gear E and to a metallic washer H; rivets I are used 
for this purpose. 

A similar complementary gear, rubber ring, and attaching 
washer assembly may be attached to the opposite side of gear 
A as shown in Figure 1. 

In a transmission thus equipped with silencer the driving 
effort is at no time delivered through the rubber; conse- 
quently the latter is not distorted although an occasional 
operation in reverse does no damage. This silencer gear 
assembly may be placed on both or on only one side of a 
mating gear. 
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Automatic Heel Molding 


and Curing 


’ / VHE manufacture of rub- 
ber heels and_ other 
small molded articles 
required in volume produc- 
tion can be effected with much 
economy and speed by a mold- 
ing and curing machine of re- 
cent German invention. By 
its use the steps of processing, 
subsequent to mixing the 
stock, that are essential in the 
customary way for preparing 
it for curing are all omitted in 
favor of a new system based 
on an automatic machine. 
The machine’ is pictured 
in vertical section and eleva- 
tion in Figure 1. An operator 
with this machine can auto- 
matically load the molds and 
without handling them cure 
the goods and remove them 
speedily after vulcanization. 
The machine is designed for 
hydraulic power and is con- 
structed and operated as fol- 
lows: 
A is a stock feed and press 
cylinder supplied in its upper 






































Vertical Section 


part with mold outflow open- Fig. 1. Heel Molding and Curing Press 


ings B. The piston C is 

moved up and down in cylinder A by hydraulic power con- 
trolled by an operating valve. A cover D for the feed open- 
ing of A is held closed by a bayonet joint ring E. A stack 
of molds F encircle the exterior of the cylinder A; the lower 
part of which contains a heating cylinder G for vulcanizing 
the molded articles. These can also be heated from the ex- 
terior by steam in jacket H. The latter can be closed by the 
bayonet locked cover I. 

The differential construction of the piston has for its pur- 
pose facilitating the lateral flow of the stock mass and com- 
pressing the balance of the compound pushed out after 
opening cover D with the new charge. For warming up the 
stock charge the piston C can be built to be heatable. 


Operation 


Sufficient composition is placed in the feed and pressure 
cylinder A, and the cover D is locked. Piston C is at this 
time in its lowest position while the stack of circular molds 
is in its upper position. In this position the molds, after 
filling, are under only enough pressure to cause a slight out- 
fiow of material through the slits B. This pressure is regu- 
lated by the springs J. During mounting and demounting 
of the molds these springs raise the cover K over the molds 
and allow enough space between K and the bottom L for 
servicing the molds. Press cylinder A is filled with enough 


1German Patent, P. A. 916.758, Oct. 27, 1930. 

















Fig. 2. Cireular Heel Mold 





material to fill the stack of molds two or 
three times. 

The molds supplied with material in 
this way are lowered, guided by the 
Hs draw and press rods M into the vul- 

_ canizing section H where the molds are 
indicated by dotted lines. Here they are 
locked steam tight under cover K by bay- 
onet ring I and vulcanized. The space 
G is kept constantly heated by steam or 
ia hot water. 

After vulcanization the curing cham- 
ber is unlocked and the mold stack is 
raised to its first position for unload- 
ing the goods and refilling for the next 
cure. In this way from 160 to 200 heels 
can be molded and cured in the interval of eight to ten 
minutes. 




















ay Panos: 


Elevation 


Operating Schedule 


TIMING OF THE VARIOUS OPERATIONS IN SECONDS 


Seconds 

1. Raising the piston to end, switching lever...................... 
2. Introducing the weighed charge preheated to 50-60° C.......... 30 
3. Lowering piston until slit becomes visible, and inserting wedge.. 10 
en IIE EU i ig ioc nis niin esinc o4.504 Save ahs tek 5 
5. Balsinw piston by GwitCwing Tver... so. ccc sess cock coevseses 
ip, I OE MUIR EMER 5 5 Sino AG os 95508" 5 bya wie!e 9,0 aehineral ary 140 
7. Coating molds with solution.................. eMeica wee ED 
B. Seeeneane Ae) AMINES Ol TINIE IIR oo os 0 oss. o bss os ois wate 0 405 KG 180 
ee err re oe Or eee res 5 
10. Lowering piston merely switching lever (loading period)........ 80 
11. Lowering bonnet, drawing bayonet ring, and letting in steam.... 60 

MEY Goce ko ae cota e ae ae eer een cise eed uo ee 


Mold Construction 


In Figure 2 the construction of the circular mold for heels 
is shown. The under side of each mold forms the closing for 
the one below. To prevent or reduce the uneconomical out- 
flow the molds interlock so that the stock can overflow only 
slightly in a prescribed plane during charging. The dis- 
tances from mold to mold during the period of charging are 
so fixed that vulcanized heels are produced without press 
defects and with very little overflow. 

The space, the material, and the operating time saved by 
this method of molding make for great economy of produc- 
tion. 
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Softeners 


in Tread Stock 


M. J. DeFrance and W. J. Krantz’ 


OFTENERS are used in tire tread compounds essen- 

tially for facilitating factory processing. This is 

accomplished through their ability to produce more 
plastic stocks and thus permit smooth processing at lower 
temperatures. Certain softeners possess other valuable prop- 
erties, such as favorable effects on dispersion, bloom, tack, 
activation, antiscorching, etc., and quite often such materials 
are compounded primarily for one of these reasons rather 
than for their softening action. 

From a cost standpoint the efficiency of certain softeners 
in producing a given plasticity in less time and with less 
mechanical work than is otherwise required, is to be con- 
sidered. Most common softeners have a lower volume cost 
than rubber, and their addition to a compound therefore 
lowers compound costs. In any event the addition of 
softeners, for whatever purpose, is made with full cognizance 
on the part of the compounder of their subsequent effects 
on the cured properties of the stock and on product per- 
formance. 

It is the purpose of this work to consider three softeners 
from the standpoint of product performance based on tread- 
wear measurements and to compare these results with those 
obtained in the current laboratory tests. Since the quantity 
of softener used in a given stock is determined largely by the 
individual factory machines on which the stock is to be run, 
no attempt has been made to recommend any softener ratios. 
However the stocks studied include all normally compounded 
ratios, and their relative plasticity has been determined on 
two instruments believed to give reliable indications of tread 
processing so that from these data some idea may be gained 
of the handling properties of these stocks. 

The three softeners studied were pine tar, mineral rubber, 
and stearic acid. All three were taken from large commercial 
lots and had the following properties: 

Pine Tar. Specific gravity at 60° F., 1.065; viscosity 
(Stormer) 50 gram weight at 75° F., 12; initial boiling 
point, 90° C.; 10 per cent distilled, 206° C.; 30 per cent 
distilled, 280° C., 80 per cent distilled, 358° C. 

Mineral Rubber. Melting point (cube method), 170° C.; 
penetration at 75° C., 94. 

Stearic Acid. Melting point, 52.5° C.; acid number, 208; 
saponification number 209; iodine number 11.1. 


Compounding 


In compounding the pine tar and mineral rubber one base 
stock containing 4 parts of stearic acid per 100 rubber was 
used. The composition was as follows: 


Parts 
eee are ed ahs Siete 4 Sees wc ele Pioneato ete a 100.00 
RIN oy ho i6cb 3 9g ase aA'S a3 os oe esa 40.00 
MUOENIRES, aos 0a doe 05k 60-4 a ke Ae Vie en eee mee 5.00 
Bp RIR ENT fs Beso ie cate sain Saale eA ayer 3.00 
RNG icriand < Lite asaha a cates Ghee Se Sats iea 1.25 
ONE BONG. 5.06 540s 4 oe seers Miles asaabatats 4.00 
OUROREE. Saainden.ss eeamias Varied 0, 1, 2, 4, 8, and 16 


1 Presented before the Division of Rubber Chemistry at the 81st Meeting 
cf the A. C. S., Indianapolis, Ind., March 30 to April 3, 1931. Abstracted 
from Ind. Eng. Chem., July, 1931. 

2Gocdyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 


The effect of pine tar and mineral rubber on cure was re- 
garded as slight in this stock, and no adjustment of vulcan- 
ization ingredients was made for this reason. 

Stearic acid, while possessing considerable softening ac- 
tion, has a distinct activating effect on Captax in this stock 
and is used primarily for this reason. A comparison was 
made of the effect of varying stearic acid in the stock con- 
taining 4 parts of pine tar per 100 rubber. The three ratios 
of stearic acid selected were 2, 4, and 8 parts per 100 of 
rubber. The effect of reduction of stearic acid in lowering 
tensile properties was realized, but the writers’ interest lay 
in testing a stock of this composition regardless of tensile 
properties. 

Plasticity and Tensile Tests 

The extrusion plastometer tests indicate that pine tar is 
more effective as a softener than mineral rubber. These two 
softeners lower the modulus and tensile of cured stock; pine 
tar softens to a slightly greater degree than mineral rubber. 
This softening action was perceptible with the addition of 
one part of either of these materials. 


Road Tests 


The road tests on these stocks were made on two hundred, 
30 by 5, six-ply truck type tires run in taxicab service in 
Philadelphia. The test began in August, 1929, and was 
completed in the late spring of 1930. Stocks were compared 
by making one-half of the tire of control stock and the other 
half of the stock containing the softener. In comparing 
stocks, 1, 2, and 4 per cent pine tar or mineral rubber were 
run against 0 per cent as a control; while the 8 and the 16 
per cent stocks were run against 4 per cent as a control and 
the latter ratings calculated in terms of 0 per cent softener. 
This was done to preserve tire balance as much as possible 
and to prevent errors due to large differences between two 
stocks on the same tire. The tires were measured prior to 
running on the road and when worn to approximately one- 
third of their original button height. Two methods of meas- 
urement were used: namely, the button height method, which 
determined button height above the base of the grooves; 
and the over-all method, which measured the total change in 
thickness of the tire by means of a caliper device. The data 
from these two methods checked within reasonable limits, 
and the average was used for computing losses and ratings. 

The net effect of either of these materials is to decrease 
the road-wear resistance, mineral rubber causing more 
marked decreases than pine tar when added in small 
amounts. However beyond 4 per cent it shows distinctly 
better resistance and throughout the range shows less varia- 
tion from the average values. The fact that maximum 
values show ratings above the control for the addition of 
small amounts explains the occurrence, at times, of tests 
which indicate an improvement with the addition of such 
materials. 

It is realized that the method of compounding here used, 
in which the softeners were added to a base mix, changed 
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the percentage volume loading of gas black in the compound. 
The other method would have been to hold the percentage 
volume of gas black constant. If the base mix method is 
considered on the percentage-by-volume basis, it will be 
found that the gas black content has been reduced by ap- 
proximately 2 per cent in the stocks containing the maximum 
loading of softener. Based on a number of road tests, such 
a reduction in loading would decrease tread wear by not 
more than 8 per cent, and this decrease would, of course, 
diminish as the percentage of softener is decreased. 

The effect of stearic acid on tread wear may be seen in 
Table I. 

TABLE 1, EFFECT OF STEARIC ACID ON TREAD WEAR 


(Base stock plus 4 parts pine tar plus stearic acid) 


Stearic Acid a : —_—___——_ Rating——_—__—__-___"—_, 

in Stock Av. Max. Min. 
Parts % % % 

2 95 97 00 

o 190 100 100 

8 97 106 92 


Thus we can conclude that the optimum ratio of stearic 
acid for this stock is approximately 4 parts per 100 of 
rubber. 

Abrasion Test Comparison 

The various abrasion abrasion test methods used have 
been fully described by Vogt* and, therefore, will be de- 
scribed only briefly here. 

Method A, regular Goodyear machine, 16-degree angle. 

Method B, 3C per cent slip machine. 

Method C, 20-degree angle machine. 

Method D, du Pont-Grasselli abrader. 

Examination shows method B to produce data most com- 
parable with the road-wear ratings. Method A in each case 
lies above the road wear, while methods C and D are con- 
siderably below. It might be remarked in this connection 
that Lambourn* has found a variable slip machine to give 
very good agreement with road-wear values, and the present 
data lend support to such a conclusion. 

The data in Table 2 were obtained from the stearic acid 
stocks using methods A and D. 

TABLE 2. EFFECT OF STEARIC ACID ON ABRASION RESISTANCE 


(Base stock plus 4 parts pine tar plus stearic acid) 


Stearic Acid Av. 
in Stock Road Wear Method A Method B 
Parts % % % 
2 95 87 98 
4 100 100 100 
8 97 109 109 


The high ratings of the stock containing 8 per cent stearic 
acid are, no doubt, due to the lubricating action of an excess 
of this material, which has been previously reported by 
North °. 

Tensile Test Comparisons 

The elongation increases, as would be expected, with in- 
creased softener while the modulus and tensile values are 
decreased. The average tensile does not decrease so rapidly 
as the average road wear, but the modulus values drop off 
more raidly. These values are not so widely divergent as 
the abrasion data, but no one of them presents an accurate 
index of road-wear resistance. 

Tear Test Comparisons 

Comparative ratings were made by a tear test which em- 
ploys a rectangular test piece cut from standard laboratory 
test sheets. The dimensions are approximately 7.62 by 5.08 
em. (3 by 2 inches) with the length in the direction of the 
grain. A cut is made with the shears 2.54 cm. (1 inch) long 
in the center of the test piece in the direction of the grain. 
Two jaws are then fastened to the sample approximately 1 

2 Vogt, Ind. Eng. Chem., 20, 140-49 (1928). 


4T.ambourn. Rubber Chem. Tech., 2, 166-92 (1929). 
5 North, Ind. Eng. Chem., 21, 722-23 (1929). 
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mm. from the edge of the cut. One jaw is 2.54 cm. (1 inch) 
wide and extends over the length of the cut; while the other 
is 7.62 cm. (3 inches) wide and extends over the entire 
width of the test piece. The jaws are separated on a Cooey 
machine, and the pull is recorded. The test is an effort to 
duplicate the conditions of hand tear. The tear is meas- 
urably improved with the addition of softeners, and min- 
eral rubber produced more improvement than pine tar. The 
durometer ratings of the tires after curing showed that the 
hardness of the stock containing no softener was 62 and 
that of the stock containing the maximum of softeners, 57. 


Economy 


From an economic standpoint the savings to be effected 
by the use of softeners are dependent on a number of 
processing advantages which are impossible to evaluate in 
accurate cost figures. For this reason simple compound costs 
do not tell a complete story. However if softeners are to be 
effective as a means of giving lower quality tread stocks 
at a lower volume cost, the decrease in cost should be the 
same as the decrease in quality as the softener is increased. 
With the present prices on rubber and other compounding 
ingredients, this order does not hold. For example with the 
addition of 16 parts of pine tar the compound cost is re- 
duced to 93 per cent of that of the control while the tread 
wear is reduced to 67 per cent. In the case of mineral 
rubber the cost is reduced to 92 per cent while the tread 
wear is reduced to 75 per cent. 

Conclusions 

In view of these results it may be concluded that in this 
tread stock the minimum amount of pine tar or mineral 
rubber commensurate with good factory processing is desir- 
able if the maximum abrasion resistance for a given cost 
is to be obtained. This means that softeners which are ef- 
fective, as such, in smaller amounts than those available at 
present should find a use in tread compounding. Stearic 
acid should be held to a ratio of approximately 4 parts per 
100 of rubber. 

Most of the laboratory tests give indications in the same 
direction as the road wear, but none of them coincide 
exactly. 





Sea-Loading Hose 


The severest service to which rubber oil-discharge hose 
is subjected is said to be that of loading tank ships at sea 
near Santa Barbara, Calif., where the Rio Grande Oil Co. 
ships oil from its Elwood field many miles inland. Three 
other companies ship oil similarly on the Pacific Coast, but 
unlike the Rio Grande Co. they always lift the hose from the 
sea bed after each tanker is loaded. From the Rio Grande 
pumping station on the shore a 2,000-feet stretch of 10-inch 
steel pipe extends outward on the ocean bottom. From the 
end of the steel pipe and at a depth of 65 feet is attached 
240 feet of 8-inch rubber hose. At the far end of the latter 
is a heavy capping device which can be readily unscrewed 
and replaced. The hose lies freely on the sea bed, and to 
its cap is attached a strong chain, the end of which is 
fastened to a buoy on the ocean surface. 

When a tanker appears for loading it is moored to float- 
ing air-filled metal cylinders. A winch pulls up the hose 
from the ocean bottom, and it is connected with the ship’s 
tanks. Delivery then starts. When the tanker is full, the 
line is uncoupled, the hose recapped and returned to its 
bed in the ocean. 

The hose used is made of 9 plies of heavy rubberized 
duck with an extra tough oil-resistant rubber tube and 
cover, and comes in 30-foot lengths. 
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Albertoni Testing Machine 


HE machines heretofore available for testing the tensile 
properties of rubber are open to criticism because of 


calculations required and 
in determining the elongation. 
ing machine has been perfected i 


responds to the separation between a pair of independently 


movable pointers which may 
be made to follow the separa- 


tion of two marks spaced 
upon the sample before its 
insertion into the machine. 


Mechanical means are utilized 
to correct for variations in the 
test piece cross-section and to 
produce equal chart displace- 
ments for equal angular devi- 


ations of the inclination 
balance. 
Figure 1 represents dia- 


grammatically the fundamen- 
tal principles on which the 
performance of the machine is 
based. 

As indicated at the left, the 
force-measuring device is a modi- 
fied pendulum balance. 
weights operate in a slot and can 
be raised or lowered to decrease 
or to increase the length of the 
operating arm. At the center of 
the pendulum, secured to the 
shaft, is illustrated the type of 
cam used to maintain such a rate 
of loading as to produce, on the 
chart, equal spacing for equal 
angular deviations of the pen- 
dulum. 

At the center of the sketch is 
shown the method of recording 
the load and the method of 
transmitting to the recording pen 
the separation between marks. A 
slight tension of the cord inter- 
connecting the movable mem- 


George J. Albertoni? 


the personal error involved 
A new stress-strain record- 
n which the strain recorded 
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Fig. 1. Diagram of the Albertoni Tensile Testing Machine cm. 




















lowers as soon as the test piece breaks and, therefore, as 
soon as the points of the two followers are released from 
their hold against the rubber sample. 

Figure 2 shows on the same chart the stress-strain curves 
obtained by three typical factory stocks: a tread stock, a 
carcass stock, and a truck tube stock. 


In this chart the 
load is expressed in pounds 
per square inch. The curves 
are, however, generally re- 
corded in charts expressing 
the load in kilograms per 
square centimeter. The 
straight lines parallel to the 
elongation axis determine 
with the load axis the ultimate 
load of the test pieces. The 
two types of charts are so de- 
signed as to make the reading 
interchangeable. 

The type of test piece used 
is the ordinary dumb-bell; 1 
is the width of the re- 

duced portion. Marks at a 
definite distance are made on the 
narrower part. 

Referring to Figure 3, the test 
piece is secured at one end to the 
clamping device of the carriage 
A attached to the inclination bal- 
ance. Bridging over the pointers 
of the elongation carriages, the 
other end is clamped to the slid- 
ing member B. The plate is ad- 
justed by means of the small 
drum in such a position that the 
tracing device moves on the ordi- 
nate, passing through the value 
zero of the abscissa when the 
pendulum is in the vertical posi- 
tion. The carriages C and D, 
drawn in contact by the weight 
of the member E, are dimen- 
sioned in such a way that the 
corresponding pointers are 
at the same distance as the 





bers of the elongation sys- 
tem is effected by the small 
weight of the pen carriage. 
The method of obtaining the 
vertical line expressing the 
ultimate load is also ob- 
tained by the indirect action 
of the weight of the pen car- 
riage. In fact, this will 
drive together the two fol- 


1Presented before the Division of 
Rubber Chemistry at the 80th meet- 
ing of the A. C. S., Cincinnati, O., 
September 8 to 12, 1930. Condensed 
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distance between marks. 
During the initial elonga- 
tion of the test piece these 
pointers are set to correspond 
with the marks, no further 
attention is required after 
the first few inches of 
stretch. Further, since the 
carriages C and D follow the 
separation of the marks, the 
tracing pen moves propor- 
tionally along the ordinates 
of the coordinate paper and 








from Ind. Eng. Chem. (Analytical 
Ed.), July 15, 1931. 

“Research Laboratories, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O 


Fig. 3. Operation of the Machine 


records the load imposed 
and the resulting elongation. 
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Rubber Aids Voiceless 


Mute Regain Speech Through Simple Fitment Supplanting Lost Larynx or Palsied and Unused Vocal Cords 


CIENCE with a simple de- 
& vice in which rubber plays 

an essential part has come 
to the relief of those who, 
through accident or because of 
an operation to correct a 
laryngeal lesion, have lost the 
power of speech. This fitment, 
which is virtually an artificial 
larynx or voice-box, is the in- 
vention of Dr. R. R. Riesz, of 
the Acoustical Research De- 
partment of the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, New York, 
N. Y., and comes as a boon to a 
great many who had believed 
that they were doomed for the 
rest of their days to that strange 
state of incapacity and loneli- 
ness in which dwell the dumb. 

When the larynx, situated at 
the top of the windpipe, is removed, the power of speech is, 
of course, destroyed because the air stream from the inflated 
lungs cannot reach the mouth nor force itself through the nar- 
row slit formed by the contraction of the vocal cords. The 
latter in vibrating on the deflation of the lungs change the 
steady current of air outward to a pulsating sound wave 
which is further modified by the resonating action of throat, 
mouth, and nose cavities, tongue, teeth, and lips, and is 
finally radiated into the air as articulate speech. 

The vocal cords have a counterpart in a vibrating element 
in the artificial larynx. It consists of a thin metal reed, 
clamped at one end and free at the other. The lower one 
of the metal tubes leading from the mechanical voice-box is 


Artificial Larynx Con- 
nected by Rubber Tub- 
ing and Pad with Ter- 
minated Windpipe 





connected to the end of the windpipe at the front of the neck 
by means of a tube and coupling pad of the finest surgical 
rubber. When the user would speak, he blows air from his 
lungs through the artificial larynx, vibrating the metal reed, 
such vibration alternately stopping and starting the flow of 
air and producing a series of 
sound waves like those gen- 
erated by normally functioning 
vocal cords. 

A simple adjustment adapts 
the instrument to either the 
male or the female voice. When 
the upper or outlet tube is put 
in the mouth and the user goes 
through the usual motions of 
speaking, he can after a little 
practice talk with remarkable 
ease and distinctness. At the 
side of the device is a breathing 
hole through which the user can 
inhale; and this hole he covers 
with his thumb when he desires 














Bell Telephene Laboratories to speak via the mechanical 
Dr. Riesz Utilizing route. 
Bellows Instrument 


A bellows, usually held un- 
der one of the arms, is furnished for those who have not lost 
their voice-boxes, who were born mute, or who suffer from 
a chronic form of aphonia. They, too, can soon learn to 
speak freely by using such lung substitutes with the artificial 
larynx. Into the latter the user forces air through a rubber 
tube from the bellows. He should be careful not to exert his 
vocal cords at the same time. On going through all the 
motions of talking he soon finds himself able to use his 
tcngue and add much to his happiness and efficiency. 





Molded Bathing Head Gear 


Production of Seamless Well Fitting Caps 





from the contiguous unembossed por- 















































METHOD of making the popular 
A seamless type of bathing caps Bf] tion to provide a molding when the re- 
which are molded to fit the head |_ Si spective halves of the mold are brought 
has recently been patented. The molds a i together in molding position. 
are built for steam circulation in both The mold members C are heated by 
halves and can be fastened for opera- p-G steam circulation for which provision is 
tion in an hydraulic press shown here- oF ; is a made by inlets D and outlets E for 
with. i LL) }-H drainage. The opposite hollow mold 
The illustration is a front elevation of rs —HT members are attached to the head of the 
the assembled apparatus adapted for ci zx - # press. They also are provided with steam 
molding caps. Portions of the drawing i ct & Ye inlets G and drainage outlets H for 
are broken away to show the construction D4 a D — ve ee 1a ‘ 
of the molds. 4 z —— tT HHA e heat oO i, e mo members Causes 
Mounted upon the movable platen A Ww. Wy rubber composition placed upon the em- 
of the hydraulic press B is a pair of hol- r aa ats — be seortng prac eines pow 
low mold members C of identical con- ef eae Sal 
struction. The external surface of each se ane is age arenes apg 
mold member C is suitably embossed ‘ 5 3 mod ‘ Z 
with the design to be molded on a cap. 1) in| ary the molded article. The rg 
The embossed portion is slightly inset ze | = tion of the mold is accomplished by the 
pid — | eres | action of gravity when the hydraulic 
“aU, S, Patent No. 1,794,192, Feb. 24, 1931. press is opened. 
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Rubber Goods 
Export Outlook 


61 


Trade Expert’s Analysis of Recent 
Slow-Down—Tires Hold Up Best 
With Specialties Next—Is Building 


Branch Factories Abroad Overdone? 





HE United States is but one of many 

countries which have suffered keenly in 
the recent past through lowered exports of 
rubber products. But as compared with 
manufacturers in some of the countries 
abroad, Americans stand an excellent chance 
of retrieving much of the lost ground through 
individual enterprise and wise cooperation. 
Conditions generally are even much worse 
this year than last year; yet the fact that the 
present depression in the rubber goods trade 
started in this country about a year in ad- 
vance of that of foreign countries may also 
indicate that the depression will run its 
course here sooner than it will abroad. 
There are signs of the domestic tire business 
being on the road to recovery, but the export 





business in rubber goods seems to be in its E. G. 


worst period. 

Even though American export trade has escaped the de- 
moralization it experienced in 1921, foreign business has of 
late become increasingly competitive, price being an impor- 
tant factor, and sales resistance has been growing stronger as 
a result of various nationalistic influences. The extent to 
which rubber goods exports have declined is indicated by 
the fact that while the weighted volume in 1930 was 13.5 
per cent less than in 1929, in the first four months of 1931 
it had dropped to 23.4 per cent as compared with the first 
third of 1930. The average decline in export prices in 1930 
as compared with 1929 was 10.5 per cent, and in the first 
four months of this year as compared with the same months 
of last year the drop was 11.4 per cent. The total value of 
tubber goods exported declined 22.6 per cent in 1930; 
while for the first four months of 1931 the decrease was 32.2 
per cent. 

Tires Make Best Showing 


“Our export trade in tires, in spite of a growing number 
of foreign branch factories, has held up better than any other 
line. Tire exports declined only 9.3 per cent in 1930, and 
in the first four months of 1931 only 16.7 per cent as com- 
pared with the same period of 1930 (leaving out exports to 
Argentina, the decline was only 15 per cent). Partly this 
better showing is because we occupy so strong a position in 
the automobile tire trade throughout the world; partly it is 
because American companies have pioneered the develop- 
ment of truck and bus pneumatic casings and the use of 
pneumatic tires on these vehicles has gained the same popu- 
larity abroad as in America. 

“To a considerable degree I believe this is because most of 
the companies exporting tires cooperate through a Webb- 
Pomerene export corporation and have facilities through 
which to present a united front to foreign competitors. Not 
all difficulties are capable of solving through this corpora- 
tion, but much has been accomplished in maintenance of 
uniform prices and policies.” 


1 Abstracts from an address delivered by E. G. Holt, Chief, Rubber Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, United States Depai:tment 
of Commerce, before the Akron (O.) Export Club, June 24, 1931. 





Limiting of Foreign Branches 


It is also possible that these associated 
companies might also find a way, perhaps by 
cooperating with leading foreign competitors, 
to restrict a possibly risky expansion occa- 
sioned by the establishment of foreign branch 
factories. Despite the fact that facilities now 
exist for supplying far more tires than the 
world market demands, “‘the desire to lower 
distribution costs and get inside the tariff 
harrier of certain large foreign markets is 
tempting and leads to further overcapacity. 
Perhaps the time will come when the leading 
tire companies engaged in international trade 
will give consideration to an agreement not 
to establish branch factories in any addi- 
Holt tional countries. 

“Tire manufacturing would not develop 
rapidly abroad without the backing of these leading com- 
panies; the technical problems involved make for concentra- 
tion of production in the hands of companies with highly 
trained chemical, engineering, and research staffs which 
small new ventures could not possess. It would help to 
maintain production at a higher rate in the home factories 
of each company and give added domestic employment. 
There is another good reason for not carrying the branch 
factory idea too far, and that is the uncertainty of political 
security in some countries and the possibility of unfore- 
seeable but very detrimental tariff changes and tax changes.” 


Specialties Show Up Well 


“Our second best section of the industry insofar as its 
export showing is concerned, is the sundries and specialties 
field, including druggists’ sundries, toys, stationers’ rubber 
goods, bathing caps, and so on. In this field our exports 
suffered an average volume decline of about 11 per cent in 
1930 and 19.4 per cent in the first four months of this year. 

“The United States affords so broad a market that many 
specialties are developed here that it would not be worth 
while to manufacture in any single foreign market, and our 
exporters are able to sell limited quantities of these goods in 
each foreign market, giving in the aggregate quite satisfactory 
results. These general conditions should obtain in the future, 
and assure a continued export trade in rubber specialties. 
But I think that the most credit for this comparatively good 
showing is due to the export managers who have built a 
world-wide distribution of their products.” 





Mechanicals Drop Sharply 


Exports of mechanical rubber goods, however, do not show 
up well. The volume decline for 1930 was 23; while the 
drop in 1931 thus far has been 34 per cent, with the Ameri- 
can loss being greater than that of foreigners. Price cutting 
abroad and_refusal by many Americans to meet foreign prices 
are blamed largely for the loss in business. But in the 
long run American products in which quality counts largely 
will come into their own again. 
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Even worse has been the fate of the American footwear 
trade abroad. Exports in this field in 1930 dropped 40, and 
so far in 1931, 50 per cent under 1930. In other words we 
are exporting less than a third of the 13,000,000 pairs of 
rubbers, rubber boots, and canvas rubber-soled shoes we 
marketed overseas in 1929. 


Why Foreign Footwear Sells Well 


“Many other countries which have been in the footwear 
trade for a long time, including United Kingdom, France, 
Canada, Latvia, and Sweden, and even Russia, also experi- 
enced losses but not so severe as our own in 1930, except in 
the case of Russia, 39 per cent, and Sweden and Latvia, 
whose volume declined 50 per cent. The countries which 
actually exported more rubber footwear in 1930 than in 
1929 include Japan, Czecholovakia, Germany, Belgium, 
Norway, and perhaps Poland. Other countries important in 
this trade are Austria and Straits Settlements. 

“In all these foreign countries labor costs are lower than 
in the United States and Canada, or than in the United 
Kingdom. There is not very much technical skill involved 
in producing footwear except rubber boots, and the foreign 
producers quickly learn to put out a product that will give 
reasonable service in comparison with its price, and price is 
a strong argument today. 

“The future of our export trade in this branch seems just 
now to be limited to the market for high quality footwear. 
Perhaps there will be some reaction against the low-priced 
footwear because of unsatisfactory quality, but it would be 
over optimistic to expect an early recovery of the trade to 
anything like former levels.” 


Benefits of Cooperation 


Just as tire exporters have benefited through a Webb- 
Pomerene corporation, American rubber manufacturers gen- 
erally might derive much advantage from wise cooperation 
in marketing abroad. As a result of those manufacturers co- 
operating with their national association in the assembly of 
statistical data for better management, unemployment in the 
tire industry at the low of November, 1930, compared with 
the peak of May, 1929, was less severe than at the low of 
early 1921 as compared with the peak of late 1919; and 
from last November to May, 1931, employment has gained 
steadily. The entire industry will be benefited by all rub- 
ber manufacturers contributing to the association such statis- 
tical data as it seeks for better stabilizing trade. 
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Motor Vehicle Suspension 


pew use of rubber in suspensions for motor vehicle units 
has steadily increased since its introduction on passenger 
automobiles a few years ago. In general it is customary 
to use the three-point suspension principle for the absorption 
of vibration between the chassis and the engine of the vehicle, 
with the transmission more or less rigidly united with the 
engine and the clutch housing. 
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Unique Three-Point Floating Power Suspension 


In motor vehicles of heavy duty type the units are often of 
such bulk and weight that in the conventional unit power 
plant design the overhanging weight and the torque reactions 
of the transmission occasion distortion and vibrations of de- 
structive nature. Independent suspension of the units re- 
quires more space than is conveniently available in practical 
commercial types of vehicles. 

A recent invention! combines in large measure the com- 
pactness of the unit power plant with the adequate support 
of the separately mounted transmission. Advantage is also 
secured of three-point suspension for each unit with but five 
points of attachment to the frame. 

The method of accomplishing this is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, which pictures the engine and the trans- 
mission units each suspended on rubber at three points. The 
third point for the transmission is carried by the rear end 
of the clutch housing. The usual transverse supporting arm 
required at the forward end of the transmission is elimi- 
nated by this construction, and the structure is accordingly 
simplified. 





1U. S, Patent No. 1,778,028, Oct. 14, 1930. 





Rubber Loom Cylinder 


One That Can Be Worked and Milled Without Chipping 


. RUBBER composition shell for use on Jacquard looms 
has recently been patented.’ It is molded in square 
cross section, a longitudinal section of which is shown 

at A mounted on a wooden core B. Metal endsC are fastened 

to the shell in any convenient manner, and a shaft D ex- 
tends through the core. 








The shell is perforated 
with holes of any desired 
shape in which the needle 
of the loom may fall. 
The cylinder is built 
with a composition shell 











which can be worked and D 
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milled without breaking 
as wood will do. The new shell costs less but lasts longer. 
The preferred composition for this shell follows: 


111, S. Patent No. 1,793,722, Feb. 24, 1931. 


lowing stages: 1 hour at 
260° F.; 1 hour at 274° F.; 1% hours at 287° F. 

The vulcanized shell is pelhanaie and assembled on the 
the wooden core as illustrated. 
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United States Rubber Dental Chair Mat 


I: USE three-quarters of a century and still 


going strong is the record of rubber for = 
artificial teeth bases. Despite the active “i 
~ 


rivalry of synthetic resin and other substitutes 
for the time-tested rubber, the latter continues 
to be the most popular material for such uses 
and is likely to remain so among 70,000 dentists 
who practice in the United States and a host 
abroad. 

The continued lead of rubber is due not 
merely to its being much more reasonable in 
price than most of its rivals but that it is 
easier for operators to handle and conforms 
more generally to consumer requirements. It 
is used for expensive plates as well as for those 
costing but $5, and many dentists advise patients 
that no plates can be made to look better, be 
more comfortable, and give longer service under the 
most trying conditions than those well made from choice 
hard rubber compound. 


What Consumers Expect 


The wearer of such denture requires that the teeth 
replacing his lost biters and grinders shall be embedded 
in a material not only resembling healthy gums, but 
which shall be permanent in color, light but very strong, 
tough, easily molded in the plaster casts of his mouth, 
that will not tend to pull away from the new teeth, be 
capable of taking and retaining a high polish, be un- 
affected by normal or abnormal mouth secretions, and 
equally resistant to heat and chilling. Some of the 
rubber substitutes have several of these qualities, but 
rubber has them all; or they may be imparted to that 
material by makers of the compound and the dental 
operators. 

The latter require unvulcanized base rubber to be 
fresh, with maximum gum and minimum filling, and in 
a variety of shades. The latter now include pink, light, 
medium, and dark red, maroon, gold and olive base, 
weighted brown, metallic weighted, golden, and black, 
plain and weighted. Metallic pigments are used for 
coloring, such as vermilion (mercuric sulphide) and zinc 
oxide; and for blacks and blending ivory, drop, jet, or 
lampblack may be used. Aniline, alizarine, and vegetable 
colorings are burned out in the long curing. Veneers, or 
surfacing rubbers, come in various pinks, veined and 
granulated, and*white. The sheets are 3 by 5 inches 














Rubber Uses 
in Dentistry 








Demand for Time-Honored Material Strong Despite Much Compe- 
tition—Meets Exacting Customer Requirements—Vulcanite Curing 


Technique — Typical Formulas— Many Soft Rubber Auxiliaries 
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S. S. White Dental 
Soft Polishing Cups 


and interlaid with holland, 
to prevent sticking. 


Base Rubber Formulas 


While each manufacturer 
has his own formula, the fol- 
lowing may be given as gen- 


eral types of base rubbers, the figures denoting parts by weight: 


Dark Brown 


EE, 65 has oe ok 48 
PEE <av-c:s i000 24 
Dark Pink 
RRO oo e's 6 038.6 G/a.0i0 48 
a z4 
Zime Oxide «2.000. 30 
VOPIMHHION — o.00:666:0 0:0 10 


Red Black 
| i 48 
NEE) 5s ck sas a i ae 24 
Vermilion «ccs ccce 36 Ivory or Drop Black.. 24 
Grayish White Jet Black 
REE Fe acd ht ke aXe OR. MM i ca vibe Bieels 48 
SL ae eeereree 24: GaebOl® i vraodéocea 24 
mime Onide ....6 cs 96 Ivory or Jet Black.. 48 


When base rubber sheets become dry, they may be restored 
by softening them in warm water, removing the holland, and 
brushing the sheets with warm soap suds. After rinsing in 
warm water and drying, both sides of the sheets are rubbed 








Davol Rubber Dental 
Gas Bag 








S. S. White Dental Corru- 
gated Soft Rubber Disks 


with a soft sponge dipped in oil of 
turpentine. When the latter has been 
absorbed, the sheets are ready for use. 

Pink rubber veneer is imitated by 
painting the vulcanized plate two or 
three times with this solution and 
afterward polishing with prepared 
chalk: pink celluloid, 15 parts by 
weight; cedar wood oil, 5; and 
acetone, 30 parts. 


Making Vulecanite Plates 


A rubber base plate, as for an 
upper set, is made by taking an im- 
print of the gum and palatal arch in 
an impression tray containing a plas- 
tic material that will later harden, as 
plaster of paris, or a compound of 
gum kauri, stearin, and talc. When 
the matrix hardens, it is slightly oiled 
and filled with plaster of paris paste. 
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The latter, on solidifying, supplies the cast on which is 
formed the base plate with its assembled teeth. The latter 
are set into the cast with wax, and a wax plate is built up 
to form a model for the final rubber set. After the wax plate 
has been found to fit it is replaced in the cast and the whole 
deposited in slow-setting plaster of paris held in a small iron 
flask, as the two-piece, bolted mold, or foundry, is termed. 

Waxed paper, tinfoil, or a thin cellulose film may be 
used to prevent the plaster from sticking to the rubber. After 
the investing plaster has solidified, the upper and the lower 
sections of the flask are parted and the wax is melted and 
flushed out with boiling water, leaving a facsimile impres- 
sion in the plaster. The latter is then well packed with 
the sheeted base rubber, the flask closed, and in a screw 
press the contents get a squeeze of from 1,200 to 1,800 
pounds, forcing the rubber into the tiniest cavities. The 
flask is then well bolted, excess rubber at the sides trimmed 
off, and placed in the vulcanizer. After curing, the plate is 
gradually cooled in the flask, suitably machined and polished. 


Curing in Live Steam 


Dental vulcanizers are miniature, self-contained, upright 
steam boilers; many used for 
single flasks are hardly a 
foot high by half a foot 
wide. Essential features are 
the gas burner (although 
some have kerosene or elec- 
tric heaters), the pot or 
boiler of bare or heat- 
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quickly found that noth- 
ing compared with rubber 
in affording adhesion and 
retention of plates be- 
cause with vulcanite a 
matrix could be had giv- 
ing every muscular-vas- 
cular detail of the palate, 
easily worked, and prac- 
tically indestructible. 
Even present-day sub- 
stitutes lack vulcanite’s 





S. S. White Dental Rub- 
ber Dam and _ Holder 


perceptible resilience and a pecu- 
liar property of gradually con- 
forming in the case of opposing 
plates and affording a fit even 
where exact molding had failed 
Unlike 


S. S. White 


Denaed to achieve its purpose. 
~~ re many substitutes, it is perfectly 
Mixing tasteless. No material can be 


Sut more easily and quickly repaired. 

Expert operators cite cases of rub- 

ler plates being patched and re-vulcanized even 
ten times without showing impairment. 


insulated copper, rust-proof = Repairing Vulcanite Plates 
steel, or bronze alloy, and , : 
Davol Broken vulcanite plates are reunited, cracks 
Rubber closed, and hollows filled with a vulcanizable gutta 
Dental percha compound which fuses perfectly with the 
8 IN. WIDE Ye IN. WIDE Dam rubber. Unlike uncured base plate rubber, gutta 


A 
bitim § 


Atlantic Rubber Separator Strips 


the side-swing- 
ing or hinged 
lid to be clamped on the rubber gasket atop of the boiler. 
Gages automatically regulate gas supply and control steam 
pressure, and some have means by which an upward as well 
as a downward pressure can be exerted. 

Steam is generated from water occupying about a third of 
the space in the boiler, and on a support just above the 
water level sets the flask with its plaster and rubber. While 
ordinarily live steam does the curing, the rubber may be vul- 
canized quite well in hot water. Steam is preferred on ac- 
count of the greater compression obtainable. The gage is usu- 
ally set to heat the water gradually from room temperature 
to 320° F. within 40 minutes, and such temperature is held 
for one hour for thin plates and reduced to 300° F. for 
about two hours for thick plates. It is said that even three 
hours at 290° are better for thick plates. 

Compounds too quickly cured may not be of uniform 
density and may develop pores or blowholes. Many ex- 
cellent light plates, however, are being made by good op- 
erators in somewhat less than an hour. One material used 
in such work contains an intimate mixture of powdered 
aluminum. It is said to facilitate thorough, uniform vul- 
canization owing to the metal particles forming a _heat- 
conducting chain; and the product is said to be invariably 
non-porous and also exceptionally tough and capable of 
being highly burnished. 


Hard Rubber’s Unique Merits 


Hard rubber as a material for dental plates was patented 
in England by Charles Goodyear, in 1855. Its immediate 
predecessor was gutta percha, introduced in England 
by Edward Trueman in 1851. Before that time artificial 
teeth were almost wholly fastened with metal. It was 


percha can be had in but few shades, but this de- 
ficiency is seldom of consequence in mending. After well 
scraping the broken edges the plate to be fixed is set in 
plaster paste; and when the latter has hardened, the gutta 
compound, warmed to make it more plastic, is pressed into 
place and smoothed. With a complementary matrix the plate 
is then set in a flask, well compressed, and put into a vul- 
canizer. In about 20 minutes the steam reaches 320° F., and 
at this temperature curing proceeds for 30 minutes. Then 
follow cooling, trimming, and polishing. If time allows, a 
hard rubber repair compound may be used. 


Soft Rubber Sundries 


Soft rubber always has played, and evidently always will 
play, an important part in dental mechanics. There is noth- 


ing to take its place. It is indispensable for bags, tubing, 


and inhalators for the administration of anesthetic” and 
oxygen gases; for the bulbs of chip syringes used in remov- 


ing drillings and fillings; for bowls in which plaster of paris. 


is mixed for gum and palate impressions; for ligature rings 
in straightening teeth with an intermaxillary anchorage; for 
strips for separating teeth; for ribbed polishing points and 
cups set on mandrels, some of the hollow types being com- 
pounded with pumice; for bellows disks, hot air and ab- 
scess syringes; for apron-like throws; and for dental dam. 

Dam rubber is an especially fine product. It is usually 
made in two shades. For producing the brown type pure 
up river fine Para is preferred; the wild Brazilian is prized 
for strength, toughness, and durability, holding up well even 
in the most tropical climates. A cream-colored type made of 
plantation rubber is strong and serviceable. All dam rub- 
ber is sheeted as thin, heavy thin, medium, and heavy. Such 
material is kept fresh if immersed in boiled water to which 
have been added a few drops of phenol .or lysol. When 
needed for use, the sheeting is dried and rubbed with talcum. 
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Eifeect of Storage 


on Milled Crude Rubber’ 


Cc. M. Carson, 


UR knowledge of cured rubber, aged for various 
periods of time, is fairly extensive. The fact that 


uncured rubber also undergoes certain changes, even 
over short storage periods ranging from a few hours to sev- 
eral days, is also known in a general way. It was considered 
interesting to study the effect of longer aging periods along 
this same line. 

When plasticized or so-called broken-down rubber is not 
used within a reasonable period, it regains a certain amount 
of “nerve” and becomes more difficult to handle in ordinary 
factory processes. 

This paper deals primarily with the effect 


to thoroughly plasticized rubber, and stored at two tem- 
peratures (10-20° C.) and at 55° C., for periods up to 9 
months. For convenience in handling, the rubber was baled, 
225 pounds per bale, using pressures of 60 to 70 pounds 
per square inch to exclude air; and in order not to over- 
look any effect of original temperature, the bales were pre- 
pared with rubber at three temperatures—43°, 72°, and 
100° C. 

Plasticity values are based on the Williams plastometer 
under the following testing conditions: a 1-cc. pellet, under 
10 kg. pressure for 3 
minutes at 70° C., the 








of storage at different temperatures on milled ay 
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crude rubber, in an attempt to translate the 
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general term “nerve” into definite physical \ 
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properties such as plasticity, modulus, and iN 
rate of cure. This investigation was con-_ « 
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The literature contains a number of articles ‘ A 275. The first was ob- 
dealing with changes taking place in rubber  ,, ud \ tained by one breakdown 
at certain definite temperatures. Among these r \ on an 84-inch mill, the 
is an article by Griffiths’ appearing in 1926, ,, > second by one breakdown 
in which he evaluated “nerve” in terms of ex- 1 = on a 60-inch mill set at a 
trusion plasticity. He showed that the plas-_ , ss % somewhat tighter gage, the 
ticity figure did not increase for periods up to K third by remilling 390 
30 hours after the rubber had been cooled be- ». 9 q rubber, and the fourth by 
low 55° C. He did not continue his experi- in. Ee remilling 325 rubber. 
ment beyond 30 hours, and it is this longer NQ > = 
period extending into months which the > ee Results 
present paper attempts to cover. ° D4ysl Stoden Bm The effect of storage is 
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Smoked sheets were milled under definite procedures to VX 

produce four different plasticity grades ranging from slightly VY 
” ipemeheed before the meeting of the Akron Rubber ae of the A. C. MontHe Srosco 
S., Feb. 19, 1931. Ind. Eng. Chem., June, 1931, pp. 691-92. 3 6 


>The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
3Griffths, Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., 1, 308 (1926). 
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slight change in the plasticity figure, except for the longest 
storage periods. The recovery value increases consistently 
under all conditions investigated up to 9 months, the greatest 
increase being with 275 plasticity rubber baled at 43° C., 
and stored at room temperature (10-20° C.). This increase 
is about 180 per cent of the original recovery figure. The 
least increase, 80 per cent, occurred with 390 rubber baled 
at 100° C. and stored at 55° C. 

The modulus of the rubber showed a decided increase 
similar to that noted in recovery. However modulus was 
increased most by storage at 55° C.; whereas the plasticity 
and recovery figures had been increased most by storage at 
room temperature. 

The change in rate of cure was usually one of gradual, 
but slight, increase: i. e., the best cure changed from 40 
minutes at 126.5° to 35 minutes at 126.5° C. 

Figure 1 is a cocling curve showing the time required by 
rubber, baled at different temperatures, to come to equilib- 
rium. Measurements were made by thermocouples inserted 
in the rubber at the time the bales were prepared. 

The increase in physical property values is shown in Fig- 
ures 2 to 5. 

Figure 2 shows the percentage increase in recovery due to 
storage temperature. The recovery value is used in prefer- 
ence to the plasticity increase since it was found to be a 
more definite and uniform figure. Storage at room tempera- 
ture of 10-20° C. was found to give a gradually increasing 
recovery value, ending at 130 per cent in 9 months. Storage 
at 55° C. caused a smaller increase of 110 per cent in 9 
months. 

The effect of baling temperature is shown in Figure 3. 
Rubber baled at 43° C. increased in recovery to a figure 180 
per cent higher than the original, in 9 months; while rubber 
baled at 100° C. showed a much smaller increase. 

Figure 4+ shows the effect of the original plasticity group- 
ings in which the rubber had been divided. In this case the 
increase in plasticity value was plotted. As would be ex- 
pected, the softest rubber showed the greatest increase, while 
the rubber which had been worked the least showed the 
smallest change. In general, the average plasticity increase 
was sufficient to place the rubber in the next higher plas- 
ticity group. Table I shows the percentage increase in 
plasticity. 

The modulus changes were of a somewhat different nature. 
All samples were cured in the following formula: rubber 
100, zinc oxide 4, sulphur 6, and captax 0.5. 

The cure was 40 minutes at 126.5° C., the modulus being 
taken at 700 per cent elongation on the Goodyear auto- 
graphic machine. The most marked effect is the increase in 
modulus shown by storage at 55° C. (Figure 5). Up to 6 
months there was a consistent increase in modulus of 


samples stored either at room temperature or at 55° C. The 
last 3 months showed a still further increase in modulus 
of bales stored at 55° C., but not in those stored at 10-20° C. 
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INCREASE IN Prasticity VaLtves Due To DIFFERENT ORIGINAL 
AND STORAGE CONDITIONS 


Tasce I, 
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It was impossible to get a complete range of cures on every 
sample, but this was obtained on every tenth sample. These 
results, taken in connection with the stress-strain curves 
and with hand tests, gave a comparison of rate of cure be- 
fore and after aging. It was found that at 3 months 33 per 
cent of the samples had become faster curing than originally, 
at 6 months this percentage had increased to 45 per cent, 
and at 9 months to 50 per cent, with a corresponding de- 
crease in samples showing a slower rate of cure. 

The stress-strain curve showed a decided tendency to be- 
come steeper with increased aging time, which is an added 
indication of the faster rate of cure noted above. 


TasB_e II. CuHance 1n SHape oF Stress-Strain Curves AFTER AGING 
3 Months 6 Months 9 Months 
% % % 
NE ac a= ix ine os ieee aise meen 14 2 6.5 
EE oh rs oe lacre teyAteeras cms : SF 56 67.5 
a COM os ooaics xceues va teaeiess ev ae 42 26 


Action of Aged Rubber in Factory Stocks 


When compounded in regular factory stocks, the aged rub- 
ber was found to act practically the same as stocks contain- 
ing freshly milled rubber, on mills and calenders. However 
in comparing regular factory runs of tube stock it was found 
that the former was much rougher, more porous, and slower 
tubing than the latter. The physical tests showed the 
Williams plasticity figure to be equal to or lower than in the 
freshly milled stock, indicating a smoother, faster tubing 
compound. The modulus figure was higher in the stock 
containing the aged rubber, it was also slower curing even 
though the rubber itself seemed to be faster curing. This is 
explained by the fact that the rubber used in the tube stock 
had been aged only 3 months or less and the trend toward 
faster rate of cure was not yet so noticeable. 

Since rough tubing could not be explained by a slower 
curing stock and since higher modulus is not necessarily 
a cause of rough tubing, the question of the low Williams 
plasticity figure is interesting. It appears that the Williams 
machine, being a compression type plastometer, is entirely 
satisfactory as a gage of milling and calendering operations, 
but in dealing with a tubing machine it is necessary to use a 
different type, such as the extrusion plastometer, which ap- 
proximates more nearly actual tubing principles. When 
samples of tube stock containing aged rubber were compared 
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with samples containing freshly milled rubber on an ex- 
trusion type plastometer, they were found to have a higher 
plasticity figure in the same degree as their action on the 
tubing machine would lead one to expect. 


Age Tests on Aged Rubber 


Samples of rubber from a number of bales were put up in 
the testing formula previously used. 

Modulus tests were run on the fresh stock and on the 
same stock after 12-day oxygen and nitrogen aging. After 
9 months’ aging at —5.6° and at 55° C. the bales were re- 
sampled and retested both before and after 12 days’ oxygen 
and nitrogen aging. The results were as follows: 

1. The aged rubber conformed to the general average 
of all stored rubber: i. e., modulus and tensile were higher 
after storage than before. The rate of cure was somewhat 
faster. 

2. Aged rubber after 12-day nitrogen bomb test in the 
testing formula was much poorer aging than the fresh rubber. 
In most cases the modulus and tensile were much higher 
and the cure faster in the stored rubber than in the fresh 
rubber. In three samples the stored rubber was completely 
ruined by the age test, whereas the same rubber when fresh 
had withstood this test. 

3. The 12-day oxygen test was not so severe on the 
stored rubber as the nitrogen bomb had been. Nevertheless 
the samples were all inferior to the same rubber when fresh. 

4. The logical conclusion to be drawn from this is that 
the natural antioxidant has been destroyed by storage. 


Change in Chemical Properties of Aged Rubber 


A change in chemical properties of rubber is sometimes 
an indication of the nature of physical changes taking place. 
Table III shows the chemical changes occurring in several 
bales. 

Tasre III. Cuemricat Cuances 1n RuBBER ON STORAGE FoR 9 MonTHS 


Alcoholic Ne Ne in 
Acetone KOH Acid in Acetone Extracted 
Extract Extract Number Extract Rubber 
————— nn TS 
Bale Before After Before After Before After Before After Before After 
‘o % % % % % % % 


Stored at -5.6° C. 


165 3.50 3.37 0.35 1.10 370 297 0.015 0.021 0.53 0.44 
167 3.40 3.32 0.30 1.00 360 273 0.014 0.025 0.53 0.42 
168 3.50 3.10 0.40 0.95 362 204 0.010 0.016 0.56 0.38 
173 3.55 2.98 0.45 0.90 230 204 0.014 0.018 0.46 0.39 
Stored at 55° C 
174 3.65 3.20 0.35 1.07 266 236 0.011 0.015 0.52 0.40 
175 3.60 3.25 0.42 0.85 275 205 0.011 0.015 0.52 0.33 
176 375 3.45 0.48 1:25 233 217 0.010 0.014 0.59 43 


The effect of storage is exactly the opposite of the effect 
of heat on rubber* except in nitrogen distribution. In the 
latter case the acetone extract and acid number increased. 
The decreased acid number and acetone extract may be due 
to a polymerization of part of the fatty acids, making them 
acetone-insoluble. Weight is given to this theory by the 
increased alcoholic potassium hydroxide extract. Alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide would reverse the polymerization proc- 
ess and extract the fatty acids from the rubber. The fact 
that the alcoholic potassium hydroxide extract increased 
more than the acetone extract decreased may be explained 
by supposing that some other non-rubber constituents have 
been rendered soluble by aging. The change in nitrogen 
distribution is in line with what we would expect. 


“Frozen” Rubber 


Among the many peculiar properties of rubber, that of 
freezing and thawing has been little investigated, in spite of 
its presence, during at least a part of the year, in this climate. 
It is occasionally encountered in midsummer and in rubber 
shipped direct from the plantations. Van Rossem and 





4Park, Carson, and Sebrell, Ind. Eng. Chem., 20, 478 (1928). 
5Rossem, van, and Dekker, Kautschuk, 5, No. 1, 2-5 (1929). 
6Leblanc and Kroger, Kolloid-Ztg., 37, 205-14 (1926). 
Kroger, Gummi-Ztg., 40, 782-4 (1926). 
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Dekker’, as a result of a study of frozen smoked sheets, ad- 
vanced the theory that the cause of the frozen conditions was 
crystal growth. The density, hardness, and light absorption 
of frozen rubber at various low temperatures were suddenly 
decreased at about 36-38° C., indicating a melting of crys- 
tals. They evidently did not encounter frozen rubber of 
the type which has not been exposed to freezing temperature. 
Leblanc and Kroéger® and Kroger’ used sufficient pressure 
on rubber to cause a change of state (aggregation) which 
they regarded as analogous to the effect produced by cold 
and, in a way, resembling vulcanization. 

Apparently milled rubber undergoes the same change as 
smoked sheets. Several bales of milled rubber were placed 
in a local ice plant at —5.6° C. and examined at various in- 
tervals during 38 weeks. The bales showed normal cooling 
curves and came to equilibrium in 4 to 6 days, depending 
upon their original temperature. When removed from the ice 
plant, the bales thawed in 5 to 7 days at room temperature 
varying from 15° to 30° C. 

Frozen rubber, whether in sheet or milled form, assumes 
an opaque, creamy color and becomes very difficult to work. 
This condition may be either permanent or temporary. By 
the former is meant rubber which remains unworkable, 
boardy, and opaque at room temperature; and by the latter, 
rubber which will thaw at room temperature. Most frozen 
rubber is in the second class. Both usually have the same 
appearance although bales of smoked sheets may assume 
their natural brown color and still remain boardy. By cut- 
ting a sheet the opaque, creamy color will be seen on the 
freshly cut edge. 

The thawing of frozen rubber is a very definite tempera- 
ture effect. A single sheet of permanently frozen crude rub- 
ber will remain boardy for months at room temperature. 
If placed in an oven at 50° C., it will thaw in a few minutes. 
A piece of smoked sheet 3 inches square thaws in 2 minutes. 


* 


Two adhering sheets, 3 by 3 inches thaw in 3 minutes; three 
sheets of the same size thaw in 41%4 minutes. This can be 
carried on up to the dimensions of a bale, which thaws com- 
pletely in 24 hours if not surrounded by other bales. 

The thawing of temporarily frozen rubber is a different 
type of change. Simple exposure to a moderate room tem- 
perature will thaw sheets in a few minutes. The thawing 
of a bale is, of course, a longer process, but extreme tempera- 
ture is not necessary except as a means of hastening heat 
transfer. 

None of the baled, milled rubber was found to be per- 
manently frozen, even after 38 weeks at —5.6° C. However a 
number of 1-pound samples which were deformed by a 
rubber-cutting machine and later stored under slight pressure 
for nearly a year at room temperature (5-35° C.) assumed 
the opaque, horny condition of permanently frozen smoked 
sheets and did not thaw out at room temperature. It would 
seem, therefore, that pressure is one cause of permanent 
freezing. 


Rubber Ship Fenders 
A new type of all rubber built-up disk bow fenders for 


vessels has a soft steel casing, or stem pad, attached to lie 
between the stem iron of a vessel and the pudding, thus pre- 
venting the iron from cutting through the fender as some- 
times happened while using the earlier models of rubber 
fenders. Roller bearing sectional disk fenders that hang 
horizontally are now used between ships moored abreast of 
each other. Each unit consists of six rolls of rubber material so 
grouped as to withstand compression and expansion without 
losing shape. The latter fenders, as well as all bow and 
stern fenders and chafing mats used around the vertical 
edges of landing floats, gangway landings, piling, dolphins, 
sea-walls, etc., are made from discarded automobile tires 
cut into various shapes and held together with special metal- 
lic devices. 
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EDITORIALS 





When Our Cooperation Counts 

HE widespread enthusiasm that greeted President 

Hoover’s recent moratorium suggestion may have 

somewhat subsided, but still strong is the general 
conviction expressed when it was announced that a year’s 
respite in the paying of war debts will be a world-wide 
boom. The proposal was not offered as a radical remedy 
for international ills but frankly as a palliative, and it 
must prove a much-needed measure of relief. Oppor- 
tunely presented, it is no mere generous gesture but an 
offer in keeping with the nation’s finest traditions of al- 
truism and magnanimity. 

Trade everywhere needed just some such fillip. Al- 
ready business morale here and abroad has been strength- 
ened prodigiously by the American overture, and there is 
every reason to believe that with even the temporary ban- 
ishment of the post-war financial incubus enterprise in all 
lands will continue to assume a more confident tone and 
gladness soon replace gloom. 

The bringing about of normalcy is, of course, the ap- 
pointed task of no particular political, industrial, or 
financial group or groups; it is a job in which we all must 
help heartily. We can not think that we may now idly 
drift along chanting, “Happy Days Are Here Again;’’ we 
must do our share toward bringing them back. It is in- 
cumbent on all of us to add to the impetus given by the 
Chief Executive, to redouble our efforts, and to conduct 
our various affairs that good times will not only soon re- 
turn but will long abide with us. 





Advisability of Wage Reduction 

OQ SUBJECT of late for the relief of manufactur- 

ing conditions has been more keenly debated than 

that of downward revision of the wage scale. 
Some large concerns, feeling that the lowered cost of 
living and the difficulty of paying dividends justify them 
in expecting workers to share with stockholders the 
downs as well as the ups of business, have already taken 
the bull by the horns in decreeing wage cuts of 10 per 
cent and more. The alternative they say would be to re- 
duce the working force, a greater hardship; and it might 
be difficult later to reassemble trained workers. More- 
over the idea of adding to unemployment is repugnant. 
Too many are out of work now. Hence has the com- 


promise suggestion been urged that until times improve 
it would be better to pay wages of $46,000,000 to 
45,000,000 ordinarily employed than to about 40,000,000 
still at work. This system means less pay per person, but 
less idleness. 

Despite cheaper raw materials and all the economies 
effected in production, wages still feature largely in fac- 


tory cost, in rubber manufacturing alone being estimated 
at from 28 to 35 per cent. Until greater efficiency can 
reduce such ratio, or until makers’ prices can be safely 
advanced, many manufacturers consider wage reduction 
as a necessary recourse and a reasonable readjustment 
policy. 

Opinions vary widely on the ethics and wisdom of 
wage reduction. President Hoover and many leading 
American industrialists are quoted in favor of keeping the 
high wage scale as essential for the high standard of liv- 
ing. Ii the lowering of wages became a general policy, 
it is held, it might retard the return of prosperity by 
fostering excess frugality and by reducing individual 
buying power, might lead to labor disturbances when 
prices advance and wages are not raised correspondingly, 
and might even incite agitation for nationalization of 
industries when there is already too much politics in 
business and too strong a trend toward higher taxes and 
government paternalism. 





Railroad and Rubber Mergers 


HE American railroad companies planning a 
merger into four great systems to insure net earn- 
ings of at least 514 per cent have seemingly lost 

interest in the scheme; instead they are pressing the gov- 
ernment for an increase in freight rates. A short time 
ago much was heard about a possible combination of five 
leading tire companies aiming to average as much net 
profit as the railroads sought. But, while the profit need 
is as strong as ever, enthusiasm over such a trade alliance 
seems to have petered out, and no substitute plan has been 
offered for insuring uniformly reasonable returns on the 
vast sum invested in tire making. Yet a “gentlemen’s 
agreement” among tire makers, faithfully observed, might 
do wonders in reviving and stabilizing the entire rubber 
industry. 





Reclaimers’ Task Harder 

N THE increasing use of powerful and continuous 

accelerators some technicians see increasing difficulty 

for makers of reclaimed rubber. Manufacturers of 
rubber goods vie with one another in producing com- 
pounds affording the utmost resistance to heat, and then 
reclaimers are expected to break down these vulcanizates 
of steadily rising heat resistance and to provide re- 
generated rubber of constantly improving quality. Many 
marvel that reclaimers are able even to maintain their 
products at the present high standard, much less still fur- 
ther to improve properties, under such a_ peculiar 
handicap. 
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Rubber Chemists Are Doing 


Rubber-Asphalt Compositions’ 


F. C. Van Heurn and M. A. Begheyn’ 


THE principle upon which this method of 
determination is founded is that sul- 
phur at about 150° C. rapidly acts upon 
rubber, vulcanized rubber being formed 
first, and finally ebonite, if sufficient sul- 
phur is present. Sulphur only begins to react 
noticeably with asphalt at about 175° C. 
The product of the final reaction of sul- 
phur with rubber in the presence of excess 
sulphur is insoluble in organic solvents. At 
atemperature ranging from 140° to 160° C. 
it is possible to transform the rubber into 
an insoluble condition and then to separate 
it by extraction from the unchanged or 
only very slightly changed asphalt. The 
sulphur in the resultant ebonite must then 
be determined, after which the rubber con- 
tent can be calculated. 


Procedure 


Weigh off about 2.5 g. of the material to 
be examined—or as many g. as are esti- 
mated to contain 50-100 mg. of rubber—in 
an alundum extraction thimble, and extract 
for about eight hours with xylene in an 
extraction apparatus. If abnormal quanti- 
ties of material are under examination, as, 
for instance, when there is only very little 
rubber, extraction may be carried out in the 
alundum thimble in portions. Heating in 
a pyrex tube (as described later) can then 
be substituted by heating in a porcelain 
crucible. If there is an excessive quantity 
of rubber, for example, more than 15 per 
cent, it is desirable that the material be 
diluted with asphalt until there is about 2.5 
per cent of rubber calculated on the mix- 
ture, in view of ebonite extraction to be 
rade later. 

So far as possible the xylene should be 
evaporated off the extract in a weighed 
beaker glass and the beaker glass then re- 
weighed. Transfer most of the residue to 
a pyrex tube and heat it at 160° C. for 
four to five hours in a drying oven with 
200 per cent by weight, hence, in this case, 
five g. of sulphur. Should hydrogen sul- 
phide be developed at this temperature, 
operations must be carried out at a lower 
temperature and a proportionately longer 
period allowed for the sulphur to act. 

‘During the process of heating, stir the 
mixture with a small rod a moment every 
hour. When cooled, tube and rod are 
placed upside down in a weighed alundum 
thimble and extracted with xylene, slowly 





1“Tdentifying Rubber Quantitatively in Com- 
positions of Rubber and Asphalt.” India Rubber 
J., June 27, 1931, pp. 847-51. 

2Amsterdam Laboratory of the 
Petroleum Mij., The Hague, Holland. 


Bataafsche 


at first and then more rapidly, in an ex- 
traction apparatus. When the xylene runs 
off clear, free the glass tube and rod of any 
ebonite still adhering and return them to 
the alundum thimble. Continue to extract 
briefly ; afterward drying and weighing the 
thimble at 150° C. The sulphur content 
of the insoluble residue, which can easily 
be removed from the thimble (this would 
not be the case with a Gooch crucible with 
asbestos fibers), is now thus determined in 
the following manner: 

Place 100 mg. in a 500-cc. pyrex round- 
bottomed flask, to which add 10 cc. of a 
solution containing one litre of nitric acid 
(sp. gr. 1.4) and 200 g. of zinc oxide, after- 
ward saturated with bromine. After shak- 
ing gently, let the mass stand for a few 
hours. Then add 15 cc. of fuming nitric 
acid, turn the fiask up quickly, and, after 
complete solution, add 5 cc. of bromine 
water. Now concentrate to the consistency 
of a syrup, and, if any organic particles 
still remain, add a few cc. of fuming nitric 
acid and again concentrate. 

After the substance has cooled, add a 
few crystals of potassium chlorate and heat 
the flask, while shaking, on the exposed 
flame until the liquid has evaporated and 
no further nitrous vapors rise. Absorb the 
residue in hydrochloric acid while gently 
heating. Six to seven cc. of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid (sp. gr. 1.19) is sufficient 
for the purpose and, after evaporation with 
water, filter. The sulphur should be de- 





Manganese in Raw Rubber' 


THE proposed use of a certain pro- 
prietary fungicide solution containing 
potassium permanganate led to the exami- 
nation of samples to determine the effect 
of adding manganese above that normally 
present in first grade plantation sheet and 
crepe and well-prepared lower grades. 
The fungicide contained a quantity of 
suspended matter which was filtered off. 
The filtrate contained 0.20 g. potassium 
permanganate per 100 cc., and the un- 
filtered fungicide 0.94 g. per 100 cc. 
When used in the proportions of 1 ounce 
to 1 gallon of pure latex, the fungicide 
caused no appreciable difference in tacki- 
ness compared to rubber prepared without 
it; but larger amounts developed increased 
stickiness. The rate of vulcanization was 
retarded by adding the permanganate. 
These results indicate that treatment of 
latex or raw rubber with potassium per- 
manganate cannot be recommended. 


TR. O. Bishop and K. C. Sekar. Quarterly J. 
R. Inst. of Malaya, Apr., 1931, pp: 239-45. 


termined in the filtrate as barium sulphate. 

These directions for the sulphur deter- 
mination have been taken from the survey 
of the principal methods used by the Neth- 
erlands Government Rubber Experimental 
Station at Delft, with supplements.* It is 
obvious that a blank sulphur determination 
must be made in the chemicals and the final 
figure deducted from the quantity of sul- 
phur found. 

If the percentage of impure ebonite found 
amounts to a percent of the material under 
examination, and if the sulphur content of 
that ebonite is b per cent, then the rubber 
content of the base material is: 

68 b 

xX — X a = 0.02125 ab. per cent. 


100 32 


Should a glass extraction apparatus not 
be available, an American extraction appa- 
ratus may be used. The disadvantage of 
the latter, however, is that the metal cool- 
ing coil becomes corroded by the sulphur 
vapors during extraction. 


When using this analytical method it is 
necessary that one should first of all ascer- 
tain whether the mixture of asphalt and 
rubber to be examined is soluble in xylene. 
If this does not prove to be entirely the 
case, only that part which is soluble in 
xylene can be analyzed. 

In technical mixtures containing, for in- 
stance, much rubber and little asphalt, one 
may quite conceivably find that not every- 
thing goes into solution in xylene. In that 
event the present method will not suffice; 
one would have to apply it to the extract 
and combine the result with that of a fur- 
ther chemical analysis of that part which 
did not dissolve in xylene. 

Such difficulties will not occur in the in- 
vestigations which interest us most and 
which are concerned with fairly simple 
mixtures of asphalt and rubber. But there 
will also be many technical rubber mixtures 
which can be analyzed by our method with- 
out difficulty. We have, for instance, dis- 
covered that after the extraction for one 
day of inner bicycle tires cut up into small 
pieces, with xylene, there is a residue of 
only 0.8 per cent of insoluble substances. 

The majority of vulcanized rubbers, with 
the exception of ebonite-like products, will 
easily dissolve in hot xylene. After having 
thus brought the rubber into solution, the 
major part of the xylene is evaporated, and 
examination is continued, as described, 
with a known quantity of the residue. 





3 Bulletin, 3rd series, 1921, No. 6. 
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Permeability of Rubber to Air IT 


N THIS paper the author discusses the 

effect of stretch, thickness, milling, com- 
pounding ingredients, kind of crude rubber, 
and temperature of vulcanization. His sum- 
mary and practical conclusions are as fol- 
lows: 


Summary and Practical Conclusions 


The permeability of rubber membranes 
was found to be approximately inversely 
proportional to thickness. The recently 
developed “super” automobile inner tubes 
are therefore undoubtedly better air con- 
tainers than the ordinary tubes of smaller 
gage. 

Most of the increase in permeability re- 

1 Presented before the Division of Rubber 
Chemistry at the 8lst mecting of the A. C. S., 
Indianapolis. Ind., March 30 to Apr. 3, 1931. 
Ind. Eng Chem., July, 1931. 


2 Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 


V. N. Morris 


sulting from stretch can be accounted for 
by the decrease in thickness accompanying 
stretch. 

Pure-gum stocks made from various 
commonly used plantation rubbers did not 
vary much in permeability. A stock made 
from a wild rubber, caucho ball, had a 
somewhat lower permeability. 

Milling on a steam-heated mill was found 
not to change permeability appreciably. 
The early stages of milling on a cold mill 
reduced the permeability of a stock slightly. 

The temperature of vulcanization seemed 
to have no influence on permeability, pro- 
vided the test slabs were cured to the same 
state. It may be concluded, therefore, that 
the recent trend toward higher tempera- 
tures of cure for inner tubes has not ad- 
versely affected their air-retaining capaci- 
ties. 


None of the various softeners or other 
organic materials tried was found to effect 
any appreciable decrease in the permeability 
of a rubber stock. 

The results indicate that permeability is 
roughly proportional to the volume of rub- 
ber hydrocarbon present in a stock. The 
nature of the principal compounding in- 
gredient used in a stock, however, does 
have some influence on permeability. Clay, 
channel black, and blanc fixe are among 
the compounding ingredients having the 
most beneficial influence on permeability. 

Experiments with stocks containing vari- 
ous quantities of zinc oxide indicate that 
permeability varies inversely with the vol- 
ume of pigment present. From the stand- 
point of the air-retaining capacity, the 
loading of inner-tube stocks with pigments 
is therefore desirable. 





Evaluation of Spent R 2 and Pipsol X 


FTER the utilization of R 2, R 2 base, 
Pipsol X, or Pipsol X emulsions it is 
often necessary to determine the quantity 
of active principle remaining. To accom- 
plish this determination the following 
method has been devised, which depends 
upon the idea that the active principle is 
an unsaturated chemical which absorbs 
iodine under conditions which do not give 
iodine to the other constituents of these 
products. It must always be remembered 
that the use of other chemicals with these 
accelerators brings in the possibility of 
giving high results, but the foreign ma- 
terials ordinarily encountered, such as am- 
monia, soaps, oleic acid, etc., do not affect 
this test. 
Apparatus 

1—50 cc. straight stopcock burette read- 
ing to 1/10 cc. graduations. 

1—White spot plate, porcelain with about 
twelve cavities. 

1—250 cc: pear shaped separatory funnel. 

1—100 cc. volumetric pipette. 

1—Eyedropper. 

1—100 cc. graduated cylinder. 

Several 150 cc. glass beakers. 

1—1 liter glass stoppered bottle for io- 
dine solution. 

Glass stirring rods. 


Solutions 


1. Tenth normal solution of iodine in 
benzol. This solution is prepared by ac- 
curately weighing out 12.69 gr. of iodine 
crystals and dissolving them by shaking in 
one liter of good grade benzol. In case 
the results are compared with an analysis 
of the original material by means of the 
same iodine solution, the accurate weighing 
of the iodine is not necessary. 

2. Starch solution. Boil 10 gr., approxi- 
mately, of starch with a liter of water for 
10 minutes. Allow to settle overnight, and 
use the opaque non-gelatinous upper liquor 
for indicator in the tests below. 


3. Benzol supply of several liters of good 

quality. 
R 2 Accelerator 

Since the curing value is not directly 
connected with the iodine titration, al- 
though it usually conforms pretty closely, 
the accelerator should be tested before and 
after use in the manner described for the 
material under test. Weigh a one and a 
half gr. sample of the R 2 under test into 
a clean 150 cc. beaker. Add 20 cc. of ben- 
zol from the graduate. Stir until it is in 
solution. In case regular R 2, freshly pur- 
chased is used, with accurately prepared 
iodine it is safe to run 25 cc. of the iodine 
solution into the sample from the burette. 

Then fill the cavities on the spot plate 
with 2 drops of the starch solution, freshly 
prepared. Add a drop of the benzol solu- 
tion from the sample solution in, the 
beaker to the starch solution in one of 
the cavities on the spot plate. If no bluish 
or dark colored line or coloration appears 
in the starch from contact with the sam- 
ple, add one more cc. of the iodine solu- 
tion from the burette to the sample in the 
beaker. Stir vigorously and test again. 

When almost enough iodine has been 
added to the sample a dark colored line 
and a blue coloration will appear in the 
starch droplet. Without adding more io- 
dine to the sample, stir it vigorously with 
a stirring rod for 2 minutes and again 
test a drop on the spot plate. If no dark 
line or coloration appears in 15 seconds, 
add ¥% cc. more of the iodine from the bu- 
rette and again stir for 2 minutes and 
test. The number of cc. of 10/N iodine 
solution in benzol, which after 2 minutes 
of stirring with the sample, will give a 
distinct dark line within 15 seconds on the 
spot plate, is the iodine value of the ma- 
terials. 

If the iodine value of the R 2 used is 35 
cc. originally, and after much use the 
same quantity of R 2 requires only 14 cc., 


it can be estimated that all of the R 2 ex- 
cept 14/35ths, or 40 per cent of the origina! 
material, has been used up. 


Pipsol X 


The procedure for Pipsol X, not in 
emulsion, is the same as under R 2 accel- 
erator except that 1 gr. instead of a gram 
and a half will constitute a sample. Also, 
the initial addition of the iodine in benzol 
is usually about 25 cc. instead of the 20 cc. 
in the case of R 2. 

For testing Pipsol X in emulsion with 
or without ammonia a quantity of the 
emulsion should be used which will con- 
tain approximately 1 gr. of the Pipsol X. 
Thus if a 1 per cent emulsion is made up, 
a sample consisting of 100 cc. should be 
pipetted from the emulsion. This is placed 
in the separatory funnel, and 30 cc. of 
benzol are added. It is carefully shaken 
for 2 minutes with the sample, and the 
benzol layer containing the extracted ac- 
celerator is drawn off and placed in a 
150 cc. beaker. The water or emulsion 
layer is again extracted with 30 cc. of 
additional benzol. It is shaken for two 
minutes, and this benzol layer is added to 
the benzol in the beaker. If freshly pre- 
pared unused Pipsol X has been made into 
the emulsion, an initial addition of 20 cc. 
of the iodine solution from the burette is 
used. Otherwise the titration value wili 
depend entirely upon the amount of use 
the Pipsol emulsion has had, and may re- 
quire as little as 1 or 2 cc. The residual 
accel2rator percentage is obtained by di- 
vidirig the iodine value of the spent ma- 
terial by its original iodine value and then 
by multiplying by 100. 

In the case of gasoline solutions of R 2, 
it is possible to titrate the equivalent of a 
1% gr. sample of R 2 in the gasoline with 
the iodine solution in benzol. The gasoline 
takes the place of the benzol for dissolving 
the sample very nicely. 
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Abstracts of Papers Read at the Fifth Annual Meeting of 
the Deutsche Kautschuk Gesellschaft (German Rubber 
Society) Held at Eisenach, Germany, May 14-16, 1931 


An Example of the Scientinc and 
Economical Preparation of Smoked 
Plantation Rubber. By N. H. Van 
Harpen. In the preparation of plantation 
rubber the duration of the drying period 
is of great importance. Smoked sheet 
usually requires from 5 to 15 days, and 
air-dried crepe 10 to 20 days for drying. 
Van Harpen undertook to discover 
whether by shortening the drying period 
and lowering the drying temperature, 
the quality of the rubber could be im- 
proved, so he carried out tests with 
smoked sheets in which only the thick- 
ness of the sheets varied. The math- 
ematical relations derived from _ this 
demonstrated the advantages of rolling 
the rubber as thin as possible in short- 
ening the drying period and further 
showed that costs for drying establish- 
ments decrease approximately in pro- 
portion to the square of the thickness 
of the sheet. While thinner sheets mean 
a larger surface and require more space 
and more time for rolling, the advan- 
tages appear to outweigh these draw- 
backs. 

In preparing the thin rubber the co- 
agulum should be as soft as possible. 
This condition is effected by shortening 
the time of coagulation and adding 
sodium silico-fluoride. The coagulum 
is rolled out to a thickness of 1.5-2 mm. 
and imprinted by special engraved rolls. 
The rubber not only dries quickly but 
also shows a favorable rate of cure and 
good physical properties. 

In reply to a question Mr. Van 
Harpen stated that this rubber was 
slightly better than normal sheet and 
crepe as regards technical uniformity. 

On the Polymorphy of the Gutta 
Percha Hydro-carbon. By G. von 
Susich. Up to the present the a-8 con- 
version of gutta percha and balata has 
only been approximately determined by 
X-rays, and little is known concerning 
the effect of impurities on melting and 
conversion points, rate of conversion, 
and the stretching process. The author 
and E. A. Hauser have carried out a 
number of X-ray experiments which 
show that the conversion point in a 
variety of samples of balata and gutta 
percha lies between 65° and 75°C; while 
the melting point lies between 60° and 
65°C. Impurities in the crude products 
had little effect on either the melting or 
the conversion points. 

Further investigations on _ purified 
Tjipetir gutta percha confirmed the sup- 
position that in the behavior of gutta 
percha we have to deal with a poly- 
morphy with monotropic conversion 


point. Conversion sets in at 68° C; the 
melting point of the a-modifications lies 
between 64° and 66° C; and of the B- 
modifications between 55° and 57° C. 
It may be assumed with certainty that 
these represent polymorphous modifica- 
tions and not chemical isomers. 

Comparison of the stretching process 
in gutta percha as shown by X-rays, 
with that of rubber, disclosed fundamen- 
tal differences. The speaker pointed out 
var.ous inconsistencies in the article by 
Stillwell and Clark on X-ray studies of 
gutta percha and balata’. 

Mr. Hauser pointed out the difficulty 
of accurate experiments in this field and 
warned against the formation of toc 
far-reaching conclusions. 

Two Years in the Rubber Territory 
of British Malaya and Netherlands 
Indies. By P. Scholz. A film was pre- 
sented showing in Part I, the production 
of Revertex; Part II, a native festival; 
Part III, land and people including 
scenes of the cultivation of various 
tropical crops besides rubber; and Part 
IV, return voyage via America. By way 
of introduction the lecturer spoke 
briefly of his scientific investigations on 
the chemistry of latex which he con- 
ducted on various estates in the East 
and which concerned: the measurement 
of the surface tension of fresh latex and 
its relation to the non-crepe constituents; 
two new methods of determining the dry 
and crepe content of latex*; and finally, 
several hundred parallel determinations 
of the dry substance and the crepe con- 
tent of various fresh latices from in- 
dividual trees and groups of trees were 
made in order to study the absolute and 
relative proportion of the non-crepe con- 
stituents in latex on the basis of their 
percentage differences. In the latter 
connection a number of irregularities 
were observed. 

Vulcanization with Benzoyl Peroxide. 
By A. van Rossem. No further details 
regarding vulcanization with benzoyl 
peroxide have been published since the 
first communication by Ostromislensky 
and nothing is known yet concerning the 
mechanism of this kind of vulcanization. 

Mr. van Rossem studied the effect 
of time, percentage of benzoyl peroxide 
and temperature on the vulcanization of 
a mixing composed of rubber and ben- 
zoyl peroxide only, and found that the 
time had very little influence on the final 
product and that the modulus in these 
vulcanizates mounts very steeply. Very 
little difference was noted in the effect 


1[Npra RUBBER Wor LD, June 1, 1931, pp. 61-62. 
2Jbid., p. 71. 


of addition of 10 or 29 parts of benzoyl 
peroxide, while even with 50 per cent 
hard rubber could not be obtained. In 
these vulcanizates tiny crystals, which 
prove to be benzoic acid, are visible, and 
altogether about 6 and 12 per cent can 
be extracted (with acetone first and then 
with alcoholic potash) in vulcanizates 
containing 10 and 20 parts of benzoyl 
peroxide respectively. 

The hydrogen atoms forming the ben- 
zoic acid are derived from the rubber 
hydrocarbon so that dehydrogenation 
takes place. 

Incidentally, unlike Boggs and Blake, 
the speaker found that heat developed 
during sulphur cure and also in ben- 
zoyl peroxide vulcanization. The author 
advises the greatest caution in making 
use of colorimetric data. Vulcanization, 
first with benzoyl peroxide, continued 
with sulphur, resulted in unusual accel- 
eration. 

Some Contributions to the Chemistry 
of Rubber. By R. Pummerer. In order 
to decide whether the double bonds are 
uniform or not, the fractionation of rub- 
ber was continued, and the reaction with 
free rhodanium was studied. The re- 
action is best observed with rubber in 
tetrachloride of carbon with an excess of 
rhodanium of 50 to 100 per cent. The 
end of the reaction is revealed in a con- 
gealing of the mass to a jelly and can 
only be observed in serial tests. The 
method is not very positive since the 
reaction of rhodanium still continues 
slowly, but a gradation of the double 
bonds could not be observed. The 
course of the reaction was quite normal. 
The resulting rhodanium rubber, pre- 
cipitated with petroleum ether, is an 
orange powder in general corresponding 


to the formula [C;5H, (SCN).]x, but also 


occasionally, for no apparent reason, 
containing oxygen. 
Next the titration of rubber with 


chloride of iodine in chloroform or in 
chloroform plus tetrachloride of carbon 
was studied. The use of 110-120 per 
cent of chloride of iodine proved most 
suitable. The chloride of iodine titer of 
gel rubber was found to be somewhat 
smaller than that of the sol rubber which 
was very close to 100. 

Finally experiments were made _ in 
ozone disintegration of rubber. Pum- 
merer succeeded in isolating 90 per cent 
of the disintegrated levulin skeleton, 
including about 1-2 per cent carbonic 
acid, 1-2 per cent formic acid, and at least 
2 per cent acetic acid. Traces of acetone, 
probably derived from impurities, were 
found in the first and the second frac- 
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tions of sol rubber, and in the levulin- 
aldehyde, a slight amount of pyro-race- 
mic acid. The origin of the latter and 
of the acetic acid has yet to be deter- 
mined. 

New Condensation Products of Rub- 
ber Hydrocarbons with the Aid of Ben- 
zoyl Chloride. By F. Kirchhof. The 
speaker obtained new condensation 
products, which he calls aryl-cyclo-rub- 
bers (benzylid rubbers), by applying the 
Friedel-Crafts reaction to rubber hydro- 
carbons. The products are white to 
yellow, amorphous, slightly thermoplas- 
tic bodies, which contain, besides carbon 
and hydrogen, very small quantities of 
organically combined chlorine and re- 
semble the already known body of the 
empiric formula (C;He) x in their chem- 
ical and physical behavior. 

Their specific gravity is about 1.1; they 
can hardly be made to swell, are almost 
insoluble and fairly indifferent to hal- 
ogen and oxygen. Treatment with 
bromine-tetra-chloride of carbon solu- 
tions results in bromine substitution 
with slow development of hydro-bro- 
mine. 

The benzylid rubbers, unlike the Bru- 
son cyclo-rubbers, are hardly discolored 


by sulphuric acid, even at boiling tem- 
perature, Regarding their constitution, 
it is assumed that from the benzoy! 
chloride and aluminum chloride, diben- 
zylchloride develops, which seems ca- 
pable of further analogous condensation. 

Recent Developments in the Field of 
Microscopy and Their Technical Ap- 
plication Especially in Connection with 
Rubber. By E. A. Hauser. Microscopic 
examination in the rubber industry has 
so far played an insignificant part be- 
cause the specimens require special prep- 
aration to obtain perfect images; while 
samples containing light-absorbing fillers 
give imperfect results. Therefore the 
use of microscopes such as are cus- 
tomary in the microscopy of metal has 
been experimented with, but only in the 
last few months have two microscopes 
of this type appeared on the market, 
which can be used without limiting the 
dimensions of the preparations. Une, by 
the Busch firm, however, has the dis- 
advantage that the surface of the sample 
must be comparatively smooth; the 
other, by the Leitz firm, on the other 
hand, is peculiarly adapted for work in 
rubber goods factories because any type 
of surface can be examined; while in ad- 
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dition ultra-microscopic examinations of 
colloid solutions, etc., can be carried out 
with it just as it is. 

Vulcanization Problems. Much in- 
terest was shown in E, A. Hauser’s com- 
munication regarding the accelerator- 
activator Barak. A mixing consisting of 
100 rubber, 0.1 sulphur, 0.1 accelerator, 
and 0.9 Barak was cured in 10 minutes 
at 3 atmospheres. It was empnasized 
that without the addition of the slight 
amount of sulphur, that is 0.1 per cent, 
no vulcanization took place. 

This information called forth a dis- 
cussion of the vulcanization problem 
which H. Loewen said was not fun- 
damentally altered by the experience 
with Barak. Mr. Pummerer suggested 
making titration and ozonizing tests with 
Barak vulcanizates in order to obtain 
some light on the question. Mr. Kirch- 
hof pointed out the analogy of Barak 
and activation with benzidine, lead-su- 
peroxide, zinc-superoxide, and benzoyl- 
superoxide and thought the question was 
probably only one of activation of 
double bonds besides polymerization. 
Mr. Van Rossem considered that in the 
effect of Barak, as of benzoyl peroxide, 
we have to deal with a bridge-formation. 
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Rupper. XIV. Behavior of Rubber 
with Iodine Chloride and with Dithiocy- 
enogen. R. Pummerer and H. Stark, 
Rubber Chem. Tech., July, 1931, pp. 399- 
403. 

Vutxacit DM. W. Staheli, Rubber 
Age (London), July, 1931, pp. 170-72. 

NoTEs ON PIPERIDINE ACCELERATORS. P. 
Schidrowitz and M. W. Philpott, India 
Rubber J., July 4, 1931, pp. 25-30. 

New AUTOGRAPHIC MACHINE FOR TEST- 
ING TENSILE PROPERTIES OF RUBBER. G. 
J. Albertoni, Ind. Eng. Chem. (Analytical 
Ed.), July 15, 1931, pp. 236-40. 


SCORCHING AND OTHER PLASTICITY 
CHANGES IN RUBBER COMPOUNDS ON 
Heatinc. E. QO. Dieterich and J. M. 


Davies, Ind. Eng. Chem. (Analytical Ed.), 
July 15, 1931, pp. 297-300. 

MICROTURBIDIMETER FOR DETERMINATION 
OF RUBBER CONTENT OF LATEX. G. D. 
Gehman and J. S. Ward, Ind. Eng. Chem. 
(Analytical Ed.), July 15, 1931, pp. 300-04. 

Harp AND SorT RUBBER FOR PICKLING 
TANKS. H. E. Fritz, Chem. '& Met. Eng., 
July, 1931, pp. 396-97. 

SYNCHRONIZING OPERATION OF CALENDER 
Trains. R. G. Lockett, Chem. '& Met. 
Eng., July, 1931, pp. 407-10. 

ACCELERATORS OF VULCANIZATION. F. 
Jacobs, Caoutchouc '& gutta-percha, June 
15, 1931, pp. 15562-65. (To be continued.) 

VULCANIZATION IN A SULPHUR BATH. 
A. Blondel, Caoutchouc & gutta-percha, 
June 15, 1931, pp. 15565-67. 
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PLANTATION RuBBER. N. H. Van Harpen, 
Kautschuk, June, 1931, pp. 108-10. 
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III. On the Non-Crepe Constituents of 
Latex of Hevea Brasiliensis. P. Scholz 
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110-15. 
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pp. 117-19. Illustrated. 
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G. V. Susich, Kautschuk, June, 1931, pp. 
120-22. Tables, diagrams. 
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Ulto Aceelerator 


ULt0 accelerator has been developed for 

producing very rapid cures at low tem- 
peratures. The benefits of such cures with 
references to high tensiles, good aging, and 
the conservation of colors are well known. 
Ulto is a zinc salt of a complex di-thio-car- 
bamate. It is a finely divided cream colored 
powder with a specific gravity of about 
1.50. In it are combined the good qualities 
of SPDX with entire freedom from dis- 
coloration; therefore it may be used with 
pure white or pastel colors. 

Like SPDX it is a fugitive accelerator 
in that it exhibits no detrimental after cure 
and, consequently, has excellent aging 
properties. It is non-migratory and does 
not bloom to the surface. As an ultra- 
accelerator it must be handled with care, 
using Revertex in connection with it to 
avoid prevulcanization. 


Ulto disperses readily but owing to its 
activity in small amounts it is preferable 
to use 15 to 25 per cent master batches. In 
general practice the sulphur required is 
from 2 to 3 per cent. 

At temperatures above 260° F. it is pref- 
erable to use 2.5 to 3 per cent of sulphur 
with Ulto although with highly com- 
pounded stocks at elevated temperatures 
much less sulphur can be used. At 212° 
F. the percentage of sulphur can be re- 
duced to 2 per cent and still produce very 
high tensiles. 

Quick curing cements at low tempera- 
tures and pure gum or compounded stocks 
are cured with equal ease. Stearic acid 
has practically no effect upon Ulto. Data 
from The C. P. Hall Co., Akron, O. 


Dispersion Tests 


ARIOUS' manufacturers have _ their 

favorite dispersion tests but one very 
simple, quick, and fairly satisfactory test 
is the gloss or shine of the cut section of 
the uncured mix. This test should, and 
can be, very quickly made on several parts 
of every batch, the thought being that one 
should be prepared for occasional batches 
that show slightly inferior gloss after 
standard treatment. In such cases a pas- 
sage through the refiners or remilling 
after a day or two of resting will gener- 
ally suffice. The point it is desired to make 
is that no manufacturer, and in particular 
no tire manufacturer, should expect his 
mixing procedure to function without 
supervision. The presence of a laboratory 
representative in the mixing room at prac- 
tically all times is recommended. The 
reward of such vigilance will be a satis- 
factory product. Data from Binney & 
Sm‘th. Co., 41 E. 42nd St., New York, 
N; YY: 
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Wire Cloth Space and Mesh 


HE term “space” as applied to wire 

cloth means the clear opening or in- 
side distance between parallel wires. The 
term “mesh” as applied to wire cloth means 
the number of openings in either direction 
per linear inch measured from center to 
center of parallel wires. 

After deciding upon the space and the 
diameter of the wire the mesh of wire cloth 
is computed by adding the two together and 
dividing into unity. For example if the 
diameter of the wire is .047 inches and the 
space is .036 inches, the total of the two is 
.083 inches. This divided into 1 results 
in 12, which is the mesh, or in other words, 
the number of spaces in one linear inch of 
the cloth. 


To determine the wire diameter use a 
micrometer caliper and measure both the 
warp and the shoot wires. 

Space is tested by means of a powerful 
magnifying glass and measuring the wires 
in both directions. If square mesh, the 
space should be the same both ways. 

The mesh is tested by measuring off one 
square inch of cloth; then by using a mag- 
nifying glass count the number of open 
spaces in each direction from center to cen- 
ter of the wires. Data from Newark Wire 
Cloth Co., Newark, N. J. 


Serap Drying and Reclaim 
Quality 


RECENT study, “Effect of Scrap Dry- 
ing Temperature on the Quality of 
Reclaimed Rubber,” (Jnd. Eng. Chem., 
July, 1931) is summarized in the following: 
Devulcanized tube and whole tire scraps 
were subjected to temperatures of 126.7° C. 
and 135° C., respectively, and dried to a 
final moisture content of 2 per cent pre- 
paratory to processing into finished re- 
claimed rubber. 

With increase in drying temperature the 
acetone extract remains unchanged while 
chloroform extract increases. With the 
higher temperatures the reclaims show a 
progressive increase in softness and tacki- 
ness, the highest temperatures used appear- 
ing to be the practical top limit for ease 
of processing. Compounds containing ap- 
proximately 35 per cent reclaim show no 
detrimental normal or aged stress-strain 
characteristics. 

A maximum ultimate drying temperature 
of 121.1° C. to a minimum moisture con- 
tent of 3 per cent is suggested for all stand- 
ard types of devulcanized rubber scrap, 
with the recommendation that much lower 
ultimate drying temperatures be maintained 
and that more rapid drying be promoted by 
the use of higher temperatures in the wet 
end of the drier. 








Hakuenka 


NFORMATION comes from Japan of 

native whiting so processed that it pos- 
sesses marked reenforcing value in rubber 
compounding. This product, known as 
Hakuenka, signifying “white glossy flower,” 
is substantially u-calcium carbonate, very 
unstable under ordinary conditions but 
well stabilized by special processing. Its 
colloidal particle and great wetting power 
impart to it remarkable reenforcing action. 
The material is prepared in eight different 
grades or characteristic groups for avail- 
ability under various compounding condi- 
tions. The remarkable dispersive ability 
of the A brands of Hakuenka adapted for 
tire and footwear manufacture is shown in 
the following range of their particle size 
content. 


Microns Per Cent 
Bee ee None 
BRU ieanne sina sia ateaseacs 12.41 
i i a 
PERN ede => oe bab acute ice ats 59.47 
eae ae nae eRe ae em 9.46 


As a rubber compounding ingredient, 
Hakuenka compared with ordinary calcium 
carbonate gives a much higher tensile, 
greater acid-resisting power, and mixes 
easier on the mill. 

Compared with carbon black it does not 
adsorb air and cause interior oxidation. Its 
thermal conductivity is much less than that 
of carbon black and it has full range of 
use with all colors. It is weak in covering 
power; therefore, the tone of added colors 
are never changed or faded. Data from 
Shiraishi Kogyo Kaisha, Ltd., Tokyo and 
Osaka, Japan. 


Carbon Black Test 


N A recently published paper’, Wiegand 

and Snyder give the following quality 
test for carbon black measured in terms of 
adsorption of DPG removed. 

Two grams of C.P. diphenylguanidine 
are dissolved in one litre of ethyl alcohol 
(U. S. No. 1 denatured has been success- 
fully used). Fifty ccs. of this are shaken 
with one gram of the sample for two hours. 
It is then filtered, and 25 cc. of the filtrate 
titrated with .01 normal hydrochloric acid 
using a mixture of bromphenol blue and 
methyl red. The result is expressed as the 
percentage of DPG removed. 

A review of many duplicate tests shows 
a mean deviation of well under 5 per cent. 
This indicates a probable error distinctly 
lower than the variability due to differences 
in quality. In other words, the test is satis- 
factory as regards chemical accuracy. 


1*Some Properties of Carbon Black I—Ad- 
sorption.” Paper presented to American Chemical 
Society, Indianapolis, Ind., April, 1931. 
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Poulos’ Body Builder 


Rubber Exereiser and 
Body Builder 


NOTHER exerciser designed to build 

a powerful body for the user and to 
help him acquire health and proper sym- 
metry has made its appearance. This all- 
rubber device of pure gum, said to build 
vigor, grace, and posture for everyone, 
has been patented by Sergeant Frank Pou- 
los, well-known athletic director, and is 
made for him by The Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc., Passaic, N. J. With this exerciser, 
a wide, long rubber strip, comes a broad- 
side giving numerous directions for its use. 
This body builder, here illustrated, is made 
in several weights: in one size for women 
and in light, medium, light heavy, and 
heavy weights for men. 


Oil Suction and 
Discharge Hose 


HE severity of service imposed upon 

oil suction and discharge hose calls for 
special quality materials and construction 
adapted to withstand deterioration and 
abuse. The picture represents several im- 
portant departures from the usual smooth 
bore oil suction hose construction. Its 
make-up from the interior outward em- 
bodies the following features : 

First comes a spiral of half oval steel 
wire spaced 3%-inch. This is covered with 
2 plies of strong bias cut fabric conforming 
snugly to the corrugated contour of the 
wire spiral. Next a 1-inch duck strip is 
applied following the helical wire spacing. 
Here it functions to bind the under fabric 
plies in place, assists to exclude oil from 
the rubber tube, and has independent free- 
dom of movement without any strain when 
the hose is flexed. The rubber tube is 
heavy uniform gage and strongly resistant 
to oil. Over the tube, plies of special 
strong bias cut duck form the main fabric 
support of the hose structure to withstand 
heavy pressures and sharp bends. An in- 
termediate layer of rubber of the same oil 
resisting stock as the first tube acts to 
cushion the main fabric body and the spiral 
oval steel wire that encircles the hose im- 
mediately over the spacing of the inner 
wire spiral. This outer spiral is covered 
with a single ply of fabric which is still 
further bound and held in position by a 


l-inch wide strip of duck wound in the 
spacing interval of the spiral. Finally the 
hose is encased in a rubber cover resistant 
to oil and gasoline, which also protects the 

















Real Service Suction Hose 


under structure from atmospheric oxidation 
and prevents contact of the outer steel coil 
that might cause sparking when the hose 
is dragged over sharp edges on the dock or 
on the steel deck of the ship. Atlas Rub- 
ber Co., 149 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Air Raft or Mattress 


O THE beach habitué Converse-Hodg- 
man, Malden, Mass., introduces Fun- 
flote, an air raft or mattress which can be 
used on land or in the water. In the water 
it serves as a raft. The manufacturer 


claims it has an unusual amount of buoy- 
ancy and easily supports two or three 
adults at one time. It can be used at 
beach, lake, river, or pool, and provides 
unlimited fun for all informal water sports. 
After the swimming, bathing, and water 
activities are over the mattress can be 
tossed onto the beach or shore. It dries 
out completely in a few minutes and can 
be used for lounging and resting. 

This air raft has a colorful, attractive 
awning duck on top and a green drill 
bottom. It measures 30 by 72 inches and 
has the same construction as the Converse 
“Camplite” air bed. A large eyelet at each 
corner makes it easy to string rope which 
serves as a hand hold. When deflated, the 
Funflote rolls into convenient carrying 
size. 

Its uses are almost unlimited. While it 
is primarily intended for water sports of 
all kinds and shore lounging, it is just as 
practical as a camp bed and can also be 
used in steamer and porch chairs, for an 
auxiliary bed in the summer home or 
camp, and in dozens of other ways. 





Rope-Soled Footwear 


ROM the Alfred Hale Rubber Co., 
North Quincy, Mass., comes news of 
canvas shoes with rope soles. These shoes, 
made in oxford style in all white or white 
with a colored saddle, have a canvas up- 
per with a sole of rope impregnated with 
rubber. As they will not slip on wet decks, 
they are excellent for yachting. Such foot- 
wear finds much use also on tennis courts. 
For women is available another model, 
the Rajah Rope Tie. It is fashioned with 
an all-awning stripe upper or a white upper 
with an awning stripe tie. 





Riding the Waves on a Funflote 
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New Maehines and Appliances 





Royle Strainer Head 


Strainer Head 


THE quick cleaning expansion pattern 

straining head pictured is one of the 
interchangeable heads built for the No. 5 
wormed geared Perfected tubing machine. 
The strainer head consists of two heavy 
castings, the heavier of which is arranged 
with circumferential lugs for bolt attach- 
ment to the body of the tuber; while the 
lighter casting is hinged as a gate to the 
main part of the head. The latter is cen- 
trally bored to match up with the stock 
screw cavity of the machine. 

At its outer end the bore is expanded 
conically to correspond in area with the 
wire disk through which the rubber stock 
is screened. It is also recessed to accom- 
modate the screening disk and its perfo- 
rated supporting plate located in the gate- 
like casting. ’ 

For operation the latter is closed and se- 
cured in place with seven heavy swing 
bolts. This arrangement makes for easy 
operation and quick cleaning by slicing off 
of the clogged strainer wire disk from the 
unstrained stock back of it. A clean wire 
may then be set in place and screening 
proceed with minimum delay. 

The idea of removing bits of metal, etc., 
from rubber and reclaim is attributed as 
the invention of the late Edred W. Clark, 
former manufacturer of tubing machines 
in Hartford, Conn. John Royle & Sons, 
Paterson, N. J. 


Ajax Flexible Coupling 


AN EASTERN coupling manufacturer 
conducted a most unusual and interest- 
ing flexible coupling test at the National 
Convention of Iron and Steel Engineers at 
Cleveland in June. 

The flexible element in the coupling, be- 
ing the vital point subjected to shock or 
friction and pressure due to misalinement, 
was selected as the coupling part on which 
to make the test. 

A steel frame was set up and a large 10- 
inch bore, 2,100 pound coupling was sus- 
pended by three rods inserted through the 
pin holes in the two flanges of a small 13%- 
inch bore coupling. The unit was then 
connected to a hoist which jolted the 


weight up and down, and brought direct 
shock and pressure to bear on the rubber 
bumpers. 

The shock service imposed was as ex- 
treme as in any normal operation. This 
demonstration proves that the rubber bush- 
ing in this type of coupling will do the 
the work for which it is intended without 
loosening in the flange. Under no service 
conditions is the coupling subject to any 
great fraction of the direct pull which it 
received in this test as the free floating 
pins limit the load in service to compres- 
sion and expansion, and in this test there 
was a deadweight pending to drag the 
rubbers out of the holes. The Ajax Flex- 
ible Coupling Co., Westfield, N. Y. 


for hydraulic operation. In referring to 
the view showing the vulcanizer in closed 
position, 1 is the time control device which 
automatically controls the closing, length of 
time of cure, and opening of the vulcan- 
izer. After placing a green tire in posi- 
tion in the lower half of mold, the operator 
presses a small plunger at the side of the 
control, thus closing the vulcanizer; after 
this move the timing and the opening are 
automatic. This device can also be con- 
nected to operate one or more vulcanizers. 
As different controllers are available, none 
is included as standard equipment, and 
some tire companies prefer different types. 
No doubt the ideal way to operate these 
vulcanizers is by use of time control; how- 
ever they can be operated by 
hand. 











Rubber Bushing Stands Severe Test traps is assured. 





Individual Tire Vuleanizer 


THE accompanying illustrations repre- 
sent a new individual tire vulcanizer 








Again referring to the 
closed vulcanizer, 2 is the 
steam back and can be made 
to accommodate the particu- 
lar type of mold desired. 
The tire mold, as shown at 
3, is bolted to the open steam 
back, forming a steam cav- 
ity between the two, thus 
bringing the steam in direct 
contact with the back of the 
mold, without loss of heat. 
In a combination of this 
type mold and back an ab- 
solutely clean surfaced cav- 
ity not subject to condensate 
However 

other types of insert molds 
can be used as the backs and molds are 
furnished separately. A three-way dia- 
phragm-operated air- or  water-control 
valve, 4, regulates the air or the water in 
and out of the bag. One valve is required 
for air, and two when water is used. 

















Open 





Closed 


Summit Automatic Tire Vulcanizer 
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The hydraulic valve controlling the water 
for opening and closing the vulcanizer is 
shown at 5, and 6 shows the cam cut in the 
side column that operates and controls the 
tilting action of the lower platen into load- 
ing and unloading position. The end of a 
rod, of which there are three, is shown at 
7. These make contact with the top of the 
cylinder during the last part of the down- 
ward stroke, causing the mold proper to 
recede from the bead ring, thereby strip- 
ping the tire from the bottom half of the 
mold. 

One of the outstanding features of this 
vulcanizer is that at all times there is a 
follow up action, such as only hydraulic 


pressure can give. The Summit Mold & 
Machine Co., 1022-1024 S. High St., 
Akron, O. 


Cireular Trimming 
Machine 


NEW and improved machine for trim- 
ming the overflow on all types of 
molded rubber heels, soles, taps, and miscel- 
laneous molded circular goods is illustrated. 


It embodies refinements and improvements 
over previous models. A special feature of 
this model C is that it can be fitted to trim 
successfully various types of circular goods 
and thus fills a need of many years on the 
part of manufacturers of various types of 
molded circular goods for a machine to 
replace their present makeshift mechanical 
means and hand trimming methods. 
Among the essential refinements and im- 
provements in this model are cutter shafts 
set on an angle, resulting in an edge “bite” 
between the cutters and the embodiment of 
a vertical feed and gage which permits 
closer and more accurate trimming. Quick 
and simple adjustments are provided to 
adapt the machine for the different types 
of work. A grinder attachment is also em- 
bodied in the machine, thereby providing 
means for maintaining efficient results from 
the cutting members at all times. Although 
the machine is regularly fitted to use oil 
as a lubricant, a water tank is supplied 
when desired. United Shoe Machinery 
Corp., 140 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 














Acid Pump 


DEVICE has been perfected for safe 
and easy removal of acids and other 
liquids from deep containers. The illus- 





Thompson’s Pneumatic Pump 


shows this convenient method of 
operation for drawing acid out of a carboy. 
The stream of acid is smooth and entirely 
free from spurting from start to finish. 
To operate the pump the rubber bulb is 
squeezed, forcing air into the carboy 
through the valve. This in turn forces the 
liquid out through the lead pipe which 
reaches to the bottom of the carboy. 
When it is desired to stop the flow, the re- 
lief valve is pressed upward; this action 
permits the air to escape. The lead over- 
flow pipe has no connection with the valve 
body, and, when withdrawn, no acid re- 
mains in it. 

It also serves as a gage showing the 
amount of acid left in the carboy. Choice 
of lead, hard rubber, or glass tubes can be 
furnished, depending on the material with 
which they are to be used. Also an im- 
portant feature is the fact that the parts 
are replaceable. When the valve wears out, 
a new one may be obtained; so there is no 
loss connected with the pumps. Scientific 
Glass Apparatus Co., Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Firestone Penetrometer 
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Rubber Penetrometer 


RAPID and accurate penetrometer 

for determining the hardness of rub- 
ber has been perfected for laboratory use 
and is designed to render valuable prac- 
tical service to the rubber industry. The 
penetration test of hardness is used in 
connection with the purchasing and grad- 
ing of rubber, the development, adjust- 
ment, and perfection of processes and in 
checking the uniform quality of finished 
products independently of their size, form, 
and color. 

The principle of the test is as follows: 
If a point is pressed into a piece of elastic 
material, the depth of penetration will de- 
pend upon: first, the pressure exerted; 
second, the area, shape, and material of the 
penetrating point; and third, the resistance 
offered by the material being penetrated. 
If the pressure is made constant and the 
constants of the point are carefully main- 
tained, the depth of penetration will de- 
pend only upon the hardness of the pene- 
trated material. - 

The specimen to be tested is placed on 
the bed of the instrument, here pictured, 








and the handle is depressed. 
thousandths of an inch penetration, is ob- 
tained almost instantly from a dial gage on 


A reading, in 


the instrument. The readings will vary 
from zero for a very soft material to 100 
for a hard material. As constructed, the 
instrument measures the hardness of 
specimens ranging from 14-inch to 8 inches 
thick. 

If the specimens being tested are plain 
and fairly uniform in shape and size, as 
many as fifteen tests per minute can be 
made with accuracy. It is not necessary 
that finished products be cut or special 
specimens made for this test because of the 
flexibility and portability of the instrument. 
It may be used on finished articles varying 
in size from rubber heels to automobile 
tires. The operator can make tests of ar- 
ticles in a “production line” without inter- 
fering with the efficiency of the other 
workers. The instrument can be carried 
from one part of a factory to another 
with ease. American Instrument Co., Inc., 
774 Girard St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Seiberling Executive 


Hard work and real ability have charac- 
terized the long business career of W. 
Edwin Palmer, secretary and assistant 
treasurer of the Seiberling Rubber Co., 
Akron, O. ’Way back in ’99 when he 
joined The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, 
as a fifty-dollar-a-month clerk, his 
capability soon manifested itself, winning 
for him many promotions from bookkeeper, 
cashier, assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer, to secretary and treasurer. In 
1921, however, he cast his lot with the 
Seiberling company to become secretary 
and assistant treasurer, positions which he 
holds to this day. 

Mr. Palmer is a local boy who has made 
good. He was born in Hudson, O., on 
August 31, 1874. Later he attended the 
high school and Western Reserve Academy, 
both in Hudson. He spent 1892 and 1893 at 
Eastman College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





W. Edwin Palmer 


Even outside the business world -has he 
merited distinction, for in 1918 he received 
the 33rd degree of Scottish Rite Masonry, 
highest honor of the order. He belongs 
also to all affiliated Masonic organizations. 





C. O. Konrad, Akron agent for Black 
Rock Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Conn., is 
now located at 108,S. Balch St., Akron. 


The American Industrial Rubber Co., 
532-36 S. St. Clair St., Toledo, manu- 
factures industrial rubber goods from 
sponge to hard rubber. The company 
is licensed by the Rubber to Metal Corp. 
to vulcanize rubber to metal. Officers 
are: H. H. Wolfe, president; C. E. 
Lavender, vice president; W. B. Frey, 
secretary and treasurer; and Fred 
Knopp, purchasing agent. 


OHIO 


Navy Balloon Wins 


Six balloons entered in the 1931 national 
elimination race for the P. W. Litchfield 
trophy, sailed skyward from the Akron 
airport on the afternoon of July 19. Lieut. 
T. G. W. “Tex” Settle and Lieut. Wilfred 
Bushnell, flying the U. S. Navy balloon, 
captured the trophy, having traveled 215 
miles. Second place went to Frank A. 
Trotter and Roland G. Blair, flying the 
Goodyear Zeppelin Corp. entry 190 miles. 
These two teams are eligible to represent 
the United States in the international race 
this year. 





H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc., crude and 
scrap rubber dealer, moved its Akron 
office to larger quarters in the new 
Central Depositors Bank Bldg., Akron’s 
first skyscraper. 


Latex Rubber Products, Inc., a new 
Akron concern, on August 1 will begin op- 
erating on a continuous twenty-four-hour 
schedule, employing about fifty workers, 
in the manufacture of latex rubber spe- 
cialties, including a stocking protector. 
Officers are: president, L. W. Crandall, 
who holds a similar position with the 
Burke Golf Co., Newark, and the Day- 
ton-Handle & Golf Co., Dayton; vice 
president, John R. Gammeter, who in- 
vented the automatic machinery for dip- 
ping the rubber fabric used in the firm’s 
products; treasurer, Alex Turner, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Burke com- 
pany; secretary, E. J. Brelsford, Burke 
cashier; director of sales, John A. 
Rishel, formerly director of footwear 
sales, The B. F. Goodrich Co. The new 
company was organized several months 
ago and incorporated at $200,000. 


The Republic Rubber Co., Youngs- 
town, through Vice President O. S. 
Dollison announced that effective Au- 
gust 1 Advertising Manager R. M. 
Gattshall has been granted one year’s 
leave of absence to become executive 
manager of the Joint Merchandising 
Committee of the Triple Supply & Ma- 
chinery Associations, which consists of 
the American Supply & Machinery 
Mfrs. Assn., the Southern Supply & Ma- 
chinery Distributors Assn., and the 
National Supply & Machinery Dis- 
tributors Assn. 

Mr. Gattshall before he left announced 
that Norman M. Grove, of Tulsa, Okla., 
has joined the commercial staff of the 
Republic company, with headquarters in 
Tulsa. Mr. Grove in 1919 opened the 
Tulsa branch office for the Gustin Bacon 
Mfg. Co. and had charge of it until he 
joined Republic. He spent a few weeks 
last month at Youngstown getting ac- 
quainted with Republic policies and 
methods. 





Goodrich Superintendent 


Nearly two decades of service with the 
one company, years marked by many well- 
earned promotions, form part of the 
splendid record of Gilbert L. Matthias, 
general superintendent, Mechanical Di- 
vision, The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 
In 1912 he joined that organization, with 
which he held the following positions: 
draftsman; machine designer; manager, 
Machine Development Department; pro- 
duction superintendent; and general super- 
intendent. 





Gilbert L. Matthias 


Mr. Matthias always has been interested 
in machinery. From 1906 to 1909 he 
served a special apprenticeship with the 
Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, O. 
Next he was with the National Tube Co., 
Lorain, O., before going to Goodrich. 

Galion, O., is his home town, where he 
was born on October 15, 1886. He was 
educated at Galion High School. 

This executive may be reached at 388 
Athens Rd., Silver Lake Village, O. 





The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, through President Paul W. 
Litchfield, presented Fred Gras, mechan- 
ical goods department, with a sheepskin 
scroll signed by ninety-one business as- 
sociates and friends in recognition of 
his thirty years’ service with the com- 
pany. Mr. Gras received other gifts 
from his associates in celebration of the 
event. 

Back from a 12,000-mile tour which 
took it into twenty-four states, one of 
the two big, twelve-foot Goodyear pneu- 
matic tires has been placed on perma- 
nent display above the factory lobby 
entrance of the Akron Goodyear factory, 
where, mounted on a pedestal, it re- 
volves day and night, attracting almost 
as much attention as it did when trav- 
eling the highways of the nation. 
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Goodrich Notes 
Meetings 
Directors of The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, met at Akron on July 13 for 
the first time in two years and after a 


brief session in the forenoon attended 
the funeral of Frank H. Mason. 
Officials and directors who were at 


the meeting included: J. D. Tew, presi- 
dent; T. G. Graham, first vice president; 
J. H. Connors, vice president; S. M. 
Jett, secretary; V. I. Montenyohl, treas- 
urer; T. B. Tomkinson, comptroller; 
David M. Goodrich, chairman of the 
board; C. C. Goodrich, C. M. Keys, A. 
H. Marks, Charles S. McCain, Sydney 
Weinberg, George M. Moffett, and Frank 
H. Hobson. 

Goodrich district advertising managers 
were in Akron July 13, 14, and 15 for a 
conference. Those present were: V. C. 
Carr, Boston; J. D. Kattenhorn, New 
York; M. P. Van Pelt, Atlanta; L. B. 
Cooley, Akron; A. Y. Lucal, Chicago; 
L. T. Griener, Kansas City; N. H. 
Keeling, Dallas; R. E. Jeffers, Los An- 
geles; and R. C. Groffmann, Kitchener, 
Ont., Canada. 

Division managers who held their sales 
sessions on July 15 were: Frank Titus, 


Los Angeles, Pacific district; F. A. 
Meurin, Dallas, southwestern; G. B. 
Campion, New York, eastern; A. C. 


Kelly, western, and R. B. McTammany, 
central. 

The conference sessions were con- 
ducted by T. G. Graham, first vice presi- 
dent; C. B. O’Connor, tile sales man- 
ager; P. E. Kelly, advertising manager; 
Guy Gundaker, Jr., sales promotion man- 
ager; H. W. Maxson, public relations 
manager; Wilson Brey, truck and bus 
tire sales; W. C. Behoteguy, merchan- 
dising manager; R. T. Griffiths, general 
manager, Miller division; H. E. Van 
Petten and E. T. Morris, advertising. 


International Goodrich 


International B. F. Goodrich Co., execu- 
tives were entertained at luncheon on 
July 22, at the City Club, Akron, by the 
Akron Export club members and mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Commerce. E. E. 
Pardee, assistant export manager, Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co. presided and 
Attorney Robert Guinther was toastmaster. 


Personnel Activities 


George Oenslager, research chemist 
with Goodrich twenty-six years, last 
month addressed professors of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, on the 
technology of rubber. 

L. G. Hegner, merchandising manager 
of-the Miller Rubber Co., Goodrich sub- 
sidiary, is the author of a book on “Re- 
tail Selling in the Drug Store,” which 
came off the press last month. He has 
been with Miller ten years as a mer- 
chandiser of druggists’ sundries. Prior 


to that time he was in the retail drug 
business. 

R. F. Stratton, manager of the Good- 
rich Co., window display department, won 
first and second prizes in the manufac- 
turers’ display contest of the International 
Association of Displaymen, recently held 


Mass. He submitted photo- 
graphs of window displays of Goodrich 
products. The contest was open to manu- 
facturers of all classes of merchandise. 

More than 250,000 American motorists 
have joined the Silvertown Safety League 
it was announced on July 16. 


in Boston, 


New Product 


The Diamond Rubber Co., another 
Goodrich subsidiary, has announced a 
new product, “Rubber Crimps” or “U” 
Type Hydraulic Packing, for service on 
hydraulic rams and presses, which is 
made in rings of standard sizes with a 
“U” shaped cross-section. The rubber 
is especially compounded to resist oil. 
It is covered almost completely with a 
layer of fabric, adding considerable 
strength and helping maintain the %4-inch 
flare at the bottom. When worn or im- 
perfect parts appear in the ram, the 
rubber packing with its flare works 
much more satisfactorily than any other 
kind. 

This packing has the following im- 
portant advantages: very low cost; 
suitable for use with pressures up to 
3,000 pounds and more; not affected by 
the heat generated in a_ hydraulic 
press; wears very slowly and evenly; 
fits snugly against the ram at all times, 
making an absolute seal even when the 
ram is imperfect; thickness vertically 
through center is 34-inch, twice that 
ordinarily used, serving to stiffen the 
flare and increase the strength and the 
life of the packing; will not dry up 
when a press is idle; ideally adapted for 
all sizes of rams; and can be furnished 
in any standard diameter. 

Goodrich also manufactures golf ball 
centers, rubber grips for club shafts, rub- 
ber tees, practice mats and balls, and rub- 
ber grass for miniature golf courses. 





General T. & R. Business 


When The General Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, declared its 62nd consecu- 
tive dividend on its common. stock, 
President Wm. O’Neil announced that 
the company had made and sold 18 per 
cent more tires in the first six months 
of the present fiscal. year, which started 
on December 1, than during the same 
period in 1930. 

“The tire business is getting better 
steadily,” he said. ‘“We sold more tires 
in both quarters of the first half of 1931 
than in 1930, and our business in dollars 
and cents was considerably better dur- 
ing the second quarter this year than 
during the first. 

“In the second quarter this year our 
company more than made up the loss 
that was sustained during the first three 
months because of a writedown in in- 
ventory due to decreasing costs of crude 
rubber. 

“A recent survey of our principal dis- 
tributers leads us to look forward to 
better business during the last half of 
1931. 

“We have been able to keep our 
workers on the job and we have not re- 
duced wages, maintaining production on 
an even keel throughout the first half 
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of the year. That the plants may con- 
tinue to operate at the same rate, Gen- 
eral dealers have pledged themselves to 
distribute almost one-fifth more tires 
than last year, even though it may be 
necessary for them to take reduced prof- 
its as so many merchants in all lines of 
business have been doing.” 





The C. P. Hall Co., chemical manu- 
facturer, on July 1 moved its Akron 
office to Suite 2510, Central Depositors 
Bank Bldg. 

The Giant Tire & Rubber Co., Find- 
lay, has announced the appointment as 
eastern sales manager of R. B. (Dick) 
Tracy, formerly president of the Hen- 
derson Tire & Rubber Co., Columbus. 
He is well known to the auto tire in- 
dustry in the East, the South, and the 
West, where for many years he repre- 
sented the Michelin Tire Co. in all sales 
departments. Mr. Tracy was also sales 
manager of the Paul Rubber Co., Salis- 
bury, N. C. 

Denman Tire & Rubber Co., manu- 
facturer of tires, Warren, with a branch 
at 2015 S. Michigan St., Chicago, IIl., 
has the following executives: E. M. 
Bertha, president; W. B. McCandless, 
vice president and treasurer; E. J. Lusk, 
secretary; and H. F. Webster, purchas- 
ing agent. 

D. M. Grill Co., Cleveland broker, 
has contracted to lease for one year and 
then to purchase the Monoblock Rubber 
plant at Mooreville to manufacture rub- 
ber carpeting, battery boxes, and other 
patented articles. 





Rubber Trade Inquiries 


The inquiries that follow have already been 
answered; nevertheless they are of interest not 
oniy in showing the needs of the trade, but be- 
cause of the possibility that additional information 
may be furnished by those who read them. The 
Editor is therefore glad to have those interested 
communicate with him. 


No. Inquiry 


1379 Skiving machine manufacturer. 

1380 Manufacturer of small outfits for making 
rubber hand stamps. 

1381 Manufacturer of Foot Sure safety bath 
mat. 

1382 Sponge rubber manufacturers. 

1383 Seller of cork dust. 

1384 Supplier of light calcined magnesia. 

1385 Seller of wood flour. 

1386 Manufacturer of Mermaid rubber bath 
spray head. 

1387 Information wanted regarding factory cost- 
ing of mechanical and dipped goods. 

1388 Manufacturer of ink for printing adver- 
tisements on toy balloons. 

1389 Supplier of Japanese Lac. 

1390 Manufacturer of Shellackose, an alcohol 
soluble phenolic condensation resin. 

1391 Manufacturer of the Nada swimming tube. 

1392 Manufacturers of rubber clothing, drug- 
gists’ sundries, bathing caps and shoes, 
and rubber specialties. 

1393 Export representation for manufacturer of 
druggists’ sundries. 

1394 Manufacturer of Rubber Foam. 





Foreign Trade Circulars 


Special circulars containing foreign rubber trade 
information are now being published by the Rub- 
ber Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


NuMBER SpeciaL CrrcuLars 


British exports of footwear, April, 1931. 
British exports of automobile casings, 


tire exports, 
1931. 


Belgian 
quarter, 
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Little change occurred in the New 
Jersey rubber industry, except a gain in 
the hard rubber output. Tire plants 
operate at 80 per cent capacity. Pro- 
duction of mechanical rubber goods con- 
tinues good; while the output of rubber 
feotwear and brake lining has increased. 
Manufacturing rubber shoes at one 
Trenton plant adds another new line in 
that city. 

Murray Rubber Co., Trenton, denies 
the rumor that the Master Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O., is nego- 
tiating to acquire Murray. Alfred C. 
Branham, Murray vice president, gen- 
eral manager, and receiver, declared 
there is no foundation for the report 
since no negotiations for a sale are go- 
ing on at this time. Mr. Branham has 
been on a business trip through the 
South. Murray, operating at 80 per cent 
capacity, employs about 350 tire makers. 
The company finds the outlook is good. 

David Stern, Inc., Paterson, has been 
awarded the State tire contract for the 
current fiscal year on a total bid of 
$44,786.12, nearly $1,000 more than the 
bid of Fineberg Co., Trenton, which was 
$43,833.93. But according to Purchas- 
ing Agent Edward J. Quigley, when 
considered on a mileage basis, the former 
is more advantageous to the State. Fine- 
berg offered a 27,000-mile guarantee, 
and Stern 30,000 miles. 

Mercer Rubber Co., Hamilton Square, 
announced that J. W. Reed is covering 
the territory in and around Texas; 
while H. M. West is in the West. 

Horace B. Tobin, president of the 
Woven Steel Hose & Rubber Co.,, 
Trenton, with his wife and his daughter, 
is traveling through Europe. They will 
return in September. 

Fulton Specialty Co., Elizabeth, 
manufacturer of rubber stamps, has 
abandoned plans to alter its five-story 
factory building on which $40,000 was 
to have been spent. 

Pierce-Roberts Rubber Co., Trenton, 
reports quiet business during the past 
month. The company, however, oper- 
ates five days a week with the usual 
number of employes. 

Luzerne Rubber Co., Trenton, finds 
the hard rubber business greatly im- 
proved over last month. 





NEW JERSEY 


Essex Reeeivership 


Judge John Boyd Avis, of the United 
States District Court, has appointed 
Harold S. Maddock receiver for the 
Essex Rubber Co. and its subsidiary, 
Vulcan Recovery Co., both of Trenton. 
A petition for receivership was filed by 
Arthur E. Moon, of Morrisville, Pa., 
Essex treasurer, to allow for an 
amicable reorganization of the company, 
to conserve its assets, which its liabili- 
ties exceed, and to preserve the rights 
of stockholders and creditors. 

Mr. Moon’s action, the petition cited, 
was prompted by the company’s lack 
of ready cash. It is pointed out that 
$100,000, representing the principal of 
two notes, each for $50,000, with two 
Trenton banks, fell due recently but the 
company did not have the actual funds 
to meet its obligations, which also in- 
cluded $40,000 for the maturing of a se- 
rial issue of first mortgage bonds due to- 
gether with interest on $190,000 of other 
first mortgage bonds. Cash on hand 
was estimated at $24,790.77. 

The company was incorporated in 
1910 and operated profitably from 1925 
to 1928. Then business fell off so that 
in the last three years the company’s 
funds were exhausted. The volume of 
business increased considerably in 1931. 
The company has a capitalization of 
$1,000,000, with real estate, plant, and 
equipment valued at $1,000,000. It is 
pointed out that the company faces a 
loss of from $80,000 to $100,000 in 1931 
by virtue of a contract for the purchase 
of crude rubber, and also an additional 
loss of $30,000 on a purchase of cotton 
sheeting bought for future delivery. 
President Clifford H. Oakley has plans 
for reorganizing the company’s finances. 


Du Pont Exhibit 


Timely displays of swim toys and 
bathing accessories suitable for beach 
or pool are now being featured at the 
Du Pont Exhibit on the Boardwalk at 
Atlantic City. They are made of rubber 
in assorted colors and color combina- 
tions, and the displays, which are shown 
in the accompanying illustrations, in- 
clude swim toys, bathing caps, swim- 
ming tubes, bathing sandals, playballs. 








The caps are in the aviator, diving, 
athletic and pool, beret, and bandanna 
styles for juveniles and grown-ups, in 
new and distinctive designs, including, 
the new pebble-crepe. Bright-colored, 
inflatable water toys take the form of 
lizards, frogs, ducks, hounds, zebras, 
horses, turtles, dog fish, and the pop- 
ular ring float, lazy float, swim ring, and 
tube, jolly ball, beach ball, and play- 
ball. The displays are designed to show 
the application of Du Pont rubber colors 
and rubber accelerators. 


Thermoid Company, Trenton, in re- 
porting that sales of the concern and 
its wholly owned subsidiaries for the 
second quarter, ended June 30, 1931, 
showed an increase of 65 per cent over 
the first quarter of the year, through 
President Robert J. Stokes states, “Net 
operating profits after depreciation, 
available for interests and dividends, 
amounted to $13,768 for April and $45,- 
333 for May. These figures compare 
with a loss for the first quarter. Sales 
of the Southern Asbestos Co., a 95 per 
cent owned subsidiary, for the second 
quarter this year were 40 per cent 
greater than for the first quarter. The 
net profits of the subsidiary for May 
alone amounted to $7,838, which more 
than eliminates the loss which Southern 
Asbestos showed for the first quarter.” 
Mr. Stokes is spending his vacation with 
his family at Chatham, Mass., where he 
will remain some time. 

Youngs Rubber Corp. of N. J., with 
factory at Enterprise Ave., Trenton, and 
office at 145 Hudson St., New York, 
N. Y., manufactures Trojan druggists’ 
sundries. Arthur M. Youngs is presi- 
dent and treasurer. 

Criver Harris Co., Middlesex St., 
Harrison, makes special electrical resist- 
ance alloys in wire, strip, sheet castings, 
and heater cord. Officers are: Frank 
L. Driver, Jr., president; F. V. Lindsey 
and H. D. McKeinvey, vice presidents; 
S. M. Tracy, secretary and treasurer; 
and E. A. Harleman, assistant treasurer. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., leased a large warehouse at 
533 Adams Ave., Trenton, to conduct 
its wholesale business. 











Seamless Rubber Co.’s Swim Toys and Bathing Caps 


Essex Rubber Co.’s Swimming Tubes, Sandals, and Playballs 
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Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., Trenton, 
has 100 per cent operation in all de- 
partments and enough orders on hand 
to keep busy for some time. Milton H. 
Martindell, vice president and secretary- 
treasurer, has been on an _ extended 
western trip. 

The Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Divi- 
sion of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Pas- 
saic, has appointed Roland G, E. UII- 
man, Philadelphia, Pa., its advertising 
agency. 

Rubber & Asbestos Corp., 26-38 
Cornelison Ave., Jersey City, is in a po- 
sition to do rubber compounding and 
milling for the trade. 

Goodall Rubber Co., Eighth and Lo- 
cust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., announced 
its recent purchase of the Rubberhide 
Co., the equipment and the offices of 
which, formerly at Randolph, Mass., are 
now in a new building at Trenton. For 
many years the Goodall company dis- 
tributed Rubberhide products in the 
territories adjacent to Goodall branches 
in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 3oston, and 
Trenton. Future plans include a ma- 
terial broadening of the Rubberhide 
3oot and Bootee line to embrace rub- 
ber footwear with leather, fiber, rubber, 
composition, and felt renewable soles. 
A Safety Toe feature will be optional. 
The officers are J. E. MacDonald, Jr., 
president; F. B. Williamson, Jr., vice 
president: George B. Wood, secretary 
and treasurer. 

E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
with its subsidiaries about August 1 ex- 
pects to complete the organization ot a 
new company, Krebs Pigment & Color 
Corp. The main office will be at New- 
ark, and plants will be at Newark, New- 
port, Del., and Baltimore, Md. 





Industry and Trade 


Report of National Industrial 


Conference Board 


From 


June passenger car and truck production 
is estimated at 254,760, a decline of 22 per 
cent under May and a 27 per cent decline 
under June of last year. During the first 
six months a total of 1,632,971 units was 
produced, a decrease of 29 per cent under 
output for the same period last year. 

Retail sales in June dropped 25 per cent 
under sales for May and 26 per cent below 
sales for June, 1930, estimates being based 
on new car registration reports for 16 
states. 

Production during the first half of this 
year has been kept down to actual retail 
demand, new car stocks being only slightly 
larger than at the beginning of the year. 
Sales abroad during the first 5 months de- 
clined 39 per cent under the corresponding 
months of 1930. Of total production 14 
per cent was sold outside the United States 
during the first 5 months this year, as com- 
pared with 16.3 per cent of production 
during the first 5 months of 1930. 

Consumption of crude rubber by manu- 
facturers in the United States for the 
month of June is estimated to be 37,916 
long tons, showing practically no change 
as compared with May, which is counter 
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EASTERN AND SOUTHERN 


A. Ss. T. M. Officers 


Announcement has been made of the fol- 
lowing officers of the American Society for 
Testing Materials, 1315 Spruce St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, Frank O. Clements, technical director, 
Research Laboratories, General Motors Co., 
Detroit, Mich.; vice president, Samuel T. 
Wagner, consulting engineer, Reading Co., 
Philadelphia. Members of the Executive 
Committee: Arthur W. Carpenter, man- 
ager, Testing Laboratories, The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, O.; Kenneth B. 
Cook, technical manager, Manville-Jenckes 
Co., Pawtucket, R. IL; J. B. Johnson, 
chief, Material Branch, Material Division, 
U. S. Army Air Corps, Wright Field, 
Dayton, O.; George C. D. Lenth, consult- 
ing engineer, Chicago, Ill.; O. L. Moore, 
engineer of tests, Universal Atlas Cement 
Co., Chicago. 


Rub- 
manu- 
Vitalic 


Continental 
ber Works, 
facturer of 
rubber _ products, 
Erie, Pa., through 
Advertising Manager 
A. M. Humphrey 
has announced the 
appointment, _ effec- 
tive July 1, of Ben- 
jamin J. Smith as 
mechanical: sales manager. Mr. Smith, 
formerly in charge of the St. Louis, 
Mo., branch, has been with the company 
ten years. 

National Electric Products Corp., 
with factory at Ambridge and office at 
1110 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, both in 
Pa., makes insulated wire and cables. 
J. J. Griffith is purchasing agent. 

Montie L. Hemingway, formerly man- 
aging director, Motor & Equipment 
Assn., has become associated with Hem- 
ingway & Dickson, Inc., 100 E. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y., convention arranger 
and manager. 

Multibestos Co., manufacturer of 
brake lining, clutch facings, etc., 
Cambridge, Mass., in expanding its sales 
force to take care of steadily increasing 
business, has appointed as Eastern 
Pennsylvania representative, with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia, E. H. 
McGraw, who has had ten years of 
practical automotive experience in that 
city. 


B. J. Smith 





to the usual seasonal decrease of 4 per 
cent in recent vears. Consumption for 
June is 11 per cent over what it was in 
June, 1930. 

Imports of crude rubber for June 
amounted to 45,776 long tons, an increase 
of 44.3 per cent over the May figure of 
31,720 long tons, and of 7.3 per cent over 
June, 1930. 

Estimates place total domestic stocks of 
crude rubber on hand on June 30 at 225,536 
long tons, an increase of 2 per cent over 
May, and of 49 per cent over June 30, 
1930. 


The National-Erie Corp., is the new 
name of the National-Erie Co., Erie, Pa., 
maker of rubber machinery. 

Rubber Manufacturers will be among 
100 business men and bankers on a tour 
this Fall of research laboratories that is 
being organized by the Division of Engi- 
neering and Industrial Research of the 
National Research Council, 29 West 39th 
St, New York, N. Y., the purpose of 
which is to give the visitors an oppor- 
tunity to see what is being done in the 
research field by all classes of industry 
small and large. On last year’s tour 
several representatives of tire companies 
were in the party. This year it is 
planned to visit thirteen laboratories 
which are different from those on last 
year’s itinerary. The forthcoming tour 
is scheduled for October 5-15 inclusive 
and is planned to start from New York. 

The Conference of Smaller Industries 
to be held at Silver Bay, Lake George, 
N. Y., August 10-15, is intended to pro- 
vide an opportunity for smaller plant 
executives to meet and study jointly a 
number of important industrial problems 
as they affect operation in the smaller 
units of industry. All addresses and 
discussions will be given from the small 
factory point of view. 

The Grasselli Chemical Co. and the 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 
du Pont subsidiaries, recently moved 
their New York, N. Y., offices to the 
Empire State Bldg., 350 Fifth Ave. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co, E. Pittsburgh, Pa., according to 
President F.'A. Merrick, has appointed 
G. L. Harris manager of office systems. 

Fidelity Mfg. Co., Inc., Zionsville, 
Pa., with sales office at 154 Nassau St., 
New York, N. Y., manufactures Never 
Off tire and auto accessories including 
patches, plasters, auto top dressing, ce- 
ment, and kits. Herman Parmet is 
president and purchasing agent; Arthur 
L. Richtmyre, vice president in charge 
of sales; and Belle Parmet, secretary. 

The McClaren Rubber Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., won the State of North Carolina 
contract for pneumatic and solid tires 
and tubes for the state’s various depart- 
ments. McClaren bid at $144,667.40. 

Huntingdon Mfg. Co., with sales of- 
fices and works at Meadowbrook, and 
general offices in the Bullitt Bldg., 
Philadelphia, both in Pa., manufactures 
golf balls, cover stock balata, and prod- 
ucts for the dental trade such as refined 
gutta percha, semi-permanent stopping, 
and cavity lining. 

W. J. R. Hauser, was appointed vice 
president of Revertex Corporation of 
America, 40 Rector St., New York, 
N. Y., at a recent meeting of the board 
of directors. 

Harvey Willson, for three years gen- 
eral manager of Tire and Auto Acces- 
sory Topics and prior to that assistant 
general manager of the Rubber Manu- 
facturers Association, has joined the 
executive staff of the Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude Oil Association, Oil City, 
Pa. 
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Rusco Promotions 


Russell Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn., 
maker of Rusco brake linings and more 
than 400 other fabric products, through 
President T. M. Russell, announced the 
promotion of W. T. Palmer from man- 
ager of the Replacements Department 
to manager of the Replacements and 
Equipment Departments. Ten years 
ago, when he originated the Replace- 
ments Department, Rusco sold no brake 
linings to the public. Under Mr. 
Palmer's guidance, however, this prod- 
uct shows annual sales of approximately 
$4,000,000 by over 40,000 dealers and 
authorized service stations and 225 di- 
rect factory sales representatives. In 
his new position in addition to the Re- 
placements Department, he will have 
charge of manufacturing and sales of 
Rusco linings to automobile manufac- 
turers as original equipment on their 
cars. 

Mr. Palmer recently reported that 
for the period from March 25 to June 
10 there was an increase of 47.5 per 
cent over the previous twelve-week 
period in the replacement sales of Rusco 
brake linings to motorists. New Eng- 
land sales were particularly active dur- 
ing late Spring. 

H. W. Kelsey, Rusco general sales 
manager since 1915, has been put in 
complete charge of all company pur- 
chases, according to Daniel R. Wee- 
don, recently appointed treasurer and 
general manager. Mr. Kelsey joined 
the company in 1896 in a minor capac- 
ity and within a short time became ship- 
ping clerk, a position he held for several 
years until sent on the road selling. 
After two years he became head of the 
new Saddlery and Webbing Depart- 
ment, and the next year was made man- 
ager of the Suspender Department. 
Three vears later he was transferred to 
the automotive department, then in 1915 
was appointed general sales manager in 
charge of all automotive sales. 


Hazen Brown Cement Co., 462 Court 
St., Brockton, and branch at 100 South 
St., Boston, both in Mass., manufac- 
tures Haz-Bro-Tex and Hazenite rub- 
ber cements and latex adhesives. Ex- 
ecutives are: James W. Sweany, presi- 
dent: Louis Brown, vice president; 
Lawrence E. Anderson, secretary and 
purchasing agent; and Max Brown, 
treasurer. 

N. W. Mathey Co., of which N. W. 
Mathey is sole owner, makes liquid rub- 
ber cement. The factory is at Auburn 
St., Saugus, and the principal office at 
130 Eastern Ave., Lynn, both in Mass. 

Webster Rubber Co., Sabattus, with 
a branch at Auburn, both in Me., manu- 
factures rubber soles and heels, doilies, 
hockey pucks, mats, stair treads, and 
ink wells using the following trade 
names: Weron, Webster, Oak Leaf, and 
Rainbow. Officers are: E. F. Abbott, 
president; D. C. Hammond. vice presi- 
dent and purchasing agent: M. T. Plum- 
mer, secretary and treasurer. 


NEW ENGLAND 
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Hugh E. Symons 


The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., have announced the return to its 
sales personnel of Hugh E. Symons and 
J. P. Ripley, for many years prominent 
in the Fisk sales organization. Mr. 
Symons, for two decades Fisk, Detroit, 
Mich., district manager, has been made 














J. P. Ripley 


zone manager for the Detroit zone. 
Mr. Ripley, formerly Fisk New York, 
N. Y., district manager, has been ap- 
pointed to the general sales manager’s 
staff. 

Molded Rubber Sole Co., Boston, 
Mass., has two men out on _ business 
trips: Harry Laybolt in Pennsylvania 
and points south, and Max Brown in 
the Midwest. 

The Boston & Maine Railroad re- 
cently announced a new foreign service 
for New England manufacturers. It 
has entered into an arrangement with 
the Bush Service Corp., which has 
agents in many foreign countries, for 
facilitating the importation of raw ma- 
terials and the exportation of manufac- 
tured goods. The railroads will main- 
tain offices for this service at Boston, 
Portsmouth, N. H., and Portland, Me. 
This new service will be under the di- 
rection of J. W. Rimmer, freight traffic 
manager, assisted by Frank W. Rourke, 
superintendent of the Mystic Terminal 
Co., at Boston. 







Boston Shee Show 


The Twelfth Annual Boston Shoe and 
Leather Fair, held at the Hotel Statler, 
July 7, 8, 9, proved a tremendous suc- 
cess. A volume of sales unprecedented 
at any previous annual meeting resulted. 
More than 150 New England manufac- 
turers occupied five complete floors of 
the hotel with their displays, and about 
100 manufacturers from outside of New 
England had exhibits in other Boston 
hotels. 

As usual rubber and rubberized ma- 
terial manufacturers were much in evi- 
dence. Ail reported considerable inter- 
est shown in their offerings, concretely 
demonstrated by many substantial or- 
ders. All of them voice complete confi- 
dence in the future and believe that the 
depression period soon will be past his- 
tory. Many feel that the show, coming 
as it did just after the settlement of the 
international moratorium, proved a real 
boost to their business. Most of the 
rubber exhibitors restricted themselves 
to showing materials used in making 
shoes rather than the finished product 
itself. Some manufacturers reported 
substantial orders for rubber footwear 
in spite of the fact that it was not fea- 
tured in the displays. 

One of the fine exhibits was that of 
the Cambridge Rubber Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., which displayed rubber shoes, 
canvas sport shoes, etc., as well as its 
new “Cafco” quarter lining. This prod- 
uct is non-heating, has a uniform stretch, 
and a perfect cutting surface. 

The Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., 
Cambridge, had a large exhibit of Darex 
soles and heels. In addition chemicals 
used in making shoes were on display. 

The Pepperell Mfg. Co., Boston, dis- 
played rubberized shoe cloth. In honor 
of the fair a special four-page “Pepper- 
ell Snooze Sheet” was issued contain- 
ing humorous articles and notes on per- 
sonalities and events of the show. 

Other exhibitors were: Avon Shoe 
Co., Chelsea, and Avon Sole Co., Avon, 
both in Mass.; Essex Rubber Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J.; Firestone Footwear Co., 
Boston; The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, O.; I. Goldberg & Sons, 
Boston, Panco Rubber Co., Chelsea, 
Quabaug Rubber Co., North Brookfield, 
Stedfast Rubber Co., Boston, and Taun- 
ton Rubber Co., Taunton, all in Mass. 

A special room was set aside for an 
exhibit of rare types of shoes histori- 
cally associated with famous personages 
of a bygone era. This collection proved 
very popular. 

The entertainment program this year 
was mos. elaborate and included har- 
bor trips, golf tournaments, outings, 
and ball games. The salesmen played 
the buyers in a thrilling contest which 
the buyers won 18—5. A program was 
also arranged for the visiting ladies. 

Meeting in conjunction with the fair 
were: The National Shoe Retailers’ As- 
sociation, The National Association of 
Shoe Wholesalers, and the National 
Shoe Travelers’ Association. 
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“Rhode Island rubber industry has 
been hard hit by the U. S. Rubber Co.’s 
policy of concentration of plants, two 
of which having» beén discontinued in 
Bristol and allocated to Naugatuck, 
Conn., the Alice Mill of the Woonsocket 
Rubber Co., Woonsocket, and the Keds 
Division of the National India Rubber 
Co. at Bristol. At both places the in- 
dustry was one of the principal sources 
of employment; so closing these fac- 
tories has been a serious matter to both 
communities. The discontinuance of the 
Woonsocket plant within a few months 
after the closing of the Millville Mill, 
under the same management as the Alice 
Mill, released several hundred opera- 
tives. About 300 workers from the Keds 
Division have been employed at the 
Naugatuck plant and have removed 
thereto with their families. 

In the meanwhile since the discontinu- 
ance of the Keds Division local town 
officials and business interests have been 
seeking information regarding the pos- 
sibility of new industries coming to 
Bristol. Inquiries have been received by 
its Chamber of Commerce from two in- 


dustries, one a rubber manufacturing 
concern, seeking data on Bristol. It has 
also been reported that a new rubber 


company may be formed to purchase the 
National India Rubber Co. plant if its 
parent company will sell the entire prop- 
erty. It is said that the sponsors of the 
proposed new rubber company may try 
to buy the Warren Mfg. Co. buildings in 
the adjoining town of Warren and es- 
tablish a rubber footwear factory there 
if the Bristol plant cannot be secured. 
That the movement to form a new rub- 
ber company is more than speculative is 
evidenced by the fact that several meet- 
ings of reliable business interests have 
been held to consider the plan, which is 
deemed feasible because of the large 
number of expert and experienced rub- 
ber operatives in Bristol and vicinity. 

United States Rubber Co.’s plants at 
Naugatuck reopened about July 20 after 
having been shut dowu 1n most depart- 
ments since June 26. Many employes, 
however, worked on extensive improve- 
ments to take care of the now-sched- 
uled increased production. Manager 
Walter H. Norton recently announced 
that fifty more hands would be added 
immediately and that the plant increased 
production to a five-day-week. 

The U. S. Rubber Co., Providence 
plant has been busy for several months 
turning out thousands ot gross of golf 
balls. The production of beach balls 
and novelties has also been so brisk that 
day and night shifts have been neces- 
sary. 

Clinton E. Little has resigned as 
president of the Beacon Falls Rubber 
Shoe Co., Beacon Falls, Conn. He 
joined the company twenty-five years 
ago as a salesman and advanced to the 
general sales managership. He then 
left to become manager of the Sole and 
Heel Division of the United States Rub- 
ber Co. In 1925, however, he returned 


to the Beacon Falls Co. as president. 
Mr. Little has not yet revealed his fu- 
ture plans. 








U. 8S. Rubber Co. 

United States Rubber Co., through 
L. M. Simpson, general sales manager, 
fire Department, Detroit, Mich., an- 
nounced that tire business for the first 
five months of 1931 was far in excess 
of the business during the same period 
last year, both for dealer sales and sales 
to car manufacturers. Dealer sales 
throughout the country indicate a marked 
increase in the replacement business and 
show that car owners generally are 
paying more and more attention to the 
upkeep of their cars. 

Operations at the Detroit plant are 
continuing on a seven-day week basis, 
while the Samson, Gillette, and Indian- 
apolis factories, as well as the tabric 
plants in the South, are functioning at 
top speed. This activity has been neces- 
sitated by the increased demand for re- 





Collyer Insulated Wire Co., Paw- 
tucket. An influx of new orders result- 
ing from improved conditions and con- 
sumers buying for future needs pro- 
duced a revival of business activity at the 
Collyer plant, which postponed an an- 
nounced plan to close for the first week 
in July for stock-taking and vacations. 

Carl D. Kennedy, well known in the 
planting and crude rubber industries 
recently received an M.S. from the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire for his re- 
searches in the rubber industry. 

Fuse-On Rubber Co., Inc., with fac- 
tory at 8 North St., and office at 122 
Front St., both in Bath, Me., manufac- 
tures blowout patches. Officers include 
William Whitney, president and treas- 
urer, and Alice H. Whitney, secretary. 

The Converse Rubber Co., Malden, 
Mass., reopened on July 27, following 
the annual shutdown to repair machin- 
ery. Employes have been hired for a 
five-day week. 

The Arlington Rubber Co., Dorches- 
ter, Mass., is operating on a 24-hour a 
day basis and reports prospects for good 
business in the future. 

The Massachusetts Safety Council, 
Engineering Division, elected F. A. 
Washburn, of the Hood Rubber Co., 
Watertown, Mass., as vice president, 
and J. C. Neilson, of the E. I. duPont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., as a member 
of the executive committee for two 
years. ' 

The Standard Stores opened a new 
retail outlet at 111 Washington St.. 
Boston, Mass., the second in that city. 
This company maintains a chain of tire 
stores throughout New England. 

Harry Smith, for many years with the 
Firestone Rubber Co., Boston, Mass., 
married Mrs. Irene Wetzler Littauer. 
of Brookline, Mass. After the wedding 
the couple left for an extensive motor 
tour of the Canadian Provinces and the 
White Mountains. 

William H. Lamb, territorial manager 
of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. for 
northeastern Massachusetts, recently 
married Miss Anna Kate Wells, of 
Asheville, N. C. The couple will take 
up their home at Lowell, Mass. 


MIDWEST 
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placement tires as well as the addition 
of the new original equipment business. 

The company at its Detroit plant has 
opened a roof garden cafeteria for its 
office employes. The idea originated 
with M. A. Clark, manager of industrial 
relations of the Tire Department, and 
the outdoor restaurant has proved ex- 
tremely popular since it opened in mid- 
June. Noon lunches are not the only 


purposes to which the roof garden 
cafeteria is put. It is open for clubs, for 
evening entertainments, dances, etc.; 


while the United States Rubber Club, 
an organization of executives, meets 
there for its monthly sessions through- 
out the summer. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, III, 
effective July 9, reduced by 5 per cent 
prices on its Companion tires. The rea- 
son given for this cut was that the de- 
mand for this recently introduced tire 
has been greater than anticipated; con- 
sequently reduction in unit costs through 
larger scale production is possible. 

Moline Mfg. Corp., 2430 Third Ave., 
Moline, Ill., manufactures hard and soft 
mechanical rubber goods such as bat- 
tery boxes, stool tips, bushings, mallets, 
mats, fender guards, motor supports, 
etc. Special products are “Shok-Pruf” 
screw drivers with rubber handles and 
“Mcmaco” one-piece rubber mallets. 
Company executives are: R. G. Cundy, 
president; H. L. McLaughlin, vice pres- 
ident; W. Mueller, secretary; James P. 
Pearson, treasurer; and W. E. Tizzard, 
purchasing agent. 

Zack G. Oldham Co., Atwood, IIl., of 
which Mr. Oldham is sole owner, manu- 
factures sponge rubber athletic equip- 
ment and specialties including “Rest 
Assured” chair cushions. 

Van Cleef Bros., manufacturer of 
tape and automotive rubber and chem- 
ical products, 7800 Woodlawn Ave., 
Chicago, IIll., recently held a four-day 
annual conference of Division Sales 
Managers, at which it was reported that 
the company’s business is as usual or 
even better, comparing very favorably 
with that of the last two years. The 
company attributes this condition not 
only to the merit of its products and the 
industry and alertness of its sales man- 
agers but also to the fact that it has 
maintained its national advertising pro- 
gram right through the present period. 

“All times are good times to adver- 
tise,” said Felix Van Cleef, general sales 
manager, “but it is an especially good 
‘ime when many cut down their ad- 
vertising work or drop out.” 

Bickett Rubber Products Corp., An- 
derson, Ind., manufactures mats, tubing 
and channel rubber, special molded 
goods, stair treads, rubber heels, etc. 
Officers are: L. M. Bickett, president 
and purchasing agent; F. T. Barber, 
vice president; C. L. White, secretary 
and treasurer. 

Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago, 
Ill., is introducing a new tire this fall, 
the Riverside Mate, at the same price 
for the 30 by 4.50 size, $4.85, as the 
Sears Roebuck Companion. 
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——— PACIFIC COAST 


The Pacific Coast rubber trade, general- 
ly speaking, has improved its position ap- 
preciably during the past month. Mid- 
summer slowing up has not been much in 
evidence in general lines, and tire sales, 
usually good in this season, have been 
notably better in units and money value 
than for the corresponding period last year. 
Prices apparently have become well stabil- 
ized, and the only changes believed to be 
likely are in an upward direction. The 
lack of anxiety about price slashing is 
attributed to numerous informal confer- 
ences by leading distributers and_ sales 
managers during the past few months, at 
which it was generally agreed to check any 
tendency toward price cutting and various 
wasteful practices in marketing tires. 
Some pretty definite assurances, it is said, 
have been received from the leaders in the 
trade in Akron that no unpleasant sur- 
prises are contemplated, and that it is more 
likely that prices will be stiffened rather 
than the reverse. A generous measure of 
support from that quarter will be wel- 
comed by tire dealers on the Coast and 
doubtless everywhere else. Consistefitly 
maintained, they claim, it will put new life 
in the rubber business. 

Crude rubber imports into Los Angeles, 
according to the Chamber of Commerce, 
show a much better average for the first 
half of 1931 than for the corresponding 
period of 1930. The total for 1930 was 
34,920 tons. For January, 1931, the im- 
ports were 5,156; February, 3,902; March, 
3,105; April, 5,214; May, 5,003. While 
much of the rubber is retained for use in 
the local rubber factories, a considerable 
portion is shipped to factories in the Mid- 
west, which find rail rates lower from the 
Pacific than from the Atlantic Coast. 

Official statistics for California, based 
on returns for over 60 per cent of the 
state’s wage earners, show a decrease of 
7.4 per cent for June, 1931, in labor in 
rubber manufacturing concerns as com- 
pared with June, 1930; a total payroll de- 
crease of 8.1 per cent; and average wages, 
higher in recent months, of $29.34, but 
showing a decrease of .7 per cent from the 
figure of June, 1930. 

General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O., has been experiencing a marked im- 
provement in business on the Coast, ac- 
cording to reports received from distribut- 
ers by Western District Manager Dan A. 
Kimball, whose headquarters are at 439- 
443 Second St. San Francisco, Calif. 
Company reports show that for the first 
six months of 1931 sales were 43 per cent 
higher in dollars and cents than for the 
similar period in 1930 and over 70 per cent 
in units, the latter due in some measure to 
the generally lower price range for all 
makes of tires. In several of the larger 
cities on the Coast sales are running much 
in excess of the quota set by the company. 
A special improvement in sales is noted in 
the new “dual-grip” type of tires. 

Continental Rubber Co., Erie, Pa., 
which maintains a sales branch and 
warehouse at 699 Second St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., finds an improving tendency 
in business in the Pacific Coast field. 


Rebuilt Tires 


Despite the low prices on new tires, a 
lively demand continues for rebuilt tires. 
Production of the latter has grown into a 
considerable business, particularly in the 
Southwest, which supplies a large part of 
the demand far up the Coast. The Los 
Angeles Rebuilt Tire Co., 3668 S. Main 
St., Los Angeles, Calif., operated by S. 
Schuster, averages 275 tires daily with 
sizes ranging from 30 by 3 high pressure 
to 40 by 8 truck tires. Many are sold to 
used car dealers and to dealers in new cars 
having used car departments, who thus 
provide attractive and serviceable casings 
at moderate cost. The plant uses 43 1-3 
circle molds. Another concern which does 
well in this field is the retread plant of the 

luntington Rubber Co., 1132 N. Vermont 
Ave., Los Angeles. The owner, H. H. 
Huntington, pioneer rubber man of the 
city, averages 175 rebuilt tires daily. In 
this plant also only 1-3 circles molds are 
used. 


Los Angeles Group 
Rubber Division, A. C. S. 


With an unusually large attendance, the 
Los Angeles Group, Rubber Division, A. C. 
S., held its fourteenth meeting on the eve- 
ning of June 30 at the Engineers’ Club, 833 
S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. F. S. 
Pratt, works manager of the Pacific R. & 
H. Chemical Co., El Monte, Calif., took 
office as the new president. 

After dinner, Edward W. Snyder, who 
last year opened as manager the first plant 
for the making of mechanical rubber goods 
in a suburb of Manila, told of the success 
of the enterprise and of the satisfactory 
labor, trade, and other conditions in the 
islands. Vice President Charles Lamb of 
the West American Rubber Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif., discoursed interestingly on 
the romance and development of the rubber 
industry, and entertained with his experi- 
ences of a generation ago in rubber manu- 
facturing in England, where he started as 
a youth to learn the art. He witnessed the 
making of the first set of pneumatic tires 
for a motor car. They were made of pure 
Para rubber and went to shreds in a 
51%4-mile run. 

Dr. Cottrell, inventor of the electrical 
precipitation process much used in the 
cement industry, told of the new method of 
producing carbon black through a similar 
means of depositing combustion products. 
He also indicated the possible employment 
as a rubber compounding ingredient of the 
grayish powder passed off in the burning 
of powdered coal and now a troublesome 
waste product in steam making. He fur- 
nished samples and a high-powered micro- 
scope for viewing this product. 


Franz Foundry & Machine Co., Akron, 
O., which operates a branch factory at 726 
E. 60th St., Los Angeles, Calif., where it 
manufactures tire molds, presses, cores, 


rings, etc., is quite busy, according to 
President C. W. Franz, who has spent the 
past three months at the factory. The out- 
look is regarded as very promising. A 


specialty for which the company finds a 
steadily: increasing sale is its new full- 
circle, electrically operated tire mold, 
many of which have lately been installed 
for retreading work at service stations 
conducted by large tire companies in the 
Scuthwest. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of Cali- 
fornia is operating its Los Angeles plant 
6 days a week and 24 hours a day and is 
much ahead of its production schedule. 
Additions are being made steadily to its 
working force. President Harvey S. Fire- 
stone in a communication to a Los Angeles 
business executive is quoted as stating that 
his company can manufacture tires some- 
what cheaper on the Coast than at the 
parent plant in Akron and that production 
at the Southwest factory will be steadily 
increased during the remainder of the year. 
Vice President and General Manager R. 
J. Cope of the Coast company has been 
spending the past three weeks in confer- 
ence with executives at the main plant in 
Akron. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co, 
E. Pittsburgh, Pa., announces the ap- 
pointment as west coast sales manager of 
C. A. Meier, who will make his head- 
quarters at the Westinghouse branch, 420 
S. San Pedro St., Los Angeles, Calif., for 
a short time, finally taking charge of the 
main branch at San Francisco. His terri- 
tory will include eight states. 

United States Rubber Co. reports that 
its Samson branch in Los Angeles is 
operating 7 days a week and 24 hours a 
day and is unable to keep up with orders 
for tires, much less to take time for some 
needed overhauling. It was decided July 
16, however, to allow a few hours daily 
for a couple of weeks to make some urgent 
changes. New help is being steadily en- 
gaged, and the management does not ex- 
pect any let up until later in the year. 

American Rubber Mfg. Co., according 
to Col. J. L. Dodge, treasurer, is gradually 
increasing production at its Oakland, 
Calif., factory, and a steady improvement 
is looked for for the remainder of the 
year. The products include light and heavy 
hose and belting and a wide range of 
mechanicals. 

Ever Ready Rubber Products Co., 
San Francisco, Calif.. of which M. E. 
Dorman is president and chief owner, is 
operating at full capacity. Its June sales 
eclipsed any month in the company’s 
history. Its products include numerous 
types of aprons, curtains, skirts, pure gum 
rubberized sheetings. J. Bisnak has re- 
placed J. R. Adams as factory branch 
manager in Los Angeles. 

Ideal Rubber Co., 203 W. 50th St., 
Los Angeles, Calif., manufactures Ideal 
ear stopples and soap dishes. E. L. Stair 
is president, and R. L. Stair purchasing 
agent. 

Pacific Goodrich Rubber Co. is con- 
tinually stepping up production at its Los 
Angeles plant to conform to steadily in- 
creasing demand for tires and is adding 
every week to its working force. General 
Sales Manager Frank E. Titus and Mer- 
chandising Manager R. E. Jaffers were in 
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Akron, O., in July conferring with ex- 
€cutives of the parent Goodrich concern; 
while G. E. Brunner, manager of the 
specialized sales division in Akron, spent a 
tew weeks at the Los Angeles plant. 

President James D. Tew, of The B. 
F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., spent the 
past couple of weeks visiting the chief 
cities on the Pacific Coast. He arrived 
by airplane at night in Los Angeles, 
July 18, on his first visit to the Coast 
since the Goodrich branch factory was 
opened in Los Angeles, May 2, 1928. 
He was met by Vice President Samuel 
B. Robertson of the California com- 
pany, and a few days later was a guest 
of honor at a chamber of commerce 
luncheon. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, Los 





Angeles, Calif., is maintaining the high 
output reached early in the Summer, and 
little change is expected before late in the 
Fall. General Sales Manager J. K. Hough 
has been spending three weeks visiting the 
principal distributing centers on the Coast 
as far as Seattle and finds the business 
outlook very reassuring. Vice President 
and General Superintendent Leroy Tom- 
kinson has returned from a business trip 
to the Northwest. Lively interest is being 
taken in the third annual contest among 
dealers for the trips to Akron, one of the 
special features to be witnessed there this 
year being the launching of the new Good- 
year-Zeppelin giant airship built for the 
Federal Government. Of the 288 who 
will be selected throughout the country for’ 
increasing their sales percentage, 24 will 
be chosen from the Coast. 
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Rubber Quiets 
Four-Cylinder Car 


Ina new type of four-cylinder automobile, 
it is claimed, vibration is so well overcome 
with a “floating power” feature that if the 
car were screened from view while running 
even an expert might mistake the engine 
unit for a six- or eight-cylinder one. The 
motor of the new car is so mounted on 
rubber that the whole power plant, it is 
said, can sway freely on its proper axis, 
and the familiar jar of “interrupted torque” 
of a four-cylinder engine is quite absorbed 
by the rubber cushion. 

BRITISH CRICKETERS PRACTICE ON AN IN- 
door field, where a building with a wooden 
floor, covered with rubber and _ suitably 
netted, provides for cricket pitches. 





Injury Reeords in the Rubber Industry 








TABLE 1 


Russer Inpvustry, Lost-Time Inyuries, 1930, sy InpustR1aL Groups 


Number of Lost-Time Injuries 


Number of Days Lost Time 


Injury Rates 











Man- | ea — — ——————_. ——A——{~ 
No. of Average Hours Death Death 
Industrial Estab- Number Worked and Per- Perma- and Per- Perma- 
Group lish- of (Thou manent nent Tempo- manent nent Tempo- Fre- Sever- 
ments Employes sands) Total Total Partial rary Total Total Partial rary quency ity 
DE CEE sv iwecananenns 52 85,190 178,901 2,232 5 88 2,139 147,766 30,000 41,125 76,641 12.48 .83 
Mechanical rubber goods... 35 34,243 75,499 809 1 45 763 41,639 6,000 21,425 14,514 10.71 Ft] 
Leer 17 50,947 103,402 1,423 o 43 1.376 106,127 24,000 20,000 62,127 13.76 1.03 








LANTS in the rubber industry report- 
ing their accident experience have rec- 
ords that place the industry in the front 
rank of industrial safety. In 52 establish- 
ments whose employes worked 179,000,000 
man-hours during 1930, the frequency rate 
was only 12.48 and the severity rate 0.83 
as compared with rates of 18.47 and 1.97 
for all industries. These rates gave the 
industry a standing of sixth in frequency 
and fifth in severity among the 28 major 
industrial groups. Incidentally, the 1930 
reports represent an increase in exposure 
over 1929 when there were 42 plants with 
175,000,000 man-hours. 
Injuries were less frequent and less 
severe, and fatalities were fewer, in estab- 
1Jndustrial Accident Statistics. Published by 
National Safety Council, Inc., 20 N. Wacker 
Drive. Chicago, Iil. 


TABLE 2 


Rvusser Inpustry Inyury Rates, 1930, By S1zE 
or EsTABLISHMENT 


Number Man- 
of Hours Rates 
Number Estab- Worked ——~——- 
of lish- (Thou- Fre- Sever- 
Employes ments sands) quency ity 
Total .. 53 178,901 12.48 .83 
1-99 3 507 33.53 .32 
100-249 & 3,275 16,18 .33 
250-499 8g 5,547 14.96 .48 
500-749 & 10,571 15.23 .62 
750-999 3 4,960 12.30 75 
1,000-up 22 154,041 12.05 .87 


lishments manufacturing mechanical rub- 
ber goods than in tire plants, as shown in 
Table 1. The frequency and severity of 
permanent partial disabilities, on the other 
hand, is higher in the manufacture of rub- 





RUBBER 


FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES 
OF 23 ESTABLISHMENTS 
REPORTING IN 1928-29~'30 


FREQUENCY RATE 
1930 - 15.66 
1929 - 23.57 
ii _ EET 

SEVERITY RATE 

1930 - |.22 
1929- 1.37 
1928- |. 56 











Figure 1 


ber goods than in tire manufacturing plants. 

Frequency rates decrease as plants in- 
crease in size, as shown in Table 2. This 
is also true for all industries. The experi- 
ence of over 3,800 plants in all industries, 
however, shows that severity rates, too, de- 
crease as plants become larger. The re- 
verse is true in this industry, however. The 
bigger the plant, the higher is the rate. 
This may be because tire plants, with 
higher severity, tend to be large. 

Table 3 shows that sizable declines oc- 
curred in the rates of all classes of injuries 
except temporary disabilities. A pro- 
nounced rise occurred in the severity rate 
of these injuries from 1929 to 1930. 

Exceptional reductions of 52 per cent in 
frequency and 22 per cent in severity since 
1928 are shown in Figure 1. These de- 
creases far exceed those for industry as a 
whole. These changes are based on the 
records of plants that have reported in each 
of the last three years. 








TABLE 3 


Rvusser Inpustry Injury Rates By TYPE oF Inyury, 23 EsTaBLISHMENTS REPORTING IN THREE 
Years, 1930, 1929, 1928 


Frequency Rate 


Severity Rate 


a 





Man- -_— 
Hours Death 
Worked and Per- Perma- 
(Thou- manent nent 
Year sands) Total Total Partial 
ee 79.421 15.66 .04 .49 
1929 103.728 r4 Bs .10 .47 
1928 107,052 32.63 10 $1 


Death 
and Per- Perma- 


Tempo manent nent Tempo- 
rary Total Total Partial rary 
18.13 1.22 .23 .26 as 
23.00 1.37 58 .44 00 
32.02 1.56 62 56 38 
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George C. Moore 


(5 FORGE C. MOORE, president and 
founder of the George C. Moore Co., 
Westerly, R. I., manufacturer of elastic 
webbing for women’s wear, died June 21 in 
the Peter Brent Brigham Hospital, Boston, 
Mass., to which he had been taken five 
days previously for an operation. 

Mr. Moore was born in England seventy- 
six years ago and had lived in Westerly 
since 1912, when he moved his business from 
Worcester, Mass. Although he had served 
formerly as a member of the Westerly 
Town Council, lately he had taken no 
active interest in political affairs but spent 
a greater part of his time in travel. 

Starting at the bottom of the ladder in 
the industry in which he became a leading 
factor. Mr. Moore advanced to various 
positions, serving as weaver, overseer, and 
superintendent of plants in different sec- 
tions of the country. He was a general 
manager prior to forming his own company 
in Worcester in 1909. After its removal 
to ‘Westerly, his firm grew so steadily that 
the size of the plant was increased several 
times until it reached proportions which 
made it one of the leading concerns in its 
field in the world. 

Mr. Moore is survived by his wife, two 
daughters, and seven sons. 





Goodrieh Director 


ORROW was widespread in the rubber 
center when news of the passing of 
Frank H. Mason on July 10 became 
known. Mr. Mason passed away suddenly 
and peacefully, a victim of a heart attack, 
on his farm at Turkeyfoot, Lake, O. 

At the time of his death he was a vice 
president and a director of The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron. His association with 
the company began in 1879, when he 
joined as a fifteen-cent-an-hour laborer in 
the mill room. He soon, however, won 
many promotions, becoming successively 
foreman, superintendent, general works 
manager, vice president and right-hand 
man of Dr. Benjamin Goodrich. With the 
Goodrich-Diamond Rubber Co. merger 
about 1912 Mr. Mason was chosen a 
director as well as vice chairman of the 
board, then for several years was active 
chairman. 

The deceased was born at Island Point, 
Vt., on December 29, 1852. He was self- 
educated. A brief interval of his life was 
spent in a California mining town. At 27 
he came from the Pennsylvania oil fields 
to seek work in Akron. 

Mr. Mason was well-known for his 
philanthropic work. His broad charity 
included gifts to his adopted city, schools, 
churches, hospitals, and other needy or- 
ganizations. 

For years he was connected with the 
old First-Second National Bank and later 
with the First-City Trust & Savings Bank, 
of which he was vice president and a direc- 
tor at the time of his passing. He was 
also a life deacon in the first Congrega- 
tional Church and belonged to the Uni- 
versity Club. 
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Frank H. Mason 


Surviving him are a sister, four broth- 
ers, two sons-in-law, two grandsons, and 
two great grandchildren. Mr. Mason’s 
wife, their two daughters, and a grand- 
daughter all preceded him to the Great 
Beyond. 

Funeral services, attended by more than 
200 business associates, friends, and rela- 
tives,- were held on July 13 at Brighton 
Farm; while interment was at Glendale 
Cemetery. 





Retired Executive 


THOMAS H. THROPP, business man, 

sportsman, and politician, at the age 
of 61 died June 30 at his home, 800 W. 
State St., Trenton, N. J., after a long ill- 
ness. Death was due to cerebral thrombus. 
He had been suffering also from diabetes 
for the past two years. 

He was a son of John E. Thropp, a pio- 
neer in the iron and foundry industry of 
Trenton. Thomas Thropp was educated in 
the local public schools and business col- 





Thomas H. Thropp 
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leges and the Spring Garden Institute, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Early in life he entered the business 
founded by his father. Upon the death of 
the latter the business, then becoming The 
John E. Thropp’s Sons Co., manufacturing 
rubber mill machinery, was conducted by 
Thomas and his three brothers, John E., 
Peter D., and Frank W. Thomas Thropp 
later branched out into the flint and spar 
industry, and most of his business affilia- 
tions in late years were in that field. He 
finally secured large acreages of flint-bear- 
ing lands in New England and the South. 
In 1916, Mr. Thropp acquired the Trent 
Tile Co. and so organized it that it became 
one of the largest tile manufacturing firms 
in the country. He was the chief spirit in 
the Eureka Flint & Spar Co. as well as 
president of the former Trent Rubber Co. 

Mr. Thropp entered politics when he was 
elected to the old Mercer County Board of 
Freeholders. He served also as county col- 
lector and was a member of the New Jer- 
sey Board of Commerce and Navigation 
since his appointment by Governor Moore 
in 1927 until the time of his death. He 
was, too, chairman of the Mercer County 
Republican Committee and the Republican 
State Committee. 

Thomas Thropp had two hobbies, yacht- 
ing and hunting. From boyhood he was 
devoted to the water, and almost all his 
life had a yacht, usually of the speed 
variety. He owned a fine home on the 
shores of Barnegat Bay and spent most of 
his leisure time there. He also donated a 
series of medals for high standing students 
in the Trenton School of Industrial Art. 

He is survived by his widow, two daugh- 
ters, and his brother Frank. 





Former Goodrich Man 
ON JUNE 28 at his home in Akron, 

O., Walter K. Means, former em- 
ploye of The B. F. Goodrich Co., died. 
He joined the rubber company in 1903 and 
served as secretary to its various officials. 
Prior to his Goodrich connection Mr. 
Means had been with The Buckeye Mower 
& Reaper Co. as a private secretary and 
purchasing agent. 

The deceased was born in Akron on July 
18, 1863, and later attended the local high 
school. He was a member of the Fifty- 
Year Club, the Elks Club, and the 
Patriarchs Militant Club of the I. O. O. F. 

Surviving him are his widow, three 
daughters, a sister, and a brother, Wm. 
A. Means, a Goodrich vice president. 





Canadian District Manager 


WILLIAM J. COOPER, veteran offi- 

cial of Gutta Percha & Rubber 
Ltd., which he served thirty-two years, 
recently passed away at Fort William, 
Ont., at the age of 57. He was well 
known to the trade throughout Western 
Canada. At Fort William, where he 
was district manager for his company, 
he was a highly esteemed citizen. For 
sixteen years prior to his Fort William 
managership he was on the staff of the 
company’s Winnipeg office. 
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Sales Representative 


7HILE dressing at the home of his 
niece at Bay Village, Lake Erie, E. 
A. (“Sam”) Sattler died from a sudden 
heart attack on July 4. For many years he 
had charge of solid tire sales for the Dia- 
mond Rubber Co., Akron, O., prior to the 
Goodrich-Diamond merger. Then he be- 
came sales manager of the Howe Rubber 
Co., New Brunswick, N. J. When he re- 
tired from business three years ago be. 
cause of ill health, Mr. Sattler was special 
representative of the Falls Rubber Co., 
Cuyahoga Falls, O. 

He was born on July 27, 1873, at Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 

Surviving him are his widow, a brother, 
and two sisters. Funeral were 
held in Akron on July 7; while interment 
in Rose Hill Cemetery. 
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Interesting Letters 
New-Size Golf Ball 
To THE Epitor: The present American 
colf ball of official size and weight is be- 
ing made the subject of recurring editorials 
in important daily papers and in one maga- 








zine. The ball is claimed to have failed 
of its purpose: to give the golfer who 
really tries to play correctly a better op- 


portunity to be consistent in scoring. 
The Ball and Implement Committee of 
U.S.G.A. is composed of high grade 


golfers and sportsmen who after several 
years of trying out different sizes and 
of balls concluded that the 1.68 


came nearest to perfection; and 
although it cost the ball manufacturers an 
immense sum to equip their plants for 
the new ball, it was realized that the Com- 
mittee were honorable men who were in- 
tent on increasing the pleasure of the game 
for all golfers, and no serious objection 
to the change was made. 

It will be admitted that in playing the 
tall for the first twenty or thirty times, 
the player is not impressed with its be- 
havior, but gradually, with experience, its 
fine qualities are discovered and the longer 
it is played the better it is liked, until the 
point is reached where to return to the 
1.62 ball would meet with very serious 
cpposition. 

The attitude of the average American 
who takes up golf is that it is a game that 
any one can play who can walk four miles 
and swing a club. It does not -occur to 
kim that to play the game properly and 
thereby secure the utmost enjoyment in- 
volves taking lessons and 
just the same as one takes lessons in 
dancing, in bridge, in backgammon and 
other games requiring skill. Golf lessons 
and practice is a hard grind which the 
man will not endure. 

The average golfer insists on playing the 
game his way, which is usually the wrong 
way. He asks no advice usually in buy- 
ing clubs or golf balls; but if he plays 
often he is very prone to have his opinion 
about and balls and if he can talk 
loud enough or write a letter to his paper, 
he becomes, in his own opinion and in the 
opinion of his class who read his letters 
or hear him talk, a self-constituted author- 
ity on a subject about which he knows 
nothing. 


practicing, 


average 


clubs 


absolutely 





It is reporied that while the sale of 
sneakers is very good this year, retail- 
ers are not making much profit on them 
because of their low price resulting from 
price cutting due to competition. 

The demand for natural crepe sole 


rubber recently improved, for shoe 
manufacturers realize it is now very 
cheap. Hilton, Wallace & Co., Lid., 
London, England, which handles this 


naterial, reports that the price today is 
= per cent lower than a year ago. For 
children’s shoes and sandals the 3/32- 
inch and %-inch thicknesses are used; 
while for tennis and golf shoes the 
thicker sheets are more appropriate. 
()ne of the advantages claimed for crepe 
rubber is that there is no waste material 
as the residue can be readily sold to 
rubber manufacturers or can be used 
in the shoe factory for rendering into a 
rubber adhesive solution or cement. 

The warm dry weather of the last few 
weeks has siimulated the demand for 
garden hose as lawns burnt up from the 
excessive heat. Dealer stocks were re- 
duced considerably, and sales continue. 
Total sales this season are reported 
fair, with a steady demand in the im- 
mediate future. 

Canadian bicycle production, accord- 


ing to recent figures, during 1930 
reached $1,962,947, 21 per cent under 
the record, $2,470,383, established in 


1929 and 11 per cent less than for 1928. 
Only three firms, all in Ontario, manu- 
factured bicycles during the year. They 
had a working capital of $2,931,867, em- 
ployed an average of 495 people to whom 
$595.641 was paid in salaries and wages, 
and by manufacturing processes added 
$578,081 to the value of purchased ma- 


terials which cost $1,384,866. Among 
their products were 26,826 bicycles, 
value $706,386, and such other articles 


as tricycles for children, bicycle parts, 
and skates. 

The Vancouver Automobile Dealers’ 
Assn. is organizing a motor show for 
the Vancouver, B. C., Exhibition sched- 
uled for the first week in August. The 
motor show will be in the new Auto- 
mobile Building now being constructed 
at Hastings Park. 

E. W. BeSaw, president of the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., in a recent news- 
paper article, “Menace of Worn Tires,” 
gives excellent advice to motorists re- 
garding the chances they take, either 
from false economy or indifference, in 
riding on old tires. 





Manufacturers who found their new-size 
ball short from the tee corrected this defect 
by adopting the Corona winding machine 
for core winding which has given even 
more distance than the old method of 
winding the 1.62 ball. There is a tendency 
for the new ball to rim the cup in putting. 
which fault making the cup one-half inch 
wider would correct. Perhaps the U. S. 
G. A. would entertain this suggestion. 

R. B.-~Caverry. 
HuntTincpon Mrc. Co 
Meadowbrook, Pa., July 11, 1931. 
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Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd., New Toronto, Ont., in news- 
papers from Monireal to Victoria, B. C., 
features the Goodyear garden _ hose. 
Another recent newspaper advertisement 
revealed that in a nation-wide vote on 
22 makes of tires 49.29 per cent of the 
motorists questioned preferred Goodyear 
tires. Some prospect is seen of payment 
of a bonus in addition to the regular 
$5 per share, payable in October, on 
Canadian Goodyear common. From 
earnings of $8.01 per share last year the 
company paid $7.50 on this stock. This 
year because inventory losses were not 
so heavy as in 1930, several dollars per 
share have been saved, and profits for 
this half of fiscal year are weli ahead of 
those for the same 1930 period, in spite 
of lower volume of sales. 

Northern Rubber Co., Ltd., Guelph, 
Ont., offers the new Northern “Diamond 
Special” soft ball shoe as a companion to 
the Northern “Court Special.” The 
new footwear is supplied in a full range 
of ‘sizes for men and boys in Balmorals, 
and in Oxfords for women and girls. 

Imperial Oil, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
soon will advertise Atlas tires in roto- 
gravure sections of Canadian news- 
papers. 

Canadian Goodrich Co., Ltd., Kitch- 
ener, Ont., closed its Regina, Sask., 
sales branch and appointed Kennedy 
Bros., Moose Jaw, jobber for Goodrich 
footwear in southern Saskatchewan, and 


Rogers & Masson, Lethbridge, for 
southern Alberta. Goodrich in large 
newspaper advertisements recently 


featured the Silvertown Safety League 
and its nine commandments of safety. 
Kaufman Rubber Co., Ltd., Kitchener, 
Ont., incorporated at $1,500,000. 
Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
P. Q., reports that its guaranteed 
Sportex sole and heel is exceptionally 
popular with sport shoe manufacturers. 
Miner Rubber Co., Ltd., Granby, P. 
Q. General Manager T. Y. O’Neill, 
accompanied by W. G. Simpson, To- 
ronto, Ont., manager, recently visited a 
number of the firm’s accounts in east- 
ern Ontario. President William H. 
Miner was guest of honor at a banquet 
at the Windsor Hotel, given by the 
Granby Board of Trade to celebrate his 
recent election as president of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 
Among the 100 who attended were P. 
E. Boivin, mayor of Granby-and presi- 
dent of the Granby Elastic Web Co., 
Ltd.: Bancroft W. Henderson, of New 
York, N. Y., U. S. A., who came espe- 
cially for the occasion; and several lead- 
ing officers of the association. The day 
after being elected C.M.A. president, Mr. 
Miner became a member of the “hole 
in one club” at the Shaughnessy Golf 
Club. Vancouver, B. C. Last month 
Mr. Miner at his summer home, Bon- 
nallie Lake, near Granby, was lifting a 
harrel of gasoline which fell and crushed 
his hand. He was taken to the 
Montreal General Hospital where part 
of one finger was amputated. After a 
three-day stay he was allowed home. 
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Estate Outputs 


Figures of estate outputs compiled by 
the India Rubber Journal indicate that with 
the exception of Ceylon and, to a lesser 
extent, India and Burma, the outputs on 
383 British estates in the East increased 
during May, 1931, as compared with April, 
1931. For the first five months of the 
year outputs increased about 1814 per cent 
over last year’s figures. This rise, of 
course, is due to the May tapping holiday. 





British Competition in U. S. 


The Department of Overseas Trade has 
prepared a long confidential report on the 
possibilities of selling British rubber manu- 
factures in competition with American 
goods, under the present tariff in Michigan 
and Ohio. The very serious difficulties 
confronting British manufacturers are 
clearly recognized, but since those two 
states together constitute a large market 
for rubber goods, strenuous efforts to enter 
this American field are considered well 
worth while. 

In view of the demands made by Ameri- 
can automobile manufacturers when plac- 
ing contracts for rubber goods, it is, of 
course, useless for British factories to 
make direct shipments to Detroit; conse- 
quently local warehouses are suggested. 
The two items desiring most consideration 
for warehousing in Detroit are radiator 
hose and corrugated matting for car floor 
and running boards. In trying to compete 
with American firms producing these 
articles the British companies would have 
to concentrate on reducing their costs to 
the point where the difference between their 
own costs and those of their competitors 
would cover freight and tariff expenses, 
yet permit them to undersell the American 
firms and book a profit for themselves. 


Footwear Conference 


A well-attended and interesting confer- 
ence was held by the Rubber Research As- 
sociation on June 3 for members of the 
Footwear Section. G. Lever presided. 
Among the various topics discussed was 
the confusion in international statistical 
returns; for not only do different nations 
group products differently, but it is often 
hard to tell what products are included in 
a given group. Most desirable would be 
a key to the import and export list, show- 
ing in considerable detail the various 
articles in each class; this guide would 
have to be brought up to date at proper 
intervals. 

Attention was called to the fact that 
according to statistics, the number of coun- 
tries exporting rubber footwear has in- 
creased during the last ten years and that 
countries like Japan and Belgium, which 
handle the cheapest type of goods, have 
gained the greatest share of the export 
business despite a decrease in world trade 
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of about 38 per cent by volume in 1930. 

Dr. J. R. Scott reported on the work 
done at Croyden in regard to footwear. 
The Research Association has studied in 
detail the process of dry-heat vulcanization 
both with litharge and with organic ac- 
celerators. 

The first steps have now been taken in 
investigating rubber soling. It is planned 
to study, not only general physical proper- 
ties as strength, plasticity, etc., but also 
resistance to abrasion, repeated flexing, 
tearing and cutting by stones and stitches, 
tendency to spread, coefficient of friction 
on various paving surfaces, water absorp- 
tion, permeability to air, thermal and 
electrical conductivity, and markings of 
floorings. An important part of the work 
will consist in developing standard testing 
methods and trade standards for rubber 
soling. 

The work done so far reveals that soles 
now on the market show wide variations in 
tensile strength, from 1,200 to 2,600 
pounds per square inch, and also for hard- 
ness, where .the ratio was 1 to almost 3. 

Dr. H. A. Daynes emphasized the im- 
portance of abrasion resistance in footwear 
and, consequently, of working out »reliable 
methods of measurement to maintain 
quality standards. He suggested that while 
the specification of a standard rubber 
might in the end be necessary, more help- 
ful method seemed to be the standardiza- 
tion of the abrasive surface. 


Rubber as a Life Saver 


The Davis escape apparatus, which en- 
abied six men to escape alive from the 
sunken submarine Poseidon, was invented 
by R.°H. Davis, managing director of 
Siebe, Gorman & Co. This apparatus, in- 
cluded in the equipment of submarine 
crews since a year ago, consists of a 
rubber-breathing bag carried on the user’s 
chest and a buoyancy apparatus. A cylinder 
of oxygen is attached to the bag, and the 
person inhales and exhales the air which 
is constantly purified in the bag. The 
device is portable and self-contained and 
enables a man to stay under water for a 
comparatively long time. In addition it is 
sufficiently buoyant to carry even weak 
and injured men safely to the surface and 
to keep them afloat. Goggles are used to 
protect the eyes. 


Company Notes 


The British Goodrich Rubber Co. at 
Leyland was visited by Prince George on 
his recent tour of the industrial centers of 
Lancashire. He was shown the process of 
manufacturing paper and printing rollers 
and displayed much interest in a huge 
rubber-covered paper roll, 36 inches in di- 
ameter, 280 inches long, and weighing 15 
tons, which was being ground for new 
paper mills at Liverpool. 

The City of London Corp. has been 








asked by the Governors of St. Barthol- 
omew’s Hospital to consider the possibility 
of paving with rubber a portion of King 
Edward St. and Little Britain, where a 
great deal of heavy traffic passes. 

The British Industries Fair will have 
a new section for cycles, motor cycles, 
tires, other rubber equipment, and acces- 
sories at Castle Bromwich, Birmingham, 
organized in cooperation with the British 
Cycle & Motor Cycle Manufacturers’ and 
Traders’ Union. 





I. R. I. Program — 


A special meeting of the London Section 
of the Institution of the Rubber Industry 
was scheduled for July 20, when Prof. 
Lothar Hock was to read a paper on “The 
Importance of Intermolecular Forces in 
Relation to the Physical and Technical 
Properties of Rubber,” and W. B. Wiegand 
one on “Some Notes on the Effect of Over- 
Milling on Compounded Rubber.” 

Other papers to be delivered during the 
1931-32 session of the London and District 
Section are: 

October 12: “Advantages and Dis- 
advantages of Technical Training for 
Salesmen in the Rubber Industry.” No- 
vember 9. Paper by Prof. G. Bruni. De- 
cember 14. “Scientific and Economic De- 
velopment of the Rubber Plantation In- 
dustry,” F. D. Ascoli. January 11, 1932. 
“Testing Antioxidants,” H. J. Stern and 
W. Puffett. February 8. “Vibration of 
Buildings and Possibility of Rubber as a 
Useful Shock Absorber,” H. C. Young. 
March 14. “Transportation and Storage 
of Goods in the Factory,’ C. Macbeth. 
April 11. “Molds and Molding of Miscel- 
laneous Rubber Goods,” H. Rogers: 
“Presses and Control Gear for the Rapid 
Molding of Miscellaneous Rubber Goods,” 
F. Siddall. 





FRANCE 


International Rubber Conference 

An International Rubber Conference was 
held in Paris, France, June 10-13, 1931, 
which seems to have been very successful 
in all respects. French and British rubber 
industries were well represented, and a 
few visitors from other parts of Europe 
were also present. A splendid banquet at 
the Hotel d’Orsay was given by the Syn- 
dicat du Caoutchouc, and visits were paid 
to the beautiful French Colonial Exposi- 
tions which include a small rubber section. 

The following papers were presented: 
“Degradation of Rubber by Dissolution 
Acid Heating,’ P. Bary and Fleurent: 
“Experiments on Autoxidation of Rubber 
and the Catalytic Phenomena Related 
Therewith,” Ch. Dufraisse and N. Drisch: 
“Law of Absorption of Carbon’e Acid by 
Rubber as a Function of Tire,” C. Chene- 
veau; “Contribution to the Study of the 
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Preservation of Rubber,” Marquis; “Crys- 
tallization of Sulphur in Rubber,” Graffe; 
“Rubber Solutions,” Stambeeger ; “Concen- 
tration and Constituents of Latex,” D. F. 
Twiss; “Examination of the Structure of 
Gutta-percha by X-Rays,” E. A. Hauser 
and G. V. Susich; “Reenforcement of Rub- 
ber,’ Antonoff; “Further Studies on Rub- 
ber Solutions,” C. W. Shacklock; “Consti- 
tution of Rubber,” H. Staudinger; “Rub- 
ber Plantations in Liberia,” Dr. Bouet; 
“Action of Fillers in Rubber Mixings,” F. 
Boiry ; “Comparison of Antioxidants in In- 
dustrial Mixings” and “Some Ideas on 
Reclaims and Their Vulcanization,” F. 
Jacobs; “Rendering Rubberized Fabrics 
and Sheets of Rubber Impermeable to 
Gases; Applications to Fabrics for Bal- 
loons and Tennis Balls” and “Transmission 
of Heat in Rubber Mixings-Applications: 
Simple Control of Vulcanization of Large 
Masses,” J. Audy; “Influence of Certain 
Accelerators on the Aging of Rubber,” C. 
Martin and Thiollet; “Selection of an An- 
tioxygen in the Rubber Industry,” G. 
Dumonthier; “Applications of Latex in 
the Rubber Industry,” F. Chassaing; “Rub- 
ber Plastifiers,’ A. Hutin; “Mixings of 
Rubber and Glue and Their Uses,” Blon- 
del; “Remarks of a Practical Man on the 
Subject of the Use of Accelerators,” G. 
Cany; “Use of Rubber on Railways,” C. 
Macbeth; “Use of Some Synthetic Resins 
in the Rubber Industry,” W. J. S. Naun- 
ton and Siddle; “Problem of Mastication,” 
F. H. Cotton; “Electrodeposition of Latex 
by Electrophoresis and Its Possibilities for 
Industrial Uses,” A. Johnston; “Note on 
Piperidine and the Piperidine Accelera- 
tors,” P. Schidrowitz; “Twenty Years of 
Rubber History,” E. Macfadyen; “Two 
years on the Rubber Plantations of British 
Malaya and the Netherlands Indies’ (two 
films), P. Scholz; Lecture and Film on the 
Manufacture of Carbon Black, W. B. Wie- 
gand; “Rubber in Equatorial Africa,” Mar- 
chesson; “Minimum of Sulphur Necessary 
for Vulcanization,” G. Bruni; “Certain 
Refinements in the Construction of Rubber 
Mixing Mills,” G. Ardichvili. 
Etablissements Hutchinson 

Etablissements Hutchinson (Compagnie 
Nationale du Caoutchouc) reports net 
protits of 24,579,260 francs for the business 
year 1930-1931, which is about the same as 
for the year before. Complaint was made 
that the difficulties of the French rubber 
industry are constantly increasing, not only 
invasion of the French 
domestic field by foreign firms but also in 
the export market. It is claimed that 
wages abroad have been cut, but not in 
France; then the industry is overtaxed, 
and, finally, transportation rates in France 
are much too high. To crown all, the 
manufacturer is now also required to pay 
a duty of 300 francs per ton of imported 
rubber in order to help the French planta- 
tion industry in Indo-China. 

In spite of all this difficulty the firm 
was able to increase considerably its sales 
in France. But, of course, foreign trade 
suffered because of competition. 

Reports from the branches show that 
the London firm was only moderately suc- 
cessful; while the Maunheim branch did a 
very satisfactory business. The partici- 


because of the 


pation in the Societa Industria Gomma e 





Building Exhibition 


The Building Exhibition in Berlin 
should have afforded German rubber man- 
ufacturers an excellent opportunity to 
acquaint the public with the various ap- 
plications of rubber in the home. But 
probably because of the present business 
condition only three manufacturers had 
separate stands at the exhibition. 

The Continental Gummiwerke A.-G., 
Hannover, displayed a berth with a rubber 
floor covering. In addition samples showed 
the wealth of colors in which the newer 
coverings appear. This firm also exhibited 
a variety of rubber articles used in the 
building industry, as belts, conveyers, hose. 

Carl Schwanitz Gummiwerke A.-G., 
3erlin-Reinickendorf, devoted its large 
stand to the new rubber floor covering, 
“Gummelour,” for which various  ad- 
vantages are claimed. 

Pappe & Co., Giessen, displayed floor 
coverings and technical goods. But, what 
particularly interested the visitor was the 
rubber wall coverings. 

In another section Kiibler & Co., Berlin- 
Reinickendorf, demonstrated floor and wall 
coverings as they might be used in a bar. 

Cushions filled with sponge rubber have 
been suggested as the most fitting up- 
holstery for the new metal furniture. 


Company Notes 

Vereinigte Gothania-Werke A.,-G,, 
Gotha, is another German rubber manu- 
facturing company that has had to omit 
its dividend for the past business year. 
On a capital of 1,000,000 marks the firm 
booked net profits, including the previous 
year’s carry forward, amounting to 21,- 
172.19. The company complains that the 
economy programs of the municipalities in 
Germany have hit them particularly in 
their Fire Hose Department. 

Pepege Deutsche Gummiwerke A.-G., 
Marienburg, reports satisfactory develop- 
ment during the year although the balance 
again closed with a loss, 61,406 marks 
against a loss of 65,936 marks in 1929. 
Its name has been changed to Standard 
Marienburger Gummiwerke A.-G. 





Hutchinson, Milan, was profitable, and the 
Spanish Societa Industrias del Caucho in 
Madrid is developing well. The firm now 
has an interest in Bognier et Bournet, and 
the two concerns between them produce 
practically every kind of rubber article. 

Hutchinson has invested 15,000,000 
francs in the Polish Pepege concern. As 
is known, the latter, in spite of the pro- 
tection of high tariffs, is in difficulties so 
that the investment has not been a fortu- 
nate one. Mismanagement is charged by 
the French concern, which incidentally 
has refused further financial aid as well 
as the offer to control the management of 
the Polish company. 


ITALY 
The Societa Italiana Pirelli, Milan, is 
stated to have earned net profits of 27,830,- 
000 lire in 1930 against 27,550,000 the year 
before. A dividend of 12 per cent was 
proposed. : # 





GERMANY 
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Rubber in the Hospital 


The use of rubber in hospitals, in the 
form of sheeting, gloves, gowns, aprons, 
and shoes is rather generally known. But 
in Der Technischi Handel attention is 
called to the special type of rubber pro- 
tective articles for X-ray work, which are 
less well known. 

As a protection against the harmful 
action of X-rays, garments made with a 
lead rubber compound are used because 
lead is very resistant to these rays. The 
specific gravity of these compounds is 
naturally quite high, over 5.00, and they 
are flexible and easy to work up. They 
have an absolute protective value of about 
0.4 mm. rolled lead per 1 mm. thickness. 
The rubber-lead sheets come in thick- 
nesses of 1 to 6 mm. and are used chiefly 
to cover those parts of the body that are 
not to be treated by the X-rays. These 
sheets also serve to line protective closets. 

In addition, the sheet is made into gloves, 
masks, caps, and aprons for doctors and 
attendants. Gloves used in X-ray work 
may be entirely of the lead-rubber or 
merely backed with it, and may be wrist 
length or have long cuffs. 

The articles made of this Jead-rubber 
naturally are very heavy. Caps weigh 
about 0.8 kilos; masks, 0.9 kilos; short 
aprons, 3.4 kilos; long aprons, 5.5 kilos; 
leather and lead-rubber gloves, 0.75 to 1.35 
kilos according to length; and all lead- 


rubber gloves, 1.5 kilos (Kilo = 22 
pounds. ) 

Sponge rubber is used to cover operating 
tables; while rubber mats are placed 


around the table on the floor. Mats and 
floor coverings of rubber in general find 
increasing favor in hospitals. Finally, rub- 
ber tires are used on wagons, stretchers, 
etc. 


New Hose 


By special treatment, hose in which 
warp and woof are of fibers are made re- 
sistant to fire, oils, dilute acids, and hot and 
cold water. The hose may also have a 
warp of fiber and woof of wire. These 
hose, patented by C. Vallrath & Sohn K. 
G., Bad Blankenburg, require no metal or 
rubber lining or cover. 


Rubber Dispersions 


An article on raw rubber dispersions in 
water appearing in the Gummi-Zeitung 
some time ago has provoked an interesting 
discussion on the respective advantages of 
latex and these dispersions. On the one 
hand it is claimed that making the dis- 
persions is a costly procedure taking much 
time and requiring considerable manipula- 
tion by which the original quality of the 
crude rubber is changed. On the other 
hand it is pointed out that latex, having to 
be treated with ammonia, also undergoes 
a change; then nothing is known of its age 
or origin; while, finally, at the present low 
level of sheet and crepe, the difference in 
price is an item to be considered. The 
latex is also much more costly to ship, 
and if it is concentrated to save space in 
shipping, an additional cost of machinery, 
power, and labor is entailed. 
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Rubber Industry in Far East 





Disinfecting Budwood 


In view of the risk of spreading Hevea 
diseases by importing or exporting infected 
budwood, and the plant quarantine 
measures that have been taken in this 
connection, the Rubber Research Institute 
of Malaya conducted an experiment to in- 
vestigate the effects of certain common 
fungicides on the viability of buds. The 
methods of treatment adopted were com- 
patible with normal estate practice and the 
well-known fungicides. The investigations 
were undertaken on only one clone, 
A, V; Ri ©. S: 50;-as follows: 

Every morning, for seven consecutive 
week days, the budwood was waxed, treat- 
ed, packed in a box, and stored in a cool 
dry place. Seven days after packing, each 
box was opened, the condition of the bud- 
sticks examined; the sticks were stripped, 
and 100 buddings made from each treat- 
ment. The sticks then were packed again. 
Sixteen days after budding, a record was 
made of the number of successful buddings, 
and after another twenty-three days a 
final inspection was made. With one ex- 
ception the budwood was immersed in 
liquid, water miscible disinfectants. 

The fungicide which appeared to cause 
the least superficial damage to the budwood 
was ammonium polysulphide; that causing 
the most serious damage was copper sul- 
phate, and even at the weakest concentra- 
tions, some buds died. The controls de- 
veloped molds more quickly than did 
treated material, but otherwise the fungi- 
cidal action of the various disinfectants 
seemed to disappear in the interval between 
treatment and budding. However it has 
been found possible to disinfect budwood 
packed for export without hurting the buds 
provided certain intensities of treatmezit 
are not exceeded. The experiments also 
showed that much damage can be caused 
by faulty waxing of the budwood or the 
use of wax with a high melting point. 
A wax, therefore, is recommended with a 
melting point lower than that of Entwas, 
but high enough to prevent softening under 
air temperature. A special melting tank 
should be installed provided with an auto- 
matic temperature control. 


Sheeting Batteries 


The Rubber Research Institute of 
Malaya, Quarterly Journal, publishes a 
report of the results of a questionnaire sent 
to many estates regarding factory sheeting 
mills with a view to ascertaining the rea- 
sons for the large variations on different 
estates, in order to effect improvements. 
Replies from over 200 estates were re- 
ceived, analysis of which led to the fol- 
lowing conclusions, among others: 

Mills having three smooth rolls and a 
marker show better standard outputs than 
those having only two smooth rolls and a 
marker, 


MALAYA 


Roll speeds as high as 68-70 feet per 
minute can be used successfully on first 
machines, and it is advantageous to have 
the machines geared to run at unequal 
speeds. 

The sheeting mills on most estates are 
not working efficiently. The harmoniza- 
tion of the units can be improved, while 
the handling of the coagulum is far from 
ideal. Tanks 18 inches deep and 24 inches 
wide can be used to produce standard 
quality sheet 18 inches wide up to 1,400 
pounds of dry sheets per hour. 

The advantage obtained by proper 
working of the machines can be judged by 
the fact that one manager estimates the 
saving from increased factory output at 
$200 (Straits currency) per month. 


Latex Paste Patent 


It may be recalled that in July, 1929, 
Veera Kumar Singhan, of Ipoh, filed a 
petition for the revocation of Patent No. 
419 for an invention on improvements in 
the manufacture of rubber, gutta percha, 
balata, and analogous vegetable resins, by 
Mervyn Stanley Sturchbury, of London, 
England, and E. A. Hauser, of Frankfurt 
a. Main, Germany. 

The petition was dismissed, but, a new 
petition was filed, with the petitioner 
(Singhan) representing the interests of 
the public too. When after postponement, 
the case was again resumed, the Singhan 
patents were revoked because of inadequate 
and unscientific specification. Mr. Singhan 
once more appealed, prepared a new appli- 
cation for patent and properly worded 
specification, and was assured of a new 
grant. The case was finally settled on 
May 22, 1931, when Messrs. Sturchbury 
and Hauser, through their counsel, agreed 
to reduce their claim by eliminating the 
right to conduct the invention by means 
of dialysis, by means of filtration or ultra- 
filtration, which they first claimed. Now 
anyone may produce a reversible paste by 
filtration of the latex. 


Latex Paste for Paving 


The Malayan Tin and Rubber Journal 
publishes a communication regarding the 
Singhan process of paving with latex. 

The latex is strained and bulked as usual 
after being brought in from the plantation 
and diluted to contain 20 to 25 per cent 
of the solids. Then sulphur, zinc oxide, 
alkali, etc., are added, and the latex 
allowed to stand until the following morn- 
ing, by which time the rubber particles 
have vulcanized. When this latex is 
filtered, a reversible prevulcanized paste is 
obtained. The paste is easily and safely 
transported by pouring into any watertight 
container. The addition of a little alkali 
preservative protects the paste for any 
length of time from spontaneous coagula- 
tion or losing its quality of reversibility. 





When this paste is to be used for road 
surfacing it is taken to the spot and mixed 
with sufficient water in a drum mixer. 
Then are added china clay, cement, 
ground limestone or lime whiting, col- 
loida! substances like casein, albumin, 
glue, gum, etc., lamp or carbon black. a 
little zinc or magnesium oxide and 
barytes and the like, also, if necessary, 
fibers, hair, and similar reenforcing sub- 
stances, emulsions of bitumen derivatives, 
rubber substitutes or the like. The mix- 
ture is poured and spread on the pre- 
pared road surface. 

The mixture may be varied as regards 
the proportions of rubber and other in- 
gredients or may be reenforced with wire 
netting or expanded metal as required. 

It is also claimed that articles as foot- 
wear, toys, etc., can readily and cheaply 
be molded from the prevulcanized plastic 
paste. 


Rubber Asphalt Surfacing 


More and more it is realized that the 
prime need for the recovery of rubber 
is an important new use for it. The 
local press of late has been devoting 
much space to discussing the use of latex 
in road making. At the annual meeting 
of the Johore Planters’ Association, 
Major B. J. Eaton, head of the Rubber 
Research Institute at Kuala Lumpur, gave 
an account of the work planned in con- 
nection with rubber roadways. $50,000 
has been allocated for experimental labora- 
tory work, and an additional grant of 
$150,000 has been received for practical 
trials on any product considered prom- 
ising. 

The utilization of rubber or latex in 
combination with asphalt or bitumen as 
used in modern road making will be in- 
vestigated. It is considered of special 
value that important asphalt and bitumen 
interests should be associated with these 
investigations. Naturally, if rubber or 
latex is to be employed for roads, agita- 
tion against this move will not have to 
be feared from the powerful bitumen and 
asphalt interests should their product con- 
tinue to be used; and their cooperation 
may readily be counted on should the 
combination of asphalt or bitumen with 
latex yield a superior product. 


Crude Rubber Situation 


The interest displayed in the experi- 
ments with rubber roads and the discus- 
sion called forth thereby has somewhat 
lessened the flow of correspondence re- 
garding the crude rubber situation and the 
Dutch. 3ut the latest Dutch rubber 
scheme has again raised the question of 
restriction and native rubber. The J/i- 
nancial Times learns that the scheme is 
not meeting with much favor in Malaya. 
This plan is based on the Maxwell 
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scheme, but allows a maximum Dutch 
East Indies production of 90,000 tons of 
dry rubber free. Plantation rubber would 
be restricted to 75 per cent of the 1929 
output, the restriction to be enforced by 
export licenses. Some people believe that 
a cut of 40 per cent would better meet 
situation; others say 40 per 
is insufficient without effective meas- 
ures by the Dutch Government to pre- 
vent extension of native planting. 

The Ruhber 


appears to think that until the Dutch are 


} ~L 
the stock 


cent 


Malayan Tin and Journal 


made to realize that the British are pre- 
paring for a rubber war, they will hold 
back and find some excuse to avoid re- 
striction. This paper deplores the fact 
that its suggestion at the height of the 
Stevenson Scheme, that the Malayan 
Government build up a war chest to help 


inevitable 


estates financially when the 

rubber war with the Dutch takes place, 
vas ignored at the time; but it. still 
hopes that the Government may _ under- 


take to ad estates by relieving them of 
the rubber duty, if not of quit rents. 

A prominent Chinese visitor to Sumatra 
return to Malaya in an interview 
for the local press stated that conditions 


on his 


bad as in 











in Sumatra seemed not so 

M ilay 1. He had discussed restriction 
with one or two natives, who seemed to 
be suspicious and distrustiul, probably 
earing they would” be discriminated 
wwainst im some way Nevertheless this 
gentle tl it that if the matter 
were properly presented to the natives by 
Malayan Asiatic rubber producers they 
could be made to join restriction. The 
native smallholders in the Dutch East 
Indies were of the same mentality as 
those in Malaya, he declared, yet the lat- 
ter, to a man, favored restriction. 





CEYLON 
Rubber Diseases 

The report on the diseases of rubber 
in Ceylon in 1930, by R. K. S. Murray, 
mycologist of the Rubber Research 
Scheme, Ceylon, states that no new de- 
velopments took place in fungus diseases 
in 1930. But it is feared that the curtail- 
ment of control measures against Fomes 
lignosus and Ustulina sonata, the two 
most important fungi, will result in con- 
siderable loss from these diseases 1n cer- 
tain districts during the next two years. 
This is one where the 
omies practiced to meet the present low 
price of rubber will eventually take their 
toll. 

Several attacks on rubber 
trees by white ants have beer reported. 
Until recently it was believed that none 
of the Ceylon termites (white ants) 
could attack healthy rubber trees. But 
this view has had to be revised, and re- 
cent observations suggest that these pests 
may become as troublesome to rubber 
planters as they are to tea planters. 


instance econ- 


cases oO! 


Canker is not considered very im- 
portant except where tapping surfaces 
are affected; so it is recommended that 
the money usually set aside for canker 


scraping be spent in controlling root 


diseases and Ustulina, 


— NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 


Tapping Statisties 


According to statistics for rubber plan- 
tations in Java and South Sumatra in 1929, 
relating to a tapped area of 134,826 
hectares (about 82 per cent of the total), 
63,617 hectares, or 47.2 per cent were 
tapped with one cut over one-third of the 
circumference. Of this, 32,846 hectares, or 
24.4 per cent, on 104 estates were tapped 
every other day, and on 23,244 hectares, 
r cent, on 57 estates, the periodical 
system prevailed in which the 
tapping period is as long as the rest period. 
From further statistical data it appears 
that no difference exists in the number of 
trees per tapper whether the cut over one- 
third or one-half is adopted; while tests 
have shown that the cut over one-half cir- 
cumference every cther day yields 20 per 
cent more latex than the one-third circum- 
ference system provided the time for bark 


same for both systems. 


renewal is the The 
more conservative method, however, is pre- 
ferred because it is feared that bark con- 
sumption will be excessive and that brown 
bast disease will increase if the cut is 
lengthened to one-half the circumference. 

Dr. T. A. Tengwall, in a recent pub- 
lication in the Bergceultures, discussing this 
problem, states that tests have shown that 
when the trees are tapped over half the 
circumference every third day, the output 
equals that obtained by tapping over one- 
third the circumference every other day, 
and that in the long run the former system 
will yield even more latex than the latter. 
It is not known vet whether this advantage 
also applies to periodical tapping, that is 
if a system in which tapping is conducted 
over one-third the circumference for a 
certain length of time and the area rested 
for the same length of time, is changed to 
a system where tapping is over one-half 
the circumference for a given period and 
he area is rested for twice that period; 
but this seems to be probable. 

Since tapping costs would be reduced by 
changing to a one-half circumference cut 
while the output was not decreased, this 
system is obviously more economical. 


Rubber Roads 


In the Netherlands East Indies, too, the 
advantage of rubber for roads is being 
widely discussed. Up to the present, how- 
ever, very little experimentation has been 
done, but apparently this condition is to be 
remedied. At least, the Bergcultures of 
May 30, 1931, discusses a new way of 
using rubber in road making, for which 
patent has already been applied by Dr. Th. 
Hoedt and Jhr. A. J. B. van Suchtelen 
van de Haere, not for a rubber surface 
but rather a shock absorbing rubber and 
asphalt layer to be laid under the regular 
asphalt surface consisting of tiles made of 
an emulsion of latex and asphalt powder 
which was dried after coagulation. The 
asphalt really is made of grains of sand 
coated with a film of natural asphalt 
When the latex-asphalt emulsion is 
coagulated, the asphalt slowly sinks to the 
bottom, and a kind of sponge rubber, in 
which the numerous holes are filled with 
particles of sand and asphalt, is formed. 
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Suitable materials are added to vulcanize 
the emulsion. The final product, in sheet 
or tile form, is fairly hard, elastic, and 
slightly sticky. The tiles are laid on a 
concrete bed on which a thin layer of hot 
natural asphalt has been poured. Over 
this another thin layer of hot natural 
asphalt is spread and finally a layer of 
asphalt and sand. In this way the rubber 
is hermetically enclosed. The cost of 
laying a road as described will not exceed 
five guilders per square meter. 
Rubber vs. Asphalt 

While experiments are being conducted 

to find suitable means for using rubber in 


roads, there are others who consider it a 
foolish waste of time. Dr. Ph. van 


Harreveld, writes in a local paper against 
rubber as a material useful for paving. 
Of course he considers only paving with 
blocks and states that this is not only too 
expensive, but unsuitable. Its elasticity is 
no advantage in roads, and as a paving it 
is exposed to the deleterious effect of oil 
and benzine. Then a modern road sur- 
face is not required to last for centuries 
since it has constantly to be broken up. 


Selecting Planting Material 


The points to be considered in selecting 
planting material were discussed at a meet- 
ing of South Sackaboemi planters by 
F. W. Ostendorf. While the yield of a 
clone merits first consideration, a num- 
ber of other important factors have to be 
weighed, which may cause a clone to be 
ranked as less desirable even though it 
gives a maximum yield. 

The location and the number of trees 
per acre greatly influence the yield of a 
clone so that trees that may have been 
highly productive in favorable surround- 
ings, may give disappointing results in a 
less suitable area. Recent observation 
has shown that the individuals in a clone 
are more variable than at first supposed 
to be, so that in estimating the value of 
yield figures, it is important to consider 
the number of trees for which the averages 
are noted. This is necessary where the 
output seems high, for naturally a clone 
with a low average will not be in much 
demand; so there is no danger here. 

The number of years during which 
yields for clones have been recorded is 
another factor; and where different clones 
are compared and the periods of observa- 
tion are equal, it is advisable to take into 
account the age at which the clones were 
tested for a clone may be backward in 
the early years and then improve greatly, 
and vice versa. 

Some clones appear to be satisfactory in 
most respects but are unusually sensitive 
to disease, or they suffer from damage by 


wind. In others again, the quality of the 
rubber varies considerably from normal 
trees. These differences are not apparent 


when the latex of various clones is mixed, 
but would prove undersirable if such a 
clone were planted alone on a large scale. 

It is, therefore, apparent that great care 
must be taken in selecting bud wood and 
particularly that risks must be minimized 
by planting a variety of clones of dif- 
ferent origin. 
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Patents, Trade Marks, Designs 


















































Machinery 
United Siates 


1,807,055.* Molding Press. This press 
is adapted to be opened at selected 
points to insert and remove the work 
while remaining closed at other points 
for continuation of the molding action 
as in the cases of pneumatic tires and 


heels vulcanized in multiple cavity 
molds. P. E. Welton, Cuyahoga 
Falls, O. 

1,807,487.* Rubber Soled Shoe Mold. 


Rubber soles may be molded onto 
leather shoes in this device. The 
lasted shoe with unvulcanized rubber 
sole is enclosed in a hinged curing 
mold. The shoe is then inflated by 
an airbag and vulcanized to the 
leather by heat and pressure. H. 
McGhee, Rushcutters Bay, Australia. 
1,807,499* Wrapping Machine. This is 
designed for die stamping or cutting 
automobile mats continuously and 
rapidly from sheet material. E. 
Trump, Akron, O. 


1,807,651.* Wrapping Machine. This 
relates to wrapping articles with a 
spiral winding of paper, etc.; the ar- 
ticle is supported and rotated by 
positively driven rolls during the 
wrapping operation. J. Derry, Med- 
ford, assignor to A. Terkelsen, New- 
ton, both in Mass. 

1,807 ,664.* Tube Waste Trimmer. 
Rubber tubes are trimmed to length 
while on the mandrel, and the waste 


is removed from the tubes. These 
operations are performed without 
manual help. P. W. Lehman, Mil- 


waukee, Wis., assignor to Fisk Rub- 
ber Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
1,808.582.* Channel Making Machine. 
Window-guide channels for vertically 
sliding sashless window panes can be 
made and fabric covered continuously 
by this machine. J. I. Taylor, Akron, 





* Pictured in group illustration. 


O., assignor to B. F. Goodrich Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

1,808,711.* Tire Vulcanizer. This is a 
heater unit which may be operated 
independently. It consists of a group 
of molds composed of hinged sections 
adapted to fold into a pack, yet may 
be opened at convenient points for 
quick removal of the cured articles 
and reloading of others to be cured. 
H. A. Denmire, assignor to General 
Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, 


1,809,260.* Tube Stripper. A device 
for solidifying tubes of rubber de- 
posited from latex, by elimination of 
the contained water thus allows the 
tubes to be stripped from the man- 
drels without distortion or stretch- 
ing. G. F. Wilson, Akron, and W. 
H. Slabaugh, Cuyahoga Falls, both in 
O., assignors to B. F. Goodrich Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

1,809,803.* V-Belt Stretching Machine. 
Several belts can be stretched simul- 
taneously on this machine and in such 
manner that all of the belts are elon- 
gated uniformly to any degree desired. 
R. M. Johnson, assignor to Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,809,856.* Mold Servicing 
This is a unitary device by means of 
which one operator at a single point 
can perform all of the servicing opera- 
tions on a tire mold. P. W. Lehman, 
Milwaukee, Wis., assignor to Fisk 
Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

1,806,811. Tread Shrinking Machine. 
H. V. Lough, assignor to Hartford 
Rubber Works Co., both of Hartford, 
Conn. 

1,807,023. Golf Ball Cleaner. A. P. 
Young, Pleasantville, N. Y. 

1,807,591. Applying Nuts and Washers 
to Valve Stems. J. A. Fleischli, Clay- 
ton, and J. M. Kountzman, assignors 
to Cupples Co., both of St. Louis, all 
in Mo. 


1,808.295. Collapsible Tire Building 


Machine. ° 


1,808,525. 


1,808,544. 


1,808,563. 


1,808,710. 


1,809,347. 


1,809,433. 
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809,837. 


809,860. 


,809,897, 


810,585 and 1,810,586. 


,811,256. 


,811,276. 


,811,423. 


811,430. 


,811,453. 


Form. Pe de Mattia, Passaic, N. J., 
assignor to National Rubber Machin- 
ery Co., a corporation of O. 
Strip-Feeding Apparatus. C. 
C. Cadden, Akron, O., assignor to B. 
F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y 
4 Boot Tree. A. A. Glidden 
and T. M. Knowland, both of Water- 
town, and H. L. Davis, Walpole, all 
in Mass., assignors, by mesne assign- 
ments, to Hood Rubber Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Load Limiting Apparatus. R. 
Mayne, Akron, O., assignor to B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

( ) Tire Bead Coverer. H. A. 
Denmire. asSignor to General Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

. Tire Tester. J. I. Martin, 
assignor to Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., both of Akron, O. 

Tire Vulcanizer. H. Will- 
shaw, T. Norcross, and F. G. Broad- 
bent, all of Erdington, England, as- 
signors to Dunlop Tire & Rubber 
Corp., Buffalo, N. Y 

Tubing Machine. E. S. 
Ewart, assignor to Morgan & Wright, 
both of Detroit, Mich. 

Tire Tester. T. Midgley, 
Hampden, assignor to Fisk Rubber 
Co., Chicopee Falls, both in Mass. 
Deflating Device. R. P. 
Harvey, Longmeadow, assignor to 
Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, both 
in Mass. 


810,072. Pneumatic Tire Builder. 
H. A. Denmire, assignor to General 
Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron. 

810,406. Cushion Tire Apparatus. 
A. L. Schoff, Caldwell, and E. and 
G. J. Nelson, both of Belleville, all 
in N. J., assignors to Overman Cush- 


ion Tire Co., Inc.. New York, N. Y. 
Tube Building 
Apparatus. H. L. Young. Akron, O., 
assignor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New 
Yor: Ne ¥, 

810,677. Fabric Slitter. F. B. Pfeiffer, 
Akron, assignor to Seiberling Rubber 
Co., Barberton, both in O. 

810,963. Tire Retreader. J. C. Heintz, 
Lakewood, O. 

Mold Service Device. R. W. 
Brown, assignor to Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 
Vulcanizer. T. A. Miller. as- 
signor to A. J. Fleiter, both of Akron. 


811,284. Tire Casing Spreader. O. E. 


Sords, Cuyahoga Falls, assignor to 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
both in O. 


Mold Filling Apparatus. J. 
W. Brundage, assignor to J. R. Gam- 
meter, both of Akron, O. 


Mold Filling Apparatus. J. 
R. Gammeter, Akron, O. 


Inner Tube Apparatus. H. 
C. Bostwick, Kenmore, assignor to 
Akron Standard Mold Co., Akron, 
both in O. 


811,567. Vulcanizer. F. J. Shook, as- 
signor, by mesne assignments, to Na- 
tional Rubber Machinery Co., both ot 


Akron, O. 
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Dominion of Canada 


311,814. Vulcanizing Apparatus Heat- 
ing Control. T. C. Hazard, Roches- 
ter, N.. ¥.,. G2: S.A. 

311,932. Tire Making Device. Good- 
vear Tire & Rubber Co., assignee of 
J. C. Tuttle, both of Akron, O. 

311,945. Pile Fabric Machine. Lea 
Fabrics, Inc., formerly the Oryx Fab- 
rics Corp., Newark, assignee of P. S. 
Smith, Madison, both in N. J. 


312,023. Aqueous Rubber Dispersions. 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, 
N. W. 1, and Anode Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Guernsey, assignees of G. W. 


Trobridge, E. A. Murphy, D. F. 
Twiss, and W. G. Gorham, co-inven- 
tors, all of Birmingham, all in Eng- 
land. 

312,672. Press. A. 
assignee of J. Derry, 


in Mass, U. S. A. 
United Kingdom 


345,330. Cable Fireproofing Apparatus. 
N. M. Loudon and Loudon Electric 
Wire Co. & Smiths, Ltd., London. 

346,570. Elastic Cord Machine. Etab- 
lissements CC. Faure-Roux, Loire, 
France. 

346,709. Tire Inflater. R. H. 
Britstown, South Africa. 
347.131. Web Winder. Dunlop Rubber 
Co., Ltd., London, H. Willshaw and 
H. Smith, both of Fort Dunlop, Bir- 

mingham. 

347.232. Pile Fabric Machine. Lea 
Fabrics, Inc., formerly Oryx Fabrics 


Terkelsen, Newton, 
Medford, both 


Daneel, 


Corp., Newark, assignee of P. S. 
Smith, Madison, and E. G. Jegge, 
Montclair, all in N. J., U. S. A. 


Germany 


527,117. Hydraulic Kettle Press. New 
York-Hamburger Gummiwaaren Co., 
Hamburg 33. 

527,335. Ball Making Apparatus. Dun- 
lop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, Eng- 
land. Represented by R. and M. M. 
Wirth, C. Weihe, and H. Weil, all of 
Frankfurt a. M., and T. R. Koehnhorn, 
Berlin, S. W. 11. 

7.888. Vulcanizing Mold. Herold A. 

G., Hamburg 33. 

7977. Shoe Mold. F. de _ Boeck, 

Brussels, and A. Neef, Forest-Brus- 

sels, both in Belgium. Represented 

by R. Linde, Berlin S. W. 48. 
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527978. Heel Repair Vulcanizer. Firma 
Gust, Rafflenbeul, Schweim i. W. 
527980. Rubber BRollers Grinder. 
Eisenwerk Wiilfel, Hannover-Wulfel. 
France 
701,620. Tire Retreading Mold. H. 

Taylor. 
702.049. Tire Repairing Device. So- 


ciete des Procedes “Fit.” 
702.827. Kneading Machines. C. G. 
Schnuck and F. H. Banbury. 
703.001. Grinding Mills. Guillumet Co., 
Ltd. 
703,312. 
703,643. 
vice Regulator. G. 


Molds. Morgan & Wright. 


Hydraulic Press Release De- 
Siempelkamp & 


Co. 
704,716. Footwear Trimmer. H. C. L. 
Dunker. 
704,812. Shoe Mold. J. Vanacker. 
705.360. Vertical Cable Press. Fried. 


Krupp Grusonwerke A. G. 


Proeess 


United States 


1,806,688. Ornamental Balls. L. R. 
Howes, Akron, O., assignor, by mesne 
assignments, to Miller Rubber Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

1,806,857. Tire. R. Liebau, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., assignor to Republic Rubber Co., 
Youngstown, O. 


1,807,024. Embossing Rubber. R. G. 
Anderson, New Haven, Conn., as- 
signor, by mesne assignments, to 


Wellman Co., Medford, Mass. 

1,807,909. Tire. J. R. Gammeter, 
Akron, O. 

1,808,091. Tire Tube. J. W. 
Chicago, III. 

1,808,226. Tube. E. Hopkinson, New 
York, and W. A. Gibbons, Little 
Neck, L. I., both in N. Y., assignors 
to Morgan & Wright, Detroit, Mich. 

1,808,428. Curing Tires. H. R. Minor, 
Ossining, N. Y., assignor, by mesne 
assignments, to Liquid Carbonic 
Corp., a corporation of Del. 

1,808,429. Regulating and Maintaining 
Heat Transfer. H. R. Minor, Ossin- 
ing, N. Y., assignor, by mesne as- 
signments, to Liquid Carbonic Corp., 
a corporation of Del. 

1,809,106. Tire Bead. J. C. Carlin, 
Gladwyne, assignor to Lee Rubber & 
Tire Corp., Conshohocken, both in 
Pa; 

1,809,800. Expansion Joint Material. 
A. C. Fischer, Chicago, IIl., assignor 
to Philip Carey Mfg. Co., a corpora- 
tion of O. 

1,809,802. Building Conduits. L. H. 
Gladwin and N. G. Bruce, deceased, 
by E. W. Bruce, administratrix, as- 
signors to Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., all of Akron, O. 

1,810,089. Printing Plate. 
Louisville, Ky. 

1,811,656. Repatring Punctured Tires. 
\. G. Sommerbeck, Chicago, III., as- 


Waber, 


J. Schmutz, 


signor to Kex Co., Inc., St. Louis, 
Mo. 
1,811,695. Latex Article. T. G. Levi, 


assignor to Societa Italiana Pirelli, 
both of Milan, Italy. 


Dominion of Canada 


311,878. Aqueous Dispersion Product. 
Anode Rubber Co., Ltd., Guernsey, 
assignee of P. Klein, Budapest, Hun- 
gary. 

311,946. Pile Fabric. 
formerly the Oryx Fabrics Corp., 
Newark, assignee of P. S. Smith, 
Madison, both in N. J., U. S. A. 

311,964. Rubber Covered Article. 
Ohio Rubber Co., assignee of B. 
Bronson, both of Cleveland, O., U. 
S.A: 


312,198. 


Lea Fabrics, Inc., 


Paving Block. Rubber Shock 

Insulator Corp., assignee of : , 
Leipert, both of New York, N. Y., 
6 ie ay 

312,410. Footwear Cushion Tread. 
United Shoe Machinery Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., assignee 
of C. Roberts, Winchester, Mass., U. 
578; 


United Kingdom 


344,453. Protecting Uppers during Last- 
ing. Etablissements R. Schneider, 
Paris, and A. Poelman, Seine, both in 
France. 


India Rubber World 


344,585. Ornamenting Wearing Ap- 
parel. M. I. Keller, Frankfort a. M., 
Germany. 

346,279. Ornamenting Rubber. O. G. 
Bohlin. Helsingborg, Sweden. 

346,804. Repairing Tires. Goodyear 


Tire & Rubber Co., assignee of C. 
H. Zimmerman, both of Akron, O., 
UW, 2; As 


France 


701,685. Black Belts or Cables. Franz 
Clouth Rheinische Gummiwaren- 
fabrik A. G., and Isbeg Industrie & 
Schiffsbedart G. m. b. H. 

702,018. Inner Tubes and Other Joined 
Articles. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd. 
702,502. Sponge Rubber Mattresses, 

Etc. E. Faubert. 


703,068. Footwear. H. C. L. Dunker. 


Austria 


121,252. Sponge Rubber Round Ob- 


jects. R. J. Noar, Pendleton, Eng- 
land. 
121,547. Rubber Articles. Soc. Italiana 


Pirelli, Milan, Italy. 

122,000. Mottled Sponge Rubber. 
Gummi & Balata-Werke Matador A. 
G., Pressburg. 





Chemieal 


United States 


1,806,671. Antioxidant. L. J. Christ- 
mann, Jersey City, N. J., assignor to 
American Cyanamid Co., New York. 

1,807,031. Latex Treatment. W. A. 
Gibbons, Great Neck, N. Y., assignor 
to Naugatuck Chemical Co., Nauga- 
tuck, Conn. 

1,807,060. Cable Oil Compound. W. 
Claypoole, Forest Hills, assignor to 
Texas Co., New York, both in N. Y. 

1,807,244. Adhesive Composition R. 
W. Lane, Canton, assignor to Haines 
Corp., Boston, both in Mass. 

1,807,355. Accelerator. W. P. TER 
Horst, Packanack Lake, N. J., as- 
signor to Naugatuck Chemical Co., 
Naugatuck, Conn. 

1,807,616. Chlorinated Rubber Solution. 
N. Boehmer, Montclair, N. J. 


1,807,930. Rubber Reclaiming. M:: 
Omansky, Roxbury, assignor to 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, 
both in Mass. 

1,808,225. Adhesive Composition. E. 


Hopkinson, New York, N. Y. 

1,808,578. Age Resister. W. L. Semon, 
Cuyahoga Falls, O., assignor to B. 
F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,809,454. Age Resister. re =s: 
Sebrell, Silver Lake, assignor to 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
both in O. 

1,809,457. Accelerator. J. Teppema, 
assignor to Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,809,798 and 1.809.799. Age Resister. 
A. M. Clifford, assignor to Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, 
O 


1,810,504. Aqueous Dispersions. G. G. 
Thornton, Erdington, Birmingham, 
England, assignor to American 
Anode, Inc., Akron, O. 

1,810,560. Composition. B. S. Garvey, 
Akron, O.. assignor to B. F. Good- 
rich Co., New York, N. Y. 
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Dominion of Canada 


311,924. Rubber Coated Fabric. E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., assignee of J. R. oe 
Fairfield, Conn., both in the U. S. A 

311,933. Antioxidant. Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., assignee of A. M. Clif- 
ford, both of Akron, O., U. S. A. 

311,934. Making Mercaptobenzothiazole. 
Goodyear Tire, & Rubber Co., as- 
signee of A. M. Clifford, both of 
Aion, ©. U. S. Ae 

312,236. Rubberizing Fabrics. C. Drey- 
fus, New York, N. Y., assignee of 
G. Schneider, Montclair, N. J., both 
in the U. S. A. 

312,299. Printers’ Ink. 
Flemington, Australia. 

312,338. Coating Composition. Cana- 
dian Industries, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., 
assignee of C. M. A. Stine and C. 
Coolidge, both of Wilmington, Del., 
and J. E. Booge, Newark, N. J., co- 
inventors, both in the U. S. A. 


United Kingdom 


345,671. Waterproofing. E. O. Cowper, 
London. 

345,894. Artificial Resins. 
Basle, Switzerland. 

345,939. Polymerized Hydrocarbons. 
Standard Telephones & Cables, Ltd., 
and W. E. Hugh, both of Aldwych, 
London. 

345,944. Wire Resistances. I. G. 
Farbenindustrie A. G., Frankfort 
a. M., Germany. 

346,079. Amines. Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., assignee of A. M. Clif- 
ford, both of Akron, O., U. S. A. 

346,264. Films. G. Moring, Hamburg, 
Germany. 

346,351. Cable Insulation. W. S. 
Smith, Devon, H. J. Garnett, Seven- 
oaks, and J. N. Dean, Orpington. 

346.387. Emulsifying Agent. I. G. 
Farbenindustrie A. G., Frankfort 
a. M., Germany. 

346,446. Rubber Dispersions. Dunlop 
Rubber Co., London, and P. D. Pat- 
terson, Fort Dunlop, Birmingham. 

346,491. Imitation Leather. Dunlop 
Rubber Co., London, H. C. Young 
and T. Donlan, both of Bradford, 
Manchester. 

346.511. Printing Textiles. British 
Celanese, Ltd., London. 

346,785. Synthetic Rubber. A. Carp- 
mael, London. (I. G. Farbenindus- 
trie A. G., Frankfort a. M., Germany.) 

346.799, Hardened Fibers and Threads. 
J. Y. Johnson, London. (I. G. Far- 
benindustrie A. G., Frankfort a. M., 
Germany.) 

346,853. Accelerators. Dunlop Rubber 
Co., Ltd., London, D. F. Twiss and ¥ 
A. Jones, both of Fort Dunlop, Bir- 
mingham. 

347,422. Rubberized Fabrics. British 
Celanese, Ltd., London. 


ib; (Ga Neale; 


J. Baer, 


Germany 


526.863. Combining Rubber and Met- 
al. R. M. Withycombe, Sydney, 
Australia. Represented by W. Mas- 
sohn, Berlin S. W. 61. 

526.864. Vulcanization with Chloride 
of Sulphur Vapor. Deutsche Gas- 
elihlicht-Auer-Gesellschaft m. b. H., 
Berlin O. 17. 

527,576. Preserving Vulcanized Rubber. 


Robel & Fiedler, Chemische Fabrik, 
G. m. b. H., Leipzig. 


France 


701,651. Colored Goods from Rubber 
Dispersions. Dunlop Rubber Co., 
Ltd., and Anode Rubber Co., Ltd. 

701,845. Antiagers. I. G. Farbenindus- 
trie A. G. 

701,937. Goods of Rubber or Similar 
Substances. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 
and Anode Rubber Co., Ltd. 

702,299. Incorporating Pigments, Etc., 
in Latex. J. Aumarechal and G. Rob- 
rieux. 

702,465. Goods of Rubber or Similar 
Substances. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 
and Anode Rubber Co., Ltd. 

702,498. Adhesions. R. Delamare. 


702,609. Conversion Products of Rub- 
ber. Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd. 

703,660. Reclaiming Rubber. Helsing- 
borgs Gummifabriks A. B. 

703,791.. Vulcanized Products. I. G. 
Farbenindustrie A. G. 

704,661. Vulcanizing Rubber. Rubber 
Service Laboratories Co. 

704,757. Transformation Products of 
Rubber. I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G. 

— Colored Rubber. Flintkote 

oO. 

704,843. Reclaiming Rubber. O. C. Hos- 
king. 

705,158. Vulcanization Methods. Rub- 
ber Service Laboratories. 

705,207. Concentrating Aqueous Dis- 
persions. Societa Italiana Pirelli and 
U. Pestalozza. 

705.291. Refining Gutta Percha, Balata, 
Etc. W. S. Smith, H. J. Garnett and 
J. N. Dean. 


Austria 


121,565. Rubber Like Products from 
Mineral Oils. E. W. Hultman, Los 
Angeles, Calif., U. S. A. 


121,570. Vulcanized Rubber. Rubber 
Service Laboratories, Akron, O., U. 

121,573. New Rubber Derivatives. 1. 
G. Farbenindustrie A. G., Frankfurt 
a. M., Germany. 


General 


United States 


1,806,641. Loaded Heel. G. O’Gorman, 
Boston, Mass., assignor to United 
Shoe Machinery Corp., Paterson, 
NJ. 

1,806,786. Life Saving Apparatus. R. 
R. Claus, W. New York, N. J. 

1,806,838. Tire. A. Brill, assignor to 
Republic Rubber Co., Youngstown, O. 

1,806,861. Composite Glass Apparatus. 
W. Owen, Pittsburgh, Pa., assignor 
to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., a cor- 
poration of Pa. 

1,807,044. Fender and Guard. F. C. 
Merrilies, Oak Park, IIl. 

1,807,341. Shoe Cushioning Insole. M. 
C. Messler, assignor to M. Messler, 
both of Providence, R. I. 

1,807,383. Grinding Apparatus. G. H. 
Carnahan, New York, N. Y., as- 
signor, by mesne assignments, to 
Rubber Surfacers, Inc., Wilmington, 
Del. 
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1,807,401. Shoe. J. F. Gilkerson, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

1,807,669. Hide Operating Machine. J. 
W. O’Donnell, Salem, Mass., as- 
signor to Turner Tanning Machinery 
Co., Portland, Me. 

1,807,728. Tire. A. L. Broussard, as- 
signor of nine-tenths to E. O. Brous- 
sard, both of New Orleans, La. 

1,807,752. Tire Pressure Gage. M. J. 
Poster, New York, N. Y. 

1,807,754. Life Saving Device. L. K. 
Richey, Detroit, Mich. 

1,807,799. Steel Retainer. F. M. Slater, 
Easton, Pa., assignor As Ingersoll- 
Rand Co., Jersey City, 

1,807,850. Dental Plate icin Cup. 
I. Kulik, Brooklyn, N. 
1,808,034. Sack. F. H. 

McAllen, Tex. 

1,808,058. Windshield. J. Morrison, 
Cincinnati, assignor to Highland 
Body Mfg. Co., Elmwood, both in O. 

1,808,063. Sole. M. L. Paterson, Bos- 
ton, assignor to Converse Rubber Co., 
Malden, both in Mass. 

1,808,148. Nipples J. Schmid, New 
York, N: ¥: 

1,808,208. Auto Signal Viewing At- 
tachment. B. W. David, Cleveland 
Heights, assignor to Moonbeam Mfg. 

o., Cleveland, both in O. 

1,808,247. Composition Bushing. F. C. 
Morris, San Francisco, Calif. 

1,808,278. Tire. C. B. Woodworth, 
Port Dickinson, N. Y 

1,808,358. Yielding Cone Disk. A. H. 
Leipert, College Point, assignor to 
Rubber Shock Insulator Corp., New 
York, both in N. Y. 

1,808,365. Strut Construction. A. F. 
Masury, New York, N. Y., assignor 
to Rubber Shock Insulator Corp., 
Wilmington, Del. 

1,808,377. Fountain Penholder. A. 
Reichenbach, Pforzheim, Germany. 
1,808,404. Tire. J. J. Freerksen, Steam- 
boat Rock, assignor of one-fourth to 
D. Claassen, Wellsburg, both in Iowa. 
1,808,418. Buffer. R. K. Lee, assignor 
to Chrysler Corp., both of Detroit, 

Mich. 

1,808,644. Hot Water Bottle Stopple. 
G. E. Erikson, Fairfield, assignor to 
Bryant Electric Co., Bridgeport, both 
in Conn. 

1,808,648. Storage Battery Connector. 
A. W.-Fisher, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
1,808,679. Elastic Mattress. H. C. 
Piccolini, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
1,808,681. Cap. G. B. Rayburn, Los 

Angeles, Calif. 

1,808,700. Shock Absorber. E. J. Wen- 
dell, Wayne, Pa. 

1,808,881. Buffer. R. Beynon, assignor 
to Dryden Rubber Co., Chicago, III. 

1,809,194. Sport Shoe. F. W. East, as- 
signor to I. T. S. Rubber Co., Ltd., 
both of Petersfield, England. 

1,809,198. Vehicle Buffer and Drawgear. 
R. T. Glascodine, London, England. 

1,809,330. Toothbrush. A. A. Dorrance 
and A. G. Avakian, assignors of one- 
third to J. G. Williams, all of Detroit, 
Mich. 


Gregory, 


1,809,361. Display Form. A. Simson, 
Reno, Nev. 
1,809,407. Packing. E. N. Fox, as- 


signor to Garlock Packing Co., both 
of Palmyra, N. Y. 
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1,809,522, Overshoe. P. H. Margulis, 
New York, N. Y. 

1,809,536. Golf Bag. H. T. Tucker, as- 


signor to Tucker Duck & Rubber 
Co., both of Fort Smith, Ark. 

1,809,706. Automobile Heel Cushion. 
M. B. Jamieson, Houston, Tex. 

1,809,714. Heated Water Hose. 
Mathews, Claremore, Okla. 

1,809,731. Arch Support. W. M. Scholl, 
Chicago, III. 

1,809,801. Packing Material. A. C. 
Fischer, Chicago, IIL, assignor to 
Philip Carey Mfg. Co., a corp. of O. 


i. as: 


1,809,889. Tire. J. Davey, Belle Har- 
bor, N. 7. 

1,809,907. Sanding Pad. F. E. New- 
comb, E. Cleveland, O. 

1.810.020. Tire Valve Stem. H. A. 


King, Birmingham, Mich. 

1,810,032. Oil Hose. E. Schulthess, S. 
Orange, N. J. 

1,810,038. Self Sealing Tire Tube. J. R. 
Crossan, Wadsworth, O., assignor to 
Seiberling Rubber Co., a corporation 
of Del. 

1,810,115. Airbag Valve Coupling. J. 
Wahl and O. Melzer, both of Queens, 
assignors to A. Schrader’s Son, Inc., 
Brooklyn, all in N. Y. 


1,810,293. Door Closer. A. Reese, 
Hamburg, Germany. 
1,810,486. Rubber Mask. R. D. Lan- 


caster, Akron, O. 

1,810,556. Water Wings. F. Fenton, 
Akron, O., assignor, by mesne assign- 
ments, to Miller Rubber Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del. 

1,810,619. Wiping Roll. C. H. Oslund, 
Worcester, Mass., assignor to Liquid 
Carbonic Corp., Chicago, IIl. 

1,810,625. Accelerator Heat Protector. 
J. B. Rouse, Dunn, N. C. 

1,810,655. Bathing Cap. R. T. Hosking, 
Wilmette, assignor to H. R. Hough 
Co., Chicago, both in III. 

1,810,717. Cushion Mounting. H. C. 
Lord, Erie, Pa. 

1,810,718. Car. H.C. Lord, Erie, Pa. 
1,810,754. Bobbin Changing Device. 
H. Buddecke, Chemnitz, Germany. 
1,810,854. Elastic Wheel. E. Rimailho, 


Paris, France. 


1,810,872. Friction Device. ae. 
Lord, Erie, Pa. 
1,810,950. Insulator. A. C. Earhart, 


Cleveland Heights, O. 

1,810,954. Prune Pitter. T. W. W. 
Forest, assignor to Sun-Maid Raisin 
Growers of California, both of Fresno, 
Calif. 


1,810,972. Clevis. HH. C. Lord, Erie, 
Pa. 
1,811,414. Tennis Ball Deflator. J. R. 


Gammeter, Akron, O., assignor to 


A. G. Spalding & Bros., New York, 
N. Y. 
1,811,440. Windshield Wiper. B. J. 


Shepard, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1,811,660. Toothbrush Identifier. H. 
Bausher, Montclair, N. 

1,811,681. Window and Screen Fast- 
ener. W. Bildstein, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1,811,769. Tire Inflation Indicator. J. 
P. Weaver, Anderson, Ind. 


1,811,781. Overshoe. E. R. Degge, 
Chicago, IIl. 

1,811,803. Sole and Heel. L. M. Oak- 
ley, assignor to Essex Rubber Co.. 


both of Trenton, N. J 


Dominion of Canada 


311,799. Tire. E. W. Covey, Webb, N. 
DA, er 
312,087. Shulman, 


jee Bag. RK. L. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., U. S. A. 

312,306. Shock Absorber. 
Berlin, Germany. 

312,438. Printing Roller. Bingham Bros. 
Co., New York, U. S. A., assignee 
of F. Tutzschke, Leipzig, Germany. 

312,494. Antidazzle Device. \W. Hunter, 
Kincardine, Ont. 

312,522. Storage Battery. E. W. Smith, 
Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 

312,673. Swimming Belt. <A. Cohen, 
assignee of J. F. Kennedy, both of 


Baltimore, Md., U. S. A. 


United Kingdom 
344,039. Football Boot Stud. I. T. S. 
Rubber Co., Ltd., and F. W. East, 
both of Petersfield, Hampshire. 
344,127. Tire. A. Herman, Cracow, 
Poland. ‘ 
344.271. Electric Lamp Bracket. R. 
Garbs, Kankakee, Ill., U. S, A. 
344,383. Tire. Dunlop Rubber Co., 
Ltd., London, and F. Fellowes, Fort 
Dunlop, Birmingham. 
344,466. Safety Razor. L. 
Creswell, Derbyshire. 


344,534. Hair Waver. M. 


K. Schleiff, 


Henton, 


Calderon, 


London. 

344,583. Vehicle Side Splash Guard. A. 
J. Babbs, Manchesier. 

344,861. Tire. E. B. Killen, London. 

345,117. Tire Valve. C. H. Duncan, 
Oshawa, Ont., Canada. 

345,164. Vehicle Spring Suspension. 


Beloyt Corp., New York, assignee of 
H. W. Bell, Ardsley-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
345,243. Shoe Stiffeners. British United 
Shoe Machinery Co., Ltd., and D. B. 
Macdonald, both of Leicester. 

345.314. Current Meter. G. 
Stocksund, Sweden. 

345,320. Tobacco Container. 
Rubber Co., Ltd., London, 
H. Paull, Fort Dunlop, Birmingham. 

345,354. Roller. H. McGhee, Rushcut- 
ters Bay, Australia. 

345,433. Felt Treating Machine. 
Donner Ges. Vereinigte 
werke Block & Hirsch, 
Frankfort a. M., Germany. 


Ising, 


Dunlop 
and W. 


eee. 
Hutstoffe- 
Niederrad. 


345,478. Fishing Net Float. Con- 
tinental Gummiwerke A. G., Han- 
nover, Germany. 

345,482. Boot. F. A. Wood, London. 

345.491. Wringer. C. Lean, London. 


(G. and H. Krenzler, both of Barmen, 
Germany, trading as firm of G. Krenz- 
ler, Barmen, Germany.) 

345,553. Welted Footwear. J. F. Gilker- 
son, Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A. 

345,554. Gas Main Stopper. H. Wil- 
kinson, Slough. 

345,564. Fountain Pen. A. 
Bologna, Italy. 

345,607. Vehicle Body Support. R. 
Bosch Akt.-Ges., Stuttgart, Germany. 

345,746. Tire Pump Connector. W. 
Turner, Sheffield. 


Simoni, 


345,960. Table Game. G. Bradshaw, 
London. 

346,012. Tire Pressure Gage. W. 
Turner, Sheffield. 

346,033. Tread. 


V. C. Anderson, Se- 
attle, Wash., U. S. A. 
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346,056. Paving Slab. J. Parsons, 
Blackheath. 

346,144. Torsion Spring. H. A. Stevens, 
London. 

346,157. Coupling. K. E. L. Guinness, 
London, and C. M. Carington, Surrey. 

346,338. Motor Support. G. H. Fletcher, 


Ecclesall, Shefheld, and Associated 
Electrical Industries, Ltd., London. 
346,391. Tire Valve. J. C. 


Crowley, 

Cleveland Heights, O., U. S : 

346,476. Pneumatic Wheel. M. R. 
Conigrave. Leederville, Australia. 

346,633. Door Check. Firestone Tyre 
& Rubber Co., Ltd., Middlesex. 
(Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
© ree W en Foes 

346,639. Pipe. Siemens Schuckertwerke 
Akt.-Ges., Berlin, Germany. 

346,730. Vehicle Body Coverings. G. 
Cattaneo, Milan, Italy. 

346,786. Tire Splash Guard. A. J. 
Grafham, London, and T. Priest, 
Buckinghamshire. 

346,830 Brake Cylinder. L. J. LeClair, 
A. G. Brackenbury, and Westinghouse 
Brake & Saxby Signal Co., Ltd., all 
of London. 

346,949. Door Draught Excluder. A. 
H. Pountney, Wolverhampton. 


346,972. Tire. R. T. Smith, Great 
Sankey, Lancashire. 
347,172. Tire Pressure Gage. W. 
Turner, Sheffield. 

Germany 
527,282. Inner Tube. W. Zaborny, 
Bromberg, Poland. Represented by 


A. Elliot, Berlin W. 30. 
527.975. Artificial Foot. K. 
Glenvitz, O.-S. 
Designs 
Garter. a 


Magiera, 


1,171,805. 
Trier. 
1,171,924. Armband for Sphygmomano- 


Leyendecker, 


meter. <A. Schroder & Co., Berlin, 
N. W. 6. 
1,171,998. Connecting Rod Cushioning. 


Continental Gummiwerke A. G., Han- 
nover. 

1,172,162. Tire. Reinhold Gollert, Ber- 
lin-Charlottenburg 4. 

1,172,189. Glove. W. F. Thiele, Leip- 
zig N. 22. 

1,172,205. Watch Protector. Reinhardt 
Leupolt G. m. b. H., Abt. Gummi- 
werke, Dresden A. 1. 

1,172,216. Bathing Cap. Continental 
Gummiwerke A. G., Hannover. 


1,172,287. Wine Tube. H. Muller, 
Wolfstein i. d., Rheinpf. 
1,172,459. Tin Closure Disks. ° Veritas 


Gummiwerke A. G., Berlin-Lichter- 
felde-Ost. 

1,172,490. Rubbér-lined Spiral Hose. K. 
Schroth, Frankfurt a. M. 

1,172,501. Inflatable Ball. Gebriider 
Feisenberger, Berlin N. O. 43. 

1,172,600. Heel. Continental Gummi- 
werke A. G., Hannover. 

1,172,628. Hard Rubber Protective 
Cable Screw. C. Weingart, Mayen b. 
Koblenz. 


1,172,690. Folding Boat Fabric. A. G. 
Metzeler & Co., Munich. 
1,172,702. Tire. Continental Gummi- 


werke A. G., Hannover. 


1,172,756. Ring for Food Screens. A. 
Tudwig, Berlin W. 35. 
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France 
701,805. Wheels and Tires. Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd. 


702,001, 702,002, and 702,003. Pneumatic 


Tire. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
703,213. Pneumatic Tire. A. J. Mussel- 
man. 


703,232. Tire Repair Patch. R. Bates. 
“oe Sandals. H. and F. de Poix & 
ie. 

703,315. Footwear. Dunlop Rubber Co., 
Ltd., and Anode Rubber Co., Ltd. 
703,468. Ventilated Coat or Vest. O. 

Meyer. 
703,539. Sole. P. Hublot. 
703,656. Wheels and Tires. 
Rubber Co., Ltd. 


Dunlop 


703,741. Tires, Etc. H. M. D. de Souf- 
fron. 

703,855. Ventilation for Footwear. R. 
M. Jepsen. 


704,908. Footwear Fabric. A. L. L. 
Josse. 


705,112. Wheels. Dunlop Rubber Co., 
Ltd. 

705,576. Pneumatic Tire. M. Fonderie. 

Austria 

122,007. Inflatable Articles. I. and L. 
Dorogi and Dr. Dorogi es Tarsa 
Gummigyar R. T., Budapest-Albert- 
falva, Hungary. 

122,502. Insulation. K. D. P., Ltd, 


London, England. 





Trade Marks 
United States 


283,305. Representation of a shield and 
thereupon the representation of a 
knight with two battle-axes crossed 
above it, and the words: “Sir Knight.” 


Footwear. Huntington Shoe & 
Leather Co., Huntington, Ind. 
283,326. Paravar. Chlorinated rubber 


varnish in solution. Naugatuck 
Chemical Co., New York, N. Y. 
283,372. Swavel. Coated fabric. Pocono 
Rubber Cloth Co., Trenton, N. J. 
283,519. Raidtbestos. Brake linings 
and clutch facings. Raybestos-Man- 
hattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J., and 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
283,562. Airtex. Pads. 
New York, N. Y. 
283,601. Lucky Clover. 
H. S. Woolsey, 


| Da Me beat 


Chewing gum. 
doing business as 
Empire Gum Co., Kingston, N. Y. 
283,739. North British. Golf balls. 
Niblett-Flanders Corp., N. Y., N. Y. 
283,784. Trimene. Accelerator. Nauga- 
tuck Chemical Co., New York, N. Y. 
283,790. Representation of a circle and 
thereupon the words: “R. T. Vander- 
bilt Co., N. Y. American Products. 
Rodo.” Deodorants. R. T. Vander- 
bilt Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

283,805. “Bilt-Rite.” Belting. Victor 
Balata & Textile Belting Co., New 
York. N.. Y. 

283,807. Circle containing four triangles 
and the word: “Linco” written hori- 
zontally and vertically. Tires and 
tubes. Lincoln Oil Refining Co., 
Robinson, Il. 

283,844. Paramount. Golf balls. 
Reach, Wright & Ditson, Inc., 
York, N.Y. 


A, J. 
New 


283,845. ‘Charm.” Golf balls. H. B. 
Halsted, doing business as Sports 
Equipment Co., Detroit, Mich. 

283,846. “Keno.” Golf balls. H. B. 


Halsted doing business as Sports 


Equipment Co., Detroit, Mich. 

283,871. Representation of a wrapper on 
two sides of which appear the words: 
“Rum Gum, Clark’s, Aged in the 
“Woods”; and on the other two sides 
the words: “Rum Gum Co., Holly- 
wood.” Chewing gum. C. P. Clark, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

283,885. Kushionite. Underlay for 
floor covering. St. Clair Rubber Co., 
Marysville and Detroit, both in Mich. 

283,906. Echo. Golf balls. Bon-Dee 
Golf Ball Co., Detroit, Mich. 

283,953. Theruflex. Belting. Thermoid 
Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J. 

283,963. By Gum. Chewing gum. J. W. 
Bowman, doing business as By Gum 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


284,004. Circle containing three mark- 
ings shaped like horseshoes. Pipes, 
belts, and rings. Vereinigte Stahl- 
werke Aktiengesellschaft, Dusseldorf, 
Germany. 

234,024. Representation of a two-color 


shield with a shoe thereupon between 
the words: “‘Dack’s, ‘From Maker to 
Wearer.” Boots and shoes. Dack’s 
Shoes, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 

284,087. Representation of trees across 
which appears the word: “Warren’s.” 


Elastic. Warren Featherbone Co., 
Three Oaks, Mich. 

284,105. Anoroc. Insulated wire and 
cable. Simplex Wire & Cable Co., 


Boston, Mass. 

284,158. Rectangle containing the 
words: “Olympic, American Chicle 
Company, Long Island City, N. Y., 
U. S. A.” Chewing gum. American 
Chicle Co., Long Island City, N. Y. 

284,194. Double circle containing rep- 
resentation of an iron cross with the 
word: “Plant” written horizontally 
and vertically. Flue pipes and fittings. 
Plant Rubber & Asbestos Works, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

284,242. Uze-Again. Bottle 
Huntington Rubber Mills, 
Oreg. 

284,255. Representation of a section of 
hose. Hose. Metal Hose & Tuning 
Co:, Inc. Brooklyn. N. Y. 

284,260. Uni-Twist. Belting. Atwood 
Machine Co., Stonington, Conn. 

284,276. Representation of a cross con- 
taining the word: “Snowpak” written 
horizontally and vertically. and around 
it the words: “Tested, Blown, Pure, 
Strength.” Prophylactic articles. H. 
L. Ain, doing business as Goodwear 
Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 


caps. 
Portland, 


284,289. Nazalizer. Atomizers. Nazal- 
izer Co., Boston, Mass. 

284,292. Representation of a_ sticker 
containing the word: “Guild” between 
the words: “Hygenic” and “Products.” 
Sanitary aprons. belts. etc. L. H 
Scadron, New York, N. Y. 

284,321. Westex. Insulated wire and 
cable. Simplex Wire & Cable Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
284.339. Companion. Tires. 
Roebuck & Co., Chicago, III. 
284,406. Moll Batist. Bed we Nh 
Schmid, Inc., New York, i 


284,413. Toypak. Toys. ges Toy- 
Pack Corp., New Haven, Conn. 


Sears, 


95 


Dominion of Canada 


52,131. Altax. Accelerators. Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
New Toronto, Ont. 

52,170. Circle containing three radiating 
arrow heads, and the word: “Trias.” 
Footwear and _ accessories, combs, 
sponges, packing material, rubber and 
rubber substitutes and goods there- 


from, etc. Trias Schuhindustrie- 
Gesellschaft m.b.H., Vienna IX, 
Austria. 

52,248. Usapenfold. Golf balls. Golf 
Ball Developments, Ltd., Birming- 
ham, England. 

52,312. Hi-Speed. Tires. Firestone 


Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ont. 

52,346. Tuxedo, 
goods. Se 8: 
US'S. 


United Kingdom 


containing a circle 
within which is representation of a 
ship, and at base of triangle the words, 
in Russian characters: “U. S. 

Moscow”; also a circle containing, in 
Russian characters, the words: “State 
Trust of Rubber Industry, The Su- 
preme Economic Council Rubber 
Trust U. S. S. R.” Goods not in- 
cluded in classes other than Class 40, 
Gosudarstvenni Trust Resinovoi 


Prophylactic rubber 
Kohn, Newark, N. 


511,340. Triangle 


Promishlennosti “Resinotrust,” Mos- 
cow, Russia. 

515,819. Parazin. Printing plates. 
Parazin devas Plate, Inc., Roches- 
ter Ni -¥.-0 A. 

520,046. othe Accelerators, etc. 
British Dyestuffs Corp., Ltd., Man- 
chester. 

520,373. Daylite. Shoe accessories. 
The Harboro’ Rubber Co., Market 


Harborough, Leicestershire. 

521,473. Saddelite. Goods composed of 
rubber and cotton not including sad- 
dles or goods of a like kind. Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Erdington, Birming- 
ham. 

522,254. Durateste. 
Brasseur Surgical Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
mingham. 

522,530. Representation of a winged 
horse and on it the word: “Pegasus.” 
Belting. Stephens Belting Co., Ltd., 
Birmingham. 

522,957. Diamond containing 
sentation of a man and a dog and 
the word: “Wayfarer.” Tires and 
tubes. Pirelli, Ltd., London, N. W. 1. 


Labels 


United States 


A. W. Faber Eraser Kit. 
A. W. Faber, Inc., 


Surgical “ren Le 
, Bir- 


repre- 





39,202. 
Eraser container. 
Newark, N. J. 

39,282. Shelby’s Menthol Chewing Gum. 
Chewing gum. Shelby Gum Co., 
Richland, O. 

39.324. Beech-Nut Brand Chewing 
Gum. Wintergreen. Chewing gum. 
Beech-Nut Packing Co., Canajoharie, 
Ni Y: 

39.328 and 39,329. Lucky Penny Chew- 
ing Gum. Chewing gum. Orbit 
Listerated ©u~™ Co., Chicago, Il. 

39.336 and 39,337. Wrigley’s Pepsin 
Chewing Gum. Chewing gum. Wm 
Wrigley, Jr., Co., Chicago, II. 











Making 
Inner 
Tubes 


HE following abstracts of United States 

patents relating to the manufacture of 
inner tubes are continued from Inp1a Rus- 
BER Wor LD, July 1, 1931: 

125. James, 1,626,412. Apr. 26, 1927. 
Rubber tubes are made by feeding a strip 
of sheeted rubber stock to a tube-rolling 
position, severing it into blanks, the leading 
end portion of the strip being fed in inter- 
mittent movements timed with the severing 
operation and the severed blanks being fed 
in intermittent movements of such relative 
length and so timed as to step each blank 
ahead of the next and support it in spaced 
relation thereto at the rolling position, and 
there rolling the blanks upon mandrels in 
the form of tubes. 

126. Tew, 1,628,28. May 10, 1927. 
Making rubber tubes comprises forming 
successive elongated blanks of warm and 
tacky rubber stock, longitudinally feeding 
the blanks to a rolling position without 
intermediate storage, and there mounting 
each blank upon a mandrel by rolling the 
mandrel transversely upon the blank, the 
blanks being formed in spaced-apart re- 
lation in procession by severing and re- 
moving zones of stock from a continuous 
strip of stock. 

127. Callahan, 1,628,821. May 17, 1927. 
Inserting a fluid-passage member into the 
wall of a tube comprises the forming of a 
short tubular structure, building thereinto a 
fluid-passage member during such forma- 
tion, forming a relatively long tubular 
structure, and connecting the ends of the 
latter structure to form a tubular annulus 
by inserting between and joining to the 
ends the short tubular structure. 

128. Semple, 1,634,160. June 28, 1927. 
Collapsible endless tubes are made by 
shaping hot rubber stock into a continuous 
tube of closed cross-sectional form, bend- 
ing the tube in such cross-sectional form 
to approximately its final condition of 
longitudinal curvature before substantial 
cooling of the tube. The tube is bent by 
uniform progression of external bending 
forces along the tube without full-section 
internal support of the tube in the region 
of such forces, cutting successive lengths 
from the curved portion of the continu- 
ous tube, joining together the two ends of 
respective lengths, and vulcanizing the re- 
sulting endless tubes under internal fluid 
pressure. (See group illustration.) 


129. Fairchild, 1,638,659. Aug. 9, 1927. 
The method comprises providing a tube of 
unvulcanized 


rubber, providing a _ ring 
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composed of two superimposed strips of 
unvulcanized rubber with interposed fabric 
reenforcing means, inserting a valve stem 
through the ring, positioning the ring into 
one of the free ends of the tube so that 
the valve stem extends’ therethrough, 
abutting the opposite end of the tube with 
the first mentioned end so that both ends 
of the tube embrace the ring, kneading the 
material of the tubes adjacent the ends so 
that the free ends of the tube and the 
ring become substantially homogeneous, 
and then vulcanizing tube and ring. 

130. Maynard, 1,642,456. Sept. 13, 
1927. A tube end beveling and sealing de- 
vice constructed of a ring of resilient ma- 
terial has a thickness intermediate its ends 
greater than the thickness adjacent either 
end. (See group illustration.) 

131. Smith, 1,642,566. Sept. 13, 1927. 
This invention includes an apparatus for 
unwrapping and stripping inner tubes 
from mandrels having a framework, means 
located centrally of the framework to 
hold a supply of wrapped tubes, a support 
for holding the mandrels, while they are 
being unwrapped, located at one side of 
the apparatus, means for removing the 
wrapping from the mandrel, a stripping de- 
vice on the other side of the apparatus, 
and an inclined rail leading from the un- 
wrapping side of the apparatus to the 
stripping side. 

132. Semple, 1,643,999. Oct. 4, 1927. 
The method comprises continuously form- 
ing a tubular strip of plastic rubber stock 
and feeding it from the forming position, 
continuously bending the strip by progres- 
sion as it passes the forming position to 
give it approximately the longitudinal 
curvature desired in the finished annular 
tube, feeding the strip continuously through 
a helical path from the position where it 
is so bent, and at the delivery end of the 
path, cutting successive lengths from the 
strip substantially without stopping the 
forward feeding of the residue; the bending 
of the strip is effected by external engage- 
ment therewith, without full-section in- 


ternal support of the tube at the bending 
position. 

133. Donovan, 1,646,953. Oct. 25, 1927. 
The method comprises molding on the 
tube during vulcanization a pair of lines 
at right angles to each other, one extend- 
ing circumferentially of the tube and 
parallel to its axis, and the other extending 
transversely of the tube, and locating the 
valve parts by such markings after the 
tube is vulcanized. 

134. Maynard, 1,649,358. Nov. 15, 1927. 
A skived end is made on a rubber tube 
by mounting the tube upon a mandrel, trim- 
ming the tube end to a_ predetermined 
length, applying a strip of rubber, of less 
gage than the tube body, to the tube end 
so that it lies partly upon the tube and 
partly upon the mandrel, compressing the 
end of the tube against the mandrel, and 
vulcanizing the tube. 

135. Webster, 1,657,052. Jan. 24, 1928. 
The method consists in forming a rubber 
tube on a mandrel, applying to the tube 
a longitudinal rubber strip of less length 
than the tube, stretching the longitudinal 
strip co-equal in length with the tube in 
its normal position, vulcanizing the longi- 
tudinal strip to the tube in its normal posi- 
tion, removing the tube from the mandrel, 
and then looping the tube and permanently 
joining its ends to form a continuous, 
annular inner tube, whereby the _longi- 
tudinal strip will be positioned on the inner 
periphery of the annular inner tube. (See 
group illustration.) 

136. Lowe, 1,660,343. Feb. 28, 1928. A 
combined clamping, cutting, and skiving 
device for tire tube manufacture consists 
of metal strip having the cross-section of 
a wide spreading V, formed with its ends 
overlapping and the apex of the V turned 
inwardly, to define a cutting edge, and 
means for constricting the device upon a 
mandrel to sever a tube thereon and skive 
the tube end. 

137. Gammeter, 1,663,754. Mar. 27, 
1928. Annular rubber tubes are made by 
winding a plurality of layers of tacky rub- 
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ber stock onto a form with one layer 
offset from another, to provide stepped 
margins, then folding the stepped margins 
onto the intermediate portion and joining 
them together with the two edge faces of 
each ply substantially abutting each other, 
and vulcanizing the resulting tube in a 
mold under internal fluid pressure. 

138. Goodwin, 1,663,756. Mar. 27, 1928. 
An apparatus comprises a_ substantially 
cylindrical form of a diameter such as to 
receive aS a winding thereon a strip of 
tube-forming stock to be formed as an inner 
tube by the joining of its margins in a 
longitudinal seam, a support for the strip 
of stock having an upwardly facing sur- 
face of such extent as to support in spread 
condition thereon substantially the entire 
strip, and means for effecting such rela- 
tive movement of the support and the 
form as to cause the strip to be wound 
upon the form by relative running of the 
form upon the support. (See group illus- 
tration. ) 

139. Laursen, 1,665,308. Apr. 10, 1928. 
The method of vulcanizing tubes consists 
in placing them upon poles, sealing the 
open ends of the tubes to the mandrels, 
and vulcanizing the tubes while upon the 
mandrels and in the absence of external 
confining means solely by direct contact 
with water or a similar liquid heated to the 
desired temperature for vulcanization. (See 
group illustration. ) 

140. Laursen, 1,665,309. Apr. 10, 1928. 
The process of vulcanizing rubber tubes 
consists in rolling an uncured rubber 
sheet on a mandrel, applying rubber bands 
to the ends of the rolled sheet, softening 
the rolled sheet by subjecting it to a heat 
too low for vulcanization, submerging the 
softened rubber sheet in an inert liquid at 
a temperature too low for vulcanization, 
subjecting the liquid to a sufficient pressure 
to force the softened rubber into an inti- 
mate contact with the mandrel, releasing 
the pressure and removing the mandrel and 
rubber sheet from the liquid and subse- 
quently vulcanizing the tube at the proper 
temperature. 

141. Laursen, 1,665,310. Apr. 10, 1928. 
The method of vulcanizing rubber tubes 
consists in shaping an uncured piece of 
rubber stock about a former to create a 
tubular formation of the stock, placing the 
stock in a heater while on the former, sub- 
jecting the stock to low pressure to cause 
it to adhere closely to the former, sub- 
merging the rubber article in a liquid, caus- 
ing circulation of the liquid with soapstone 
therein around the rubber article while 
submerged, and raising the liquid to a vul- 
canizing temperature for curing the article, 
maintaining the liquid and the article sub- 
merged therein under high pressure while 
the curing of the rubber article is being 
effected. 

142. Laursen, 1,665,311. Apr. 10, 1928. 
The method “consists in placing the tubes 
in a suitable receptacle, admitting into the 
receptacle, water or an equivalent liquid 
while heated to a vulcanizing temperature 
and under a pressure less than the final 
vulcanizing pressure, applying to the 
articles before they become set a pressure 
in excess of the temperature pressure, and 
maintaining the excess pressure until after 
the -articles -become set. 


Auman, 1,668,390. May 1, 1928. 


143. 








This invention eliminates roughing the 
tube ends for splicing after the tubes are 
vulcanized and removed from the mandrel, 
by a method in which an end or the ends 
of a tube are roughened for splicing during 
vulcanizing the tube on the mandrel so that 
the tube ends are prepared for splicing or 
joining upon stripping or removal of the 
vulcanized tube from the mandrel. (See 
group illustration. ) 

144. Maynard, 1,669,260. May 8, 1928. 
Making a rubber tube comprises mounting 
it on a mandrel with a film of adhesive 
rubber between the tube and the mandrel 
at each end, trimming the tube to length 
by a shearing cut passing through the tube 
and rubber film at each end, whereby the 
tube is tightly sealed to the mandrel, and 
subjecting the tube to vulcanization in an 
atmosphere of heated fluid. 

145. Gammeter, 1,670,445. May 22, 
1928. Tube-making apparatus comprises a 
form adapted to support an annular band 
of tube-forming material and non-adhesive 
means thereon adapted to underlie the mar- 
gins of a band of tube-forming material 
mounted thereon and to be lifted from the 
form to fold over the margins onto the 
middle portion of the band. 

146. Mincher, 1,671,306. May 29, 1928. 
The method of forming a valve unit com- 
prises positioning a valve stem provided at 
its base with an anchor plate upon one or 
more plies of raw rubber positioning a 
ply of fabric, aperture to receive the stem 
over the anchor plate and rubber plies, 
positioning one or more plies of rubber 
over the fabric and semi-curing the fabric 
and rubber plies in a mold of the desired 
shape. 

147. Fisk, 1,672,858. June 5, 1928. The 
method of forming a flap tube comprises 
applying non-vulcanizable material to longi- 
tudinal edge portions of a fabric strip, 
applying rubber stripping longitudinally to 
the fabric strip and extending the stripping 
over the non-vulcanizable material and 
laterally beyond the edges of the fabric 
strip, shaping rubber into the form of a 
tube and placing a longitudinal portion of 
this tube against the rubber holding the 
stripping, fabric strip, and rubber tube in 
assembled relation, and vulcanizing the as- 
sembly while so held. 

148. Fairchild, 1,673,353. June 12, 1928. 
A method of vulcanizing endless tubes in- 
cludes injecting steam into the tube and 
swinging the tube.during. vulcanization to 
dislodge any deposit of water of condensa- 
tion within the tube. 

149. Semple, 1,674,526. June 19, 1928. 
The method of joining two ends of rubber 
tubing comprises sticking the end portions 
together and pressing them in a flattened 
condition while preventing adhesion _ of 
their inner walls by a thin and flexible, 
non-adhesive shield lying within and bridg- 
ing the joint of the end portions. (See 
group illustration.) 

150. Fleischli, 1,676,776. July 10, 1928. 
The method comprises passing plastic 
rubber between constantly rotating calen- 
der rolls to form a strip of sheet rubber, 
intermittently severing the strip at a point 
between its free.end and the rotating rolls 
to provide sections of the length desired 
for tubes, intermittently advancing the free 
end of the strip with intervals of rest for 
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the severing operations, advancing each 
of the sections ahead of the end from which 
it is severed, and shaping the sections into 
tubes during the intervals of rest. 

151. Pade, 1,677,868. July 17, 1928. 
The apparatus comprises a resilient table 
upon which tubes may be rolled about 
mandrels, rails at the corners of the table 
adapted to support the mandrels, vertical 
bars at the ends of the rails forming stops 
against which the mandrel may come to 
rest, a conveyer and swinging hooks on the 
conveyer adapted to intersect the rail at 
the stop. 

152. Melvin, 1,678,015. July 24, 1928. 
This method comprises tubing the stock to 
desired shape but of cross-sectional diam- 
eter less than that of the curing mandrel 
by an amount such that when the tube is 
stretched, the tendency to hug the mandrel 
is sufficient to prevent the penetration of 
the vulcanizing fluid between the tube and 
the mandrel; stretching the tube onto the 
mandrel, and subjecting it to vulcanization. 


153. Hennessy, 1,682,124. Aug. 28, 
1928. The method consists in forming the 
tube upon a mandrel, turning back the 


end portions of the tube, applying rubber 
cement over the turned back portion, re- 
placing latter in original position, and vul- 
canizing. 

154. Hennessy, 1,682,125. Aug. 28, 1928. 
The method consists in heating the end 
portions of the raw tube to soften the rub- 
ber and clamping these portions to the 
mandrel prior to vulcanization. 

155. Henderson, 1,683,669. Sept. 11, 
1928. The method of producing a lami- 
nated rubber tube consists in cutting a cal- 
endered rubber sheet on transverse ‘lines to 
form strips of a width bearing a definite 
proportion to the circumference of the ulti- 
mate tube, placing the strips in series in 
end to end relation parallel with the length 
of a second calendered sheet, rolling the 
second sheet transversely to incorporate the 
series of strips, and finally vulcanizing. 

156. Warner, 1,687,811. Oct. 16, 1928. 
The method of splicing together two tube 
ends of adhesive stock comprises so forcing 
together annular zones of the two as to 
cause them to adhere to each other in an 
annular seam of greater length than the 
normal circumference of either and in the 


same movement pinching off excess stock 
from the seam. 
157. Coe, 1,693,636. Dec. 4, 1928. An 


endless tube is made by forming a length 
of tubing of unvulcanized rubber, turning 
the opposite ends of the tubing back over 
the body of the tubing, bringing the annular 
turns of opposite ends into alinement and 
simultaneously severing the tubes at the 
turns, and pressing the opposed severed 
ends together to cause them to adhere. 

158. Coe, 1,693,637. Dec. 4, 1928. An 
apparatus for splicing hollow rubber 
articles into an endless form comprises 
means encircling each end of the hollow 
article and permitting portions of the 
open end of the article to be turned out- 
wardly, and means for moving the first 
mentioned means together to join the ends 
of the hollow article in the form of an 
annular seam, the first mentioned means 
having relatively movable parts permitting 
removal of the endless article ‘after-seam- 
ing. (To be continued) 


















“Elektrophcrese, Elektro - Osmose, 
Elektrodialyse in Flussigkeiten.” (Elec- 


trophcres.s, Electro-osmosis, Electro- 
dialysis in Fluids). By Drs. P. H. 
Prausnitz and J. Reitstotter. Published 


and 
324 


Dresden 
Paper, 
Illustrated. 


by Theodor Steinkopff, 
Germany, 1931. 
pages, 6 by 834 inches. 

In this present volume of the Scien- 
tific Research Reports, of the Natural 
Science Series, the authors have en- 
vored to present both the scientific 
discoveries and observations as well as 
the technical inventions in the field of 
the electro-chemistry of colloids and to 
relate the trends of research work and 
methods in order to give an objective 
picture of the of development of 
this branch of investigation. 

In their selection of works and articles 


Leipzig, 


aea 


state 


of which they have made use in this 
book, the authors have, on the whole, 
confined themselves to the most im- 


portant of those that have appeared dur- 
ing the present century, up to Novem- 


Editor’s Book Table 


BOOK REVIEWS 


ber, 1930, while special attention has 
been paid to those works and articles of 
the last decade. 

The work has been divided into five 
parts: I General, II Electrophoresis, III 
Electro-osmosis, IV Electrodialysis, and 
V Technical applications with special 
reference to patent literature. Mention 
is made, of course, of work in connec- 


tion with Hevea latex and rubber, and 
in Part V we find listed a series of 
American and foreign patents with 


brief explanations, relating to electrical 
dispersions and depositions of rubber. 

The value of the book is enhanced by 
a fairly extensive bibliography and sep- 
arate indices of patents, authors, and 
subjects. 

“Handbuch der Kautschuk und As- 
best-Industrie.” (Handbook of the Rub- 
ber and Asbestos Industry.) Edited by 
Walter Lindemann. Published by Atlas- 
Verlag Dr. Alterthum & Co., Berlin W. 
15, Germany, 1931. Cloth, 320 pages, 
614 by 9% inches. Indexed. 
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For those desiring a list of German 
manufacturers of rubber and asbestos 
goods, together with details showing 
their status and the kind of goods pro- 
duced, the present handbook of the rub- 
ber and asbestos industry should prove 
of value. No available information 
seems to have been left out and taking 
a firm at random we find given the full 
address, telegraphic address, telephone 
number, banking connections, year of 
organization, capital, directors, branches, 
articles manufactured, number of em- 
ployes in office and factory. 

By way of introduction, Walter Linde- 
mann sketches the German and inter- 
national rubber industry and the German 
asbestos industry. In addition to this re- 
sumé there is a review of the tarift re- 
lations between Germany and foreign 
countries, duties on imports, an index of 
firm names, buyers’ guide, a list of trade 
names, and finally, illustrations of trade- 
marks of German rubber goods manu- 
facturers. 








“Lubrication of Royle Tubers, Strain- 
and Insulating Machines.” John 
& Sons, Paterson, N. J. This 4- 
specifies the correct type 
the various sizes of 
with operating notes on 
An oiling diagram for 
thrust bearing used on Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
and 4 machines, and the circulation 
oiling system employed on No. 5 ma- 
chine are illustrated. 

“C. P. and Reagent Chemicals.” 
Pfaltz & Bauer, Inc., 300 Pearl St., 
New York, N. Y. This 1931 catalog of 
chemicals and laboratory supplies lists 


Royle 
page bulletin 
of lubricants 
Royle tubers, 
lubrication. 


for 


the finest products of the foremost 
manufacturers of these goods in Ger- 
many. The apparatus includes Sar- 


torius balances, microtomes, and Spind- 
ler & Hoyer physical apparatus. The 
chemicals are E. De Haen C. P. and 
guaranteed reagents, also industrial and 
pharmaceutical. 

“Handbook for the Use of Condor 
Belt.” The Manhattan Mfg. Division ot 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. 
J. This brief pocket-sized handbook 
offers to the man in actual charge of 
belting a few suggestions for the selec- 
tion, installation, and use of power belt- 
ing. Under these heads much practical 
detailed help is given concerning horse 
power rating, splicing, lacing, sources 
of injury, and care of belting, also a 
uggested tabular record form for trans- 
mission belting. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“Quality Ticket Punches Catalog No. 
5.” The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Co., 
New Haven, Conn. In this catalog of 
20 pages the manufacturers illustrate 
their numerous styles of hand punches 
for every purpose. These implements 
find daily use in various departments 
of rubber factories where indelible and 
unquestioned records and identifications 
are requisite. 

“Hinson Survivo ‘Rubber Equipped’ 
Golf Bags, Tennis Racket Cases, and 


Golf Accessories.” Catalog G-31. The 
Hinson Mfg. Co., Waterloo, Iowa. This 
twelve-page catalog attractively illus- 


trates and describes the types of sport- 
ing equipment covered by the title. 

“Gilmer-V Belts.” L. H. Gilmer Co., 
Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. This book 
of engineering data and price lists con- 
tains several chapters of text descriptive 
of the advantages of V-belt drives, 
uniform power transmission, durability 
of V-belts, fractional horsepower drives, 
multiple drives, and illustrations of 
numerous V-belt applications. 

“Rex-Stearns Belt Conveyers.” The 
Stearns Conveyer Co., Cleveland, O. 
This catalog and engineering data book 
contains complete and specialized in- 
formation on the designs and applica- 
tions of Rex-Sterns Timken idlers for 
all tvpes of belt conveyers, together with 
all allied and auxiliary equipment neces- 
sary for complete belt conveyer installa- 
tions. 





“Catalog No. 26.” Newark Wire 
Cloth Co., Newark, N. J. This catalog 
is worth reading and preserving by 
users of wire cloth either for screening, 
testing, or'as a constituent in other 
manufactured products. Such people 
include rubber compounders and rubber 
goods manufacturers. The scope of the 
catalog covers how to order, select, and 
test wire cloth, and voluminous data on 
sizes, qualities, prices, etc. 

“The Black Art of Compounding Chat 
No. 20.” Binney & Smith Co., 41 E. 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. No. 20 in 
this valuable series on practical com- 
pounding is devoted to the handling of 
Micronex in the rubber factory with 
special reference to the preparation of 
master batches both in the Banbury and 
on the roller mill. Uniformity of mix- 
ing is discussed. Pine tar, stearic acid, 
and Degras are preferred as softeners 
in the order in which they are named for 
the dispersion of carbon black in rubber 
mixings. 

“Tentative Specifications*® for Cotton 
Rubber-Lined Fire Hose for Public and 
Private Fire Department Use.” A. S. 
T. M. Designation: D 296—31 T. Pub- 
lished by American Society for Testing 
Materials, 1315 Spruce St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. This is the 1931 revision and cov- 
ers 1%, 2, 2%, 3, and 3% inch single, 
double. or triple-jacketed cotton rubber- 
lined fire hose suitable for use in pub- 
lic or private fire departments. 
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Market Reviews 


New York Exchange 


W HILE prices on the Rubber Ex- 

change have moved rather widely 
in the past month, basic conditions are 
little changed. Foreign developments 
have had their influence on the market, 
but it has been more psychological than 
real. 

Rubber statistics are still bearish. Pro- 
duction continues at a high rate, and con- 
sumption has shown little signs of im- 
provement. Production figures for 615 
estates show that the output for the first 
five months of this year was not cur- 
tailed in the slightest; it is far above that 
of last year when the May tapping holi- 
day cut down the figure, but it is also 
above 1929, when there was no restric- 
tion on tapping activities. 

The continued large output is hard to 
understand because several months ago it 
was believed that the prevailing low prices 
would surely force native producers to 
abandon their plantations. Each month 
since the first of the year traders have 
been expecting lower export figures from 
the producing countries, but each time 
they have been disappointed. 

It may be that the lower prices to the 
natives merely meant that they must pro- 
duce more rubber to get the same amount 
of money they secured when prices were 
higher. Costs have been cut sharply. 
One American consul estimates that rub- 
ber can be laid down in Singapore at 
7%4 cents by some producers. 

A report’ by E. G. Holt, Chief of the 
Rubber Division of the Department of 


Crude Rubber 


Commerce, shows that exports of rubber 
goods have declined sharply in value; and 
he believes that production costs are still 
above market prices. 

“This is causing high-cost low-yielding 
areas to be shut down,” is his opinion, 
“and is gradually now reducing the vol- 
ume of production. As yet, however, 
estates in Malaya continue to show out- 
puts nearly as great as in 1930, while 
Dutch estate production thus far in 1931 
is running ahead of 1930.” 

Week ended July 4. All positions sold 
over 7 cents at the close of last week, but 
dropped about 35 points on Monday morn- 
ing. The level reached then was prac- 
tically maintained for the entire week, 
with prices on July 3 at almost the same 
level they were on June 29. 

The market was quiet, and trading light 
for the most part. Evening up on the 
week end in advance of the holiday, to- 
gether with the expectation that the debt 
parley would be settled satisfactorily, gave 
the market a firm tone. 

The Malayan shipment figures were 
slightly bullish, but the market paid little 
attention to them. Shipments totaled 39,- 
397 tons during June, compared with 44,- 
981 for May, and 36,657 for June, 1930. 
Estimates had been put at 41,000 tons, and 
the actual figures were the smallest so far 
this year. 

The Census Bureau gave the May pro- 
duction of all types of automobiles as 
315,115 units, compared with 335,708 in 
April, and 276,405 in March. Output for 


1See p. 61-62 this issue. 
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PosITIONS ————June, 1931 , July, 1931 
1931 25 2 27 2 30 | 2 3 4* 6 y i 8 9 10 
DES iiss esse BS See eee R ee Oe Sa aha os 
MIG Ae iis elo east’, 6.50 6.85 7.06 6.65 6.94 6.63 6.65 6.77 6.66 6.63 6.53 6.40 6.55 
RS ies cee 6.59 6.96 7.16 6.75 6.95 6.70 6.72 6.87 6.74 6.72 6.59 6.45 6.60 
eer re 6.70 7.07 7.26 6.85 6.96 6.78 6.80 6.95 6.83 6.80 6.65 6.50 6.65 
ee re 6.78 7.15 7.33 6.93 6.98 6.85 6.99 7.05 6.92 6.89 6.71 6.58 6.74 
BO oy Hiaroaces crs 6.88 7.24 7.39 7.02 7.08 6.95 7.00 7.14 7.00 6.97 6.81 6.67 6.83 
BR 8s diaiervinns's vie 6.98 7:62 7:45. 7.40 7.16 7306 710 7.22 7.09 7.07 6.91 6.76 6.93 
1932 
WO che aces tne 7.0 736 FSi 7.16 720 7A3. 7.17 7:28 7.16 7.14 6.98 6.83 6.99 
eee 7.09 7.44 7.58 7.23 7.26 7.20 7.24 7.35 7.23 7.20 7.04 6.90 7.06 
| ee ee 7.15 7.50 7.65 7.30 7.30 7.28 7.30 7.42 7.31 72.36 7.11 697 7.13 
ree Tos Fee. 176 7:39 FAS 7.36° TSO 752 7.41 7.38 7.21 7.08 7.23 
eee 7.35 775 7:86 748 T7357 748 7:50 7.62 V5. @40 Tae 240 7.33 
eer eRe eke ee Ae OW eee 7.63 7.59 7.43 7.29 7.43 
*Holiday. 
PosITIONS July, 1931 . 
1931 11 a3 14 15 16 17 8 20 21 22 23 24 25 27 
une ces eere oe Sabie cece cece . e ° eoee oeee seee cess ans 
oa . 6.46 6.31 6.26 6.12 6.2 6.28 6.28 6.28 6.29 6.25 6.10 6.00 6.00 5.92 
ER ais «ccs . 6.52 6.37 6.34 6.22 6.34 6.33 6.33 6.32 6.32 6.27 6.12 6.04 6.02 5.96 
Sept. . 6.60 6.43 6.42 6.32 6.44 6.39 640 6.35 6.35 6.29 6.15 6.08 6.05 6.00 
Oct. . 6.68 6.48 6.48 6.39 6.51 6.47 6.46 6.42 6.42 6.35 6.21 6.15 6.10 6.08 
Ce Oe 6.77. 6.57 6.55 6.46 6.57 6.56 6.54 6.49 6.49 6.41 6.28 6.22 6.19 6.16 
See 6.85 6.67 6.63 6.53 6.64 6.64 6.60 6.57 6.56 6.48 6.35 6.30 6.29 6.24 
1932 
Tan. . 6.91 6.74 6.69 6.59 6.71 6.71 6.67 6.64 6.62 6.54 641 6.37 6.36 6.30 
Feb. .. 698 6.81 6.76 6.66 6.78 6.78 6.74 6.7 6.69 6.61 6.48 6.44 6.43 6.36 
Mar . 7.05 6.88 6.82 6.72 6.85 6.83 6.80 6.79 6.76 6.67 6.§5 6.51 6.50 6.42 
Eee ree 7.15 6.98 6.91 6.81 6.94 6.94 6.90 6.89 6.86 6.77 6.65 6.59 6.58 6.51 
NE ssa terns .. 7.25 7.08 7.00 6.99 7.06 7.04 7.00 6.99 6.96 6.87 6.76 6.68 6.66 6.60 
ere 7.35 7.18 7.10 7.00 7.14 7.14 7.10 7.09 7.06 6.97 6.86 6.78 6.76 6.70 





RUBBER BEAR POINTS 


. Export rubber business is much worse this 
year than last year according to E. G. Holt, 
of the Department of Commerce, In the first 
four months of 1931 the value of rubber goods 
exports declined 32.2 per cent. 

. Ceylon exports for June were 5,246 long tons, 
against 4,577 in June, 1930. 

. The working committee appointed by the 
Dutch Colonial Minister has failed to agree 
about a restriction plan. 

4. United Kingdom stocks are over 25,000 tons 

larger than they were last year. 

5. Production on 615 estates for the first five 

months of 1931 was reported to be 105,630 

tons by the Rubber Growers’ Association, 

compared with 89,917 in 1930 and 103,002 in 

1929. 


~ 


eo wn 


6. Registration of passenger vehicles for the 
first five months of 1931 is 40 per cent less 
than for the same period last year. 

7. Exports from Malaya for July are estimated 
at 42,000 tons, compared with 39,200 in June 
and 44,200 tons during May. 

8. Production of crude rubber on Malayan es- 
tates over 100 acres in size during June to- 
taled 19,014 tons, against 18,904 in May; on 
estates less than 100 acres production was 
16,663 tons, compared with 15,399 in May. 

9. Dealers’ stocks on June 30 were i6,647 tons, 
against 15,270 on May 31; estate stocks were 
22,101 tons, against 21,901 at the end of 
May. 


RUBBER BULL POINTS 


1. Cost of rubber production at about 10 cents 
is still above market price. 

2. Dutch native production was reduced 17 per 
cent in 1930, compared with 1929, They are 
now producing at only 50 per cent capacity. 

3. Tire exports are holding up better than the 
average of rubber goods. 

4. Only 15 per cent of the area applied for from 
1926-1930 was granted by the F. M. 8. Gov- 
ernment for rubber production. 

5. Six months’ exports of rubber from Ceylon 
were 32,552 tons in 1931, compared with 
37,402 tons in 1930. 

6. Prices on high-quality tires have been 

boosted. 

. Tire shipments in May were 9.8 per cent 
above those in April and 3.8 per cent greater 
than in May, 1930. 

- On May 31 10,312,320 tires were on hand, an 
increase of 2.8 per cent over April 30, but 
—————- of 23.2 per cent from May $31, 
9. Inventories of cars in the hands of automo- 

bile dealers are at a minimum. 

10. Several large automobile plants are continu- 
ing operations all summer with no ‘‘vaca- 
tion,’’ according to report. 


a 





the first five months of 1931 was put at 
1,319,016, compared with 1,864,074 in 
1930. 

It is also indicated from returns from 
forty states that registration of new pas- 
senger cars in the United States will be 
about 7 per cent less in May than in 
April. The total for May is estimated 
at 248,000 cars, compared with 265,732 
for April and with 345,031 in May, 1930. 

For the first five months of this yea 
registrations dropped about 40 per cent 
from the 1,392,658 registered in the same 
period of 1930. The total number of cars 
titled in the first four months of the year 
was said to be 727,492, and 42,702 cars 
shipped abroad. The total of 770,194 cars 
compares with production of 838,557 cars 
for the same period. Many of these cars 
are for foreign assembly, and it is esti- 
mated that only about 30,000 cars have 
been added to stocks of dealers. 
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An idea of how the F. M. S. are 
restricting rubber production is contained 
in a report by Lester Maynard, American 
Consul General at Singapore. 

The report says in part: During the 
period 1926-1930, inclusive, no less than 
1,164,420 acres were applied for by estates 
of 100 acres or over, and only 173,205 
acres were granted, slightly less than 15 
per cent. Of 74,865 acres applied for by 
estates of from 25 to 100 acres only 11,- 
081 acres were granted, or slightly less 
than 15 per cent. Of 172,031 acres applied 
for by small holders whose landed area did 
51,981 acres were 
per cent. 


not exceed 25 acres, 
granted, or approximately 30 
Thus through administrative control a vir- 
tual restriction has been eniorced on the 
planting of rubber on unalienated land. 
Prices at the close of July 4 on No. 1 








Standard contract were: 
Previous 
High Low Close C lose 
6.62 6.62 6.77 6.65 
6.87 6.72 
rs 6.95/6.98 6.80 
6.91 7.05 6.90 
we 7.14 7.00 
7.05 7.22 7.10/7.14 
7.28 7.17 
. 7.35 7.24 
7.28 7.42 7.30/7.33 
s 7.52 7.40 
7.60 7.62 7.50 
7.77 7.60 
se 6.75 6.65 
July 11. The settlement 





of the Hoover debt proposal withdrew out- 
side influence from the market, and rub- 
ber prices were expected to react to news 
directly concerning the market rather 
than to news from without the market. 

An example was the fact that the rub- 
ber market remained rather steady during 
the week, while other commodity mar- 
kets and the stock market were weak to 
a more or less serious degree. 


The market did decline a bit for the 
week, but it was mostly in reponse to 
professional trading. Market news dur- 


ing the week apparently had been antici- 


pated and did not draw any response 
from the market 

\ portion from a circular issued by 
H. Hentz & Co. sums up the situation 


rather nicely: “We do not believe prices 
will decline appreciably from present 
levels, and on the other hand there ap- 
pears to be little on which to base any 
expectation of a material rise in the im- 
mediate future. Production in the East 
has been maintained at a disappointingly 
high level and world stocks have been in- 
creasing steadily. An appreciable in- 
crease in consumption here as a result of 
generally improved business conditions in 
the future we feel is necessary before a 
sustained advance will witnessed, and 
such a rise in consumption will be readily 
eventuates.” 


he 


apparent when it 


United Kingdom stocks have been de- 
clining recently, but the large amount of 
rubber on hand is too unwieldly to be 
affected by small declines. It will take 
a leng period before stocks are adjusted 


to anything like normal. Stocks there 
total over 136,000 tons, compared with 
about 108,000 last year, and last year’s 


stocks were excessive. 

Business is quiet in the automobile field, 
with manufacturers of low-priced cars 
reported as curtailing output to some ex- 
tent. 

Sales of all automobiles at the factory 
during May were reported to be 315,115, 
against 420,207 for May, 1930, according 
to Cram’s automotive reports. Sales of 
passenger cars at the factory reached only 
269,080 units May, against 360,926 
May, 1930. 

An announcement on Friday stated that 
the five leading tire companies had in- 
creased prices on white sidewall tires 2% 
per cent, following a reduction of 5 per 
cent in third-line tires by a large mail 
order house. The white sidewall tire is 
a quality product selling at a little high- 
er price than that of the ordinary walled 
tire. 

Inventories of tires, according to the 
monthly report of the Rubber Manufac- 
turers Association, totaled 10,312,320 
units, an increase of 2.8 per cent over 
April 30, but a decline of 23.2 per cent 
from the inventory figure on May 31 
1930. Tire shipments in May were 9.8 
per cent higher than in April and higher 
than the usual seasonal increase. 

Prices at the close of July 11 on No. 


for 
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RUBBER EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES 
Transactions 





A. 
Contracts Sold Trans- Week- 





Week -———, ferable End 
Ended Number Tons Notices Tone 
June 27...... 1,414 3,535.0 124 Very steady 
| i SS 599 1,497.5 168 Firm 
yay. 42...... 604 1,510.0 5 Dull 

a | Se 601 1,502.5 55 Quiet 
saly BB....5. 451 1,127.5 11 Quiet 
Totals...... 3,669 9,172.5 363* 


*Actual deliveries of rubber. 





Week ended July 18. Following Presi- 
dent Hoover’s debt proposal the rubber 
market advanced substantially. During 
the early part of this week traders were 
taking advantage of that advance and sell- 
ing rubber to take their profit. This fact, 
together with the difficulties that arose 
between Germany and France was re- 
sponsible for a weaker market in the first 
half of the week, but it strengthened in 
the latter half when it was evident that 
Germany was struggling hard to over- 
come her financial troubles. 

The net change for the week was a de- 
cline of about 20 points. Most of it was 
in sympathy with the action of other 
markets, in response to foreign news, and 
to hedge selling by Japanese importers. 

Consumption figures published during 
the week put the June figure at 37,916 
tons, compared with 37,817 in May. Ar- 
rivals increased 14,000 tons, and_ stocks 
on hand and afloat were almost unchanged. 

The Department of Commerce reported 
that gross exports from Malaya during 
June amounted to 39,505 long tons, the 











1 Standard contract were: . 
Rea lowest since October, 1928 (except June, 
Previous a x . 5 
Position ict Tow iClose Close 1930, when, because of the tapping holi- 
Ll ee 6.46 6.55 day, exports were abnormally low.) Im- 
w ay) : 2 
a ete 660 ees ports during the month of June were 12,- 
Bit 5 ycass 6.68 6.74 115 tons, the highest since July, 1930. 
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—- ———--June, 1931 —— - - 

22 23 24 25 26 27 29 30 1 2 3 4* 6 7 
Ribbed Smoked Sheet 6% 6% 6% 64 647 GK 6K 6% 65 6% ... 6% 6% 
No. 1 Thin Latex Crepe 67% 6% 6% 6% 7% 7% 7% 7% 7% 7% 7% 7% 7% 
No. 1 Thick Latex Crepe. 6% 6% 6% 6% 6h 7% 6K 7 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 
No. 1 Brown ee eee 4 6 6% 6% 6% 6% 63 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 
No. 2 Brown Crepe ...... 6% 5% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 
No. 2 Amber .......... 614 6 64 6% 6% 65% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 
eh eee 6% SK 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 
is ae Aber... cco ocoe 6 6 6% 64 6% 6K 6% 6 6 6% 6% 6% 
Rolled Brown .......... 534 5% 6 6 6% 6 6% S52 SHR 6 --- 6% 6% 


” * Holiday. 


—_—-July, 1931——--—- —-—_—_— —-_-—_ —_— 
8 9 10 11 13 14 15 16 17 18 
6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 
747 7 7% 6% 64 6% 64 6% 6% 
6% 6% 6% 6% 6% % 6% 6% 6% 6% 
6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6 6 
6% 6% 6% 6% 6 6 6 5% 5% 
64 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6 6 
6% 5% 6% 6% 6% 6% 6 6 6 6 
6% ¢ 6 613 6 6 5% 5h Sh Sh 
6 5% SHR OG 5% 57% 5% 5% 5H 5K 
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June exports from Netherlands East 
Indies were estimated at 13,650 tons by 
the estates, and 8,550 tons by the natives. 

According to a cable received from Am- 
sterdam by the Rubber Exchange of New 
York, the working committee recently ap- 
pointed by the Dutch Colonial Minister 
to study the rubber situation and devise 
a means of aiding the industry has pub- 
lished its report. 

The investigators inform the Colonial 
Office that they have been unable to agree 
unanimously on any definite plan for re- 
stricting rubber production. It is sug- 
gested by some members that restriction 
take place in a natural way, while other 
members hold that the governments of 
the various producing countries must give 
assistance to the industry. 

Traders took the view that this lack 
of agreement among the members of the 
committee was a sign that restriction ef- 
forts would be abandoned entirely. The 
same opinion is held in London where 
traders feel that artificial restriction would 
not be an effective method for curing the 
ills of the rubber industry. 

Prices at the close of July 18 on No. 
1 Standard contract were: 


Position 


July 
Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 
May 
June 
Spot 


Week 
vailed i 
the week. 
slipped downward 
cent level. 

The market 


many ; 


a few lots 


Previous 
Low’ Close Close 
6.28 6.28 
6.33 6.33 
6.40 6.40 6.39/6.44 
6.46 6.47 
6.54 6.56 
6.60 6.60 6.64 
6.67 6.71 
stank 6.74 6.78 
6.80 6.80 6.83/6.85 
nee 6.90 6.94 
7.00 7.04 
7.10 7.14 
6.30 6.25 


25. Dullness pre- 
market for most of 
were traded 
on each of the first three days, and prices 
gradually to the 6- 


assumed a waiting atti- 
tude in reference to developments in Ger- 
final negotiations were 


over, the market took a bearish view 


the accomplishments. 
the week 

Statistics 
week added nothing to the cheerful 
i Production on estates 
in Malaya was 16,- 
663 tons for June, compared with 15,399 
The output of estates 


of 


less than 100 acres 


tons during May. 


The market closed 
on a downward trend. 
to hand during the 
side 
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over 100 acres in size reached a total of 
19,014 tons, compared with 18,904 tons 
during the month previous. 

Stocks of the commodity also were 
larger at the close of the month, those 
on estates amounting to 22,101 tons, 
against 21,901 at the close of May: while 
rubber in dealers’ hands aggregated 19,- 
948 tons, in comparison with 18,393 tons 
at the end of the previous month. 

Preliminary estimates indicate a_ total 
export figure from Malaya of 42,000 tons 
for the month of July, compared with 
39,300 tons during June, and with 44,- 
200 tons during May. 

Under the weight of these statistics it 
is no wonder that the market was bowed 
down. The continued heavy production 
figures and low consumption can lead to 
only one result—lower prices. In spite 
of all the talk about ruinous prices, pro- 
ducers are maintaining their excessive 
schedules. It seems that producers are 
cutting costs to figures which they would 
not have thought possible a few years 
ago, and many estates are probably sat- 
isfied if they break even. It is repeatediy 
stated, on the other hand, that no more 
land is being allocated to production and 





New York Quotations 


Following are New York outside market rubber quotations for one year ago, one month ago, and July 27, the current date 





i uly 26, June 26, 
Plantation Hevea oo nd 
Rubber latex (Hevea)..gal.$i1.00 @ $0.75 @ 
Sheet 
Ribbed, smoked, spot... . .103 4 @ 10% .06% @.06% 
ree .107 %@ 0633 @ 
August- September aww 10%@.11 .0634 @.06% 
October-December ...... 114%@.11% .065%@.06% 
January-March ........ .11344@.11% 06% @. 07% 
CREPE 
No. 1 Thin latex (first 
oe one teary .067%% @.07 
eer See 114%4@ 07 @ 
August- September ..... 11%@.11% .07%@.07% 
October-December ...... .1134,@.11% .07% @.07% 
January-March ... . .124%@.12% .071%4 @.07% 
No. 2 Amber, spot (“B” 
[iiL-rcl 7.1 Gea ae ge .10%4 @ 061% @.06% 
aS ee 10 @.10% 0636 @ 
August- September we... 210% @.1038 .06% @.06% 
October-December ...... .10%4@.1034 0612 @.06% 
January-March ‘ . «11 '@.11% 06% @.0634 
No. 3 Amber, spot (“C” 
blanket) ... ae .0934 @.10 06 @.06% 
No. 1 Brown, clean, light 
thin .. 104%@ .06% @.063% 
No. 2 Brown, clean, thin.. .097¢@.10 06 @ 06% 
Brown, roll ...... pee. ee .0834@.08%  =.0534 @.06 


East Indian 


PONTIANAK 
ARIOPMAMIN: 6.666. yee nes 07 @ .06 @ 
Pressed bock é 121%4 @.13 10 @ 
Sarawak ....... endmieon, Gee ae 06 @ 

South American 

PARAS 
ESrIVee, TNO Vins s vecsss.e 13° @ .0834 @ 
Upriver, fine . *.1734@ *114%@ 
Upriver, coarse .. 16 @ @ 

*12 @ * 075% @ 


Upriver, coarse 


South American July 26, June 26, July 27, 
1930 1931 1931 
PARAS—Continued 
Emands, BRE oo cass << gal.$0.14 @ $0.08 @ $0.08 @ 
Islands, fine .. *174@ 71 Ue *114@ 
Acre, Bolivian, fine 134%@ 085% @ 08% @ 
Acre, Bolivian, fine *18 @ *114@ *.12%@ 
Beni, Bolivian 134%@ .08% @ .09 @ 
Madeira, fine 13 @ .0834 @ .08%4 @ 
CAUCHO 
Upper caucho ball.. 06 @ @ @ 
Upper caucho ball *32. °@ * 07K @ *074@ 
Lower caucho ball 05%2@ @ @ 
Manicobas 
Ceara, negro heads 7.14 @ @ a 
Ceara scrap ie = 7.08 2 i @ 
Manicoba, 30% guaranteed 7.16 @ 05 @ +05 @ 
Mangabiera, thin sheet 7.16 @ 7.05 @ 4.05 @ 
Guayule 
Duro, washed and dried... .16 @ 14 @ 14 @ 
FEUD ne bain due ret atinty ee ST as @ 15 @ 
Gutta Percha 
Gutta Siak 13%4%@ 104@ 104@ 
a 25 @ 19 @ 8 i 
OG NIACHASAE 5.6.66 tas 2.00 @2.10 1.75 @ 1.80 i 
Balata 
Block, Ciudad Bolivar 41 @ 2614 @ 27 @ 
Colombia t.364@ 1 a 
Manaos block 44 @ 28 @ .28 D 
Surinam sheet .......... 60 @ 52 @ 5 1 
PS Kacawidecesaces 62 @ 54 i Bt 2 


* Washed and dried crepe. Shipment from Brazil. 


+ Nominal. 





New York Outside Market open 


July, 


20 21 
Ribbed Smcked Sheet ...........-.. 53% 656 
Wo; 4 why Datex Crepe os. icseaes 6% 6% 
No. 1 Thick Latex Crepe .......... 6% 6% 
No. 1 Brows Crepe  ..ccccccccsscess 6 ae 
Die GE DOW Crepe: s.kacccesceseess 5% 5% 
WNG; 2 OAMDDET ce cissscete ese eesss 6 6 
a re ree 6 6 
No. 4 Amber ee ie 57% 5% 


oJ 
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Low and High New York Spot Prices 


PLANTATIONS 


Thin latex crepe... 
Smoked sheet, ribbed 


Paras 


C priver fine ...... 


Upriver coarse 


Upper caucho ball. . 





* Figured to Tuly 


—_-—- — - -July ——_—- —~ 
1931* 1930 1929 

$0.06% @$0.07% $0.19% @$0.123 $0.2134 @$0.2313 
.067,@ .06%4 10%@ .12% -205% @ 2212 
08 @ 08% 13 @ .14% 21%@ .22% 
Neminal 06Y%@ 07% 114%@ 12% 
Nominal 06%@ .07% 11%@_ .1234 


27, 1931. 
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that many estates have been abandoned. 

Automobile production is being cur- 
tailed because of the lack of demand dur- 
ing the summer. There is no general 
trend among the various manufacturers 
since some are increasing production, as 
in the case of the manufacturer who in- 
troduced a new model into the low priced 
field, while others are cutting down their 
schedules, with some planning to shut 
down entirely for a few weeks to allow 
sales to catch up with output. Little has 
been seen or heard as yet of the replace- 
ment demand expected in tires. 

Prices at the close of July 25 on No. 
1 Standard contract, were: 


Previous 

High Low Close Close 
an 6.00 6.00 
‘ 6.02 6.04 

—F nat 6.05 6.08/6.12 
611 6.11 6.10 6.15 
aie siete 6.19 6.22 
6.29 6.27 6.29 6.30 
— yy 6.36 6.37 
os hem 6.43 6.44 
6.50 6.47 6.50 6.51 
<* = 6.58 6.59 
6.66 6.66 6.66 6.68 
6.76 6.78 
6.03 6.05 





On July 27 the market was quiet. All 
positions closed slightly lower than on July 
25 for No. 1 Standard contracts, of which 
sales were made as follows: July, 5.92; 
December, 6.24; March, 6.42; May, 6.60. 


Price Differentials 


Price differentials between the various 
grades of plantation rubber which shall 
prevail on all deliveries against the old 
“A” contracts, for August, 1931, are: off 
quality first latex crepe at one-tenth of a 
cent (.lc.) per pound; good f. a. q. ribbed 
smoked sheets at twenty-five one-hun- 
dredths of a cent (.25c.) per pound; ordi- 
nary f. a. q. ribbed smoked sheets at four- 
tenths of a cent (.4c.) per pound. 





N. Y. Outside Market 


The confidence felt early in the month, 
and the low prices in the latter half 
brought manufacturers into the market; 
so there was a fair amount of factory 
buying. 

The belief still exists, however, that 
there is no rush to fill requirements be- 
cause the outlook is for prices to remain 
at present levels for some time to come. 
Stocks on hand both here and abroad are 
unwieldy, and consumers are wary of 
buying. 

The tire industry seems to be as well 
situated as any. A few manufacturers of 
high-quality tires even went so far as to 
boost their prices; while exports of tires 
are showing up better than the average 
for other rubber products. 

Tire inventories are over 20 per cent 
below those of last year, and May ship- 
ments were better than in April and in the 
same month last year. 

Business as a whole does not seem to 
have turned the corner, and President 
Hoover’s request that expenditures in all 
government departments be curtailed 
sharply seems to indicate that he expects 
no change in the outlook for some time. 

Week ended July 4. Actuals ended firm 


in the face of the holiday, but traders 
seemed to pay more attention to outside 





influences than those within the market. 
The stock market and the outcome of ne- 
gotiations between France and the United 
States in reference to suspension of debt 
payments influenced the market more than 
did the lower shipments from Malaya. 

When the market rallied last week, tak- 
ing prices over 7 cents, it was thought 
that the change was due to industrial and 
statistical improvement—that the prices 
which had remained below production 
costs for so long had taken a definite turn 
for the better. 

Events in the last week did not seem to 
justify that opinion. Prices were firm at 
slightly lower levels, but consumers did 
not buy rubber in any considerable quan- 
tity. The automobile figures showed that 
production here was lower in May than 
in April, and registrations were below 
production. 

Some traders are expecting that July 
consumption will drop because of curtail- 
ment in several tire factories owing to sea- 
sonal curtailment, but these predictions 
were lost sight of in the face of more 
stirring news from the stock market and 
from the debt parley. 

Prices at the close of July 4 were: 


Spot July 4 Month Ago Year Ago 
Crepe co eee. Ue 634 12% 
a eee 6% 6% 12% 
Upriver fine ...... 834 8% 14% 


Week ended July 11. A good deal of 
rubber was bought by factory interests on 
one or two days of the week, but most of 
the purchases and sales were by specula- 
tors on the changes in the market. A re- 
stricted amount of offerings lent a steadier 
undertone to the market, and dealers are 
said to be holding out for the prices they 
ask. 

Rubber shipments from Malaya de- 
creased during June, but the decline is 
usually expected in June. Ceylon ship- 
ments seemed to indicate that rubber is 
still -being produced at high rates, for June 
shipments were 5,242 tons, against 4,535 
tons in May, and 4,848 tons in June, 1930. 

The Department of Commerce adds to 
the figures given on the production on 
615 estates during the first four months, 
and includes May figures. Crop returns 
for the first five months of 1931 show a 
production of 105,630 tons, compared with 
89,917 in 1930, and 103,002 in 1929. The 
small figure in 1930 was due to the May 
tapping holiday last year. So 1931 pro- 
duction is still far in advance of needs. 

Prices at the close of July 11 were: 


Spot July 11 Month Ago Year Ago 
CREPE oo cna sence 7% 6% 11% 
Me: .cccoucnsncen eee 6% 11 
Upriver fine ...... 8% 8% 14 


Week ended July 18. Some buying was 
in evidence on the decline registered 
Wednesday, but for the most part buyers 
are holding off. No one knows how the 
financial situation in Germany will be 
solved, and traders are inclined to assume 
a waiting attitude. 

Consumption figures for June seemed to 
have no influence on the market, although 
they were slightly higher than for May. 
June figures were 37,916 tons, compared 
with 37,817 in May. 

An address by E. G. Holt, of the Rub- 
ber Division of the Department of Com- 
merce, contained encouraging facts show- 





India Rubber World 





ing that the expense of rubber production, 
although reduced to levels deemed impos- 
sible in former years, was still above mar- 
ket prices. 

After declaring that the “average well- 
run Malayan estates produced at an aver- 
age total out-of-pocket expense not much 
above 10 cents a pound,” Mr. Holt went 
on to say: “But the average expense is 
at present above the market price for first 
quality rubber. This is causing high-cost 
low-yielding areas to be shut down and 
is gradually now reducing the volume of 
production. As yet, however, estates in 
Malaya continue to show outputs nearly 
as great as in 1930, while Dutch estate 
production thus far in 1931 is running 
ahead of 1930.” 


Prices at the close of July 18 were: 


Spot July 18 Month Ago Year Ago 
Crepe eee TT. | | 6% 11% 
EE “Gs bieee cous ar 6% 646 10% 
Upriver fine ...... 8% 8% 13% 


Week ended July 25. The market has 
reversed its steady trend of the last few 
weeks, and prices in the last six days 
have declined in a dull market to record 
lows in a few deliveries in late months. 

The declines have brought in a number 
of factory buyers, and sales in the outside 
market were said to be fairly good in the 
last week. On almost every dip buyers 
come into the market, and this week has 
been no exception. 

The weaker tone has been partly in 
sympathy with a weaker market in Lon- 
don and Singapore. Foreign news has 
affected the markets in those quarters, 
with traders taking a pessimistic view of 
the latest efforts to help Germany out of 
her difficulties. 

While Malayan production figures were 
bearish, it is estimated that London and 
Liverpool stocks will show a decline of 
1,200 tons on Monday so the shipments 
must have been absorbed rather, well, at 
least by the British traders. 

An encouraging statement was pub- 
lished in the Herald Tribune on July 24 
as follows: “Six important automobile 
plants, which a year ago had insufficient 
business to keep them going and were 
forced to shut down, are ‘enjoying suffi- 
cient demand for their products to dis- 
pense with “vacations” this summer, it 
was announced yesterday. The companies 
are Chevrolet, Auburn, Studebaker, 
Pierce-Arrow, Federal and Durant. 

“The announcements were in conflict 
with recent reports indicating rather wide- 
spread shutdowns and were interpreted 
as reflecting a much improved volume of 
business in automotive lines.” 

Consumption during June was 34,883 
tons. Shipments from Malaya for July 
were estimated at 42,000 tons. 


Prices at the close of July 25 were: 


Spot July 25 Month Ago Year Ago 
CEE nS ecaehe tices 6% 6% 11% 
BN “csr ews sues 675 6% 10% 
Upriver fine .. 8% 8% 13% 


Excessive domestic and foreign stocks 
and moderate rate of consumption combine 
to restrict factory interest in crude rubber 
to actual needs. Rubber growers are not 
selling futures at the present market be- 
cause it would simply be seeking losses in 
advance. Spot was obtainable on July 27 
at 6 cents or better. 
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Reelaimed Rubber 
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Production, Consumption, Stocks, and Price of Tire Reclaim 
RODUCTION of reclaim was Demand for reclaim from rubber 


slightly more in June than in May. 
There has thus been a slow yet per- 
ceptible increase in output since Janu- 


goods manufacturers has not lessened. 
They evidently fully realize its distinct 
value and advantages as a compounding 
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ary 1. The total increase in that period ingredient. This appreciation is seen in 
amounts to 3,606 tons. Consumption the steady upward trend of consumption 
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of the present industrial situation is 
holding down the consumption of re- 
claim father than any influence of low 
priced crude rubber. 

Evidence is accumulating that in cer- 
tain branches of rubber goods manufac- 
turing the tendency is strong to increase 
the percentage of reclaim. For example, 
in wire insulation some manufacturers 
have sought to reduce or even eliminate 
reclaim from their stocks. The practical 
results of this attempt showed that it 
was essential to restore a liberal per- 
centage of reclaim to give body to the 
composition both before and_ atter 
tubing. 

The quality and the abundance of the 
current fruit crop has stimulated pre- 
serving and brought an unusually large 
demand for jar rings. The reclaiming 
industry has, consequently, experienced 
a good trade in red reclaim grades. 

The nominal quotations reported be- 
low for standard reclaims remain un- 
changed from those recorded last month 
with the single exception of washed 
shoe, which has been reduced %%4-cent. 


New York Quotations 
July 27, 1931 











| | 10 ‘ , Spec. 
op ttt | jt zs High Tensile Grav. Price Per Pound 
2 zm ms Super-reclaim, black... 1.20 $0.06%@$0.07 
’ 4 a WOO eh iiaatiwe 1.20 06%4@ .06% 
a ZEEE . 
SEGERSSLESELSE Auto Tire 
WEN cee os wore oe sie 1.21 05 @ .05% 
Crude and Reclaimed Rubber Consumption Black selected tires.... 1.18  .05%@ .05% 
PE ON soa Sees os wre 1.35 -064@ .06% 
: ; . ee: A Wile ccs covictelsisiaicc 1.40 .07%4@ .07% 
also has increased in the same period _ statistics for the first six months of this ys . 
but only two-thirds as rapidly. June year during which period crude rubber Shoe 
consumption was 13,045 tons as com- has been sinking from 9- to 6-cent levels. oe cece eeeees 1.60 .05%@ .06 : 
pared with 13,103 tons in May. The Given the return of better business ashed ..... 150  .07 @ .07% 
ratio of consumption of reclaim to crude conditions reclaim will continue to in- Tube 
was 34.4 per cent virtually the same as crease in volume of sales on its own ee 1.00 .08 @ .08% 
that in May when it showed 34.6 per merits regardless of the price of crude by a ae 1.10 .064@ .06% 
cent. rubber. In other words the stagnancy Truck Tire 
Truck tire, heavy grav- 
Shaeaeaknnace ae 1.55 06 @ .06% 
Truck tire, light gravity 1.40 06%@ .06% 
United States Reclaimed Rubber Statistics—Long Tons Miscellaneous 
Consumption United Mechanical blends..... 1.60 .04%@ .05 
Per Cent States 
Year Production Consumption to Crude Stocks* Exports 
on: Pe 66esceens See 137,105 35.6 13,203 4,571 
Renee ebaoiaes til) 180,582 164,50 45.9 23.218 5,391 May Tire Statisties 
>, MPP Cre ee eee eG See 189,144 178,471 47.6 24,980 8,54 . - ‘ , 
— apaernehevercs serene + Sees 223,000 50.4 24,785 13527 Shipments of pneumatic casings for May 
TODS fc. Geen see 219,057 224,253 47. ’ , amounted to 5,415,171 casings, an increase 
Bice A i; 41.5 24,008 9,468 y : Frege : 
a aes o_o — of 9.8 per cent over April this year, 3.8 
193 - " 
January eee cess teeeecions 13,902 15,766 45.8 24,241 954 -—«~Per_ cent over May, 1930, and 6.8 per cent 
EBEUAEY: chics.c's's/'s Bier wispuels 14,676 14,012 45.5 24,241 1,208 more than the usual seasonal increase of 3 
_ EES ereacce air 16,11 e . . ‘ M. A. istics. 
Pot yess seat was 16,511 16,269 43.0 24,592 740 a cent, according to R. M. A. statistics 
SEL eRe rien neh am 16,496 16,411 43.7 23,356 939 roduction of pneumatic casings for 
tee 14,581 : ; é Retin. 78.75 ; : 
jane ee Ber ca geen 11,411 11,918 42.3 22,477 778 en — 5,67 “rs kenge ee of 
‘August Be 11,158 11,321 35.9 21,636 807 ne ner cent ov : ree is year, although 
 appeieeanceneren a ; K shoniishians:“saiieie. Citetd " 
RE Site cakit cass es de 1,437 1,03 39.3 19,912 SS compared 
a ene g5G-as 10,895 9,075 $7.5 22,000 437 with May a year ago. 
December - 10,197 8,697 39.3 22,000 693 Pneumatic casings on hand May 31 
1931 amounted to 10,312,320 units, an increase of 
@NUaTY ....eeeeeee eee eoeeee 10,460 11,003 37.6 20,466 649 2.8 per cent over April, but 23.2 per cent 
ive acs RK q f 18,87 625 , 
i a Rieti ea 12958 12824 383 18.375 752 below May 31, 1930. The actual figures 
Se cn es cies -wnreed ea 13,267 11,745 35.2 18,356 577 are as: tllows: 
SEE 5 cubewscwN poets scokenneee 13,478 13.103 34.6 18,088 798 
FON] once ccsccsscvcsscccccess 14,066 13,045 34.4 18,505 703 Shipments Production Inventory 
May, 1931.... 5,415,171 5,678,754 10,312,320 
*Stocks on hand the last of the month or year. Ase., 39314... 4,931,906 4,944,363 10,031,419 
Compiled by The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc. May, 1930.... 5,216,471 5,717,369 13,431,736 
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The High 
Cost of 
Leadership 


“In times of depression as well as during 
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periods of general prosperity, we will con- 
tinue to utilize the best available methods 
of control, and will leave no stone un- 


turned in our endeavor to continue to re- 
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—From “Twenty Years With MICRONEX”* 
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tested this policy more than once and 
believe it explains why more tires con- 


tinue to be made with MICRONEX 
than any other black. » , » ~» 
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*If you have not seen this interesting little booklet on the development of 
MICRONEX, the world’s standard gas black, let us send you one or more copies. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 EAST 42nd STREET * NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Compounding Ingredients 


LITHOPONE. 


RUBBER goods production in the 

tire and tube division of the in- 
dustry increased markedly in July with 
the output estimated at about 80 per 
cent of capacity. Production is based 
more on tire replacement demand than 
on that for original equipment. Mech- 
anical goods, heel, and sole production 
is reported as fair to good. Footwear, 


auto topping, and insulated wire are 
rather quiet. Consumption of com- 
pounding materials is steady and sea- 


sonal with volume of movement large. 
The newest compounding ingredients 
announced are colloidal zinc oxide and 
colloidal sulphur, both of which are de- 
signed for latex compounding. 
ACCELERATORS. The well-known favorite 
brands of organic accelerators still main- 


tain their popularity. The newest candi- 
date for favor is the Thionex-Barak com- 
bination providing a group of desirable 
curing features. 

AcE REsIsTers. Chemical manufacturers 
are supplying a complete line of age re- 
sisters adapted practically to eliminate de- 
terioration due to every condition that in- 
duces loss of resilience or elastic quality. 

CarBpon Brack. The demand is heavy 
and steady for standard rubber carbon 
black because of the increased output ot 
tires in the past few weeks. The base 
price for carload lots holds steady at 3 
cents a pound, f. o. b. Texas. 

LitHarce. The last of June, two ad- 
vances of 1%4-cent each took effect on the 
commercial grade in casks. Deliveries are 
seasonal, 


This commodity is sold to 
large consumers principally by contracts 
effected mostly in the Spring. The price 
is therefore very steady throughout the 
year. 

SOFTENERS. The popular softeners, pine 
tar, powdered stearic acid, and Degras, 
are all in steady demand for their excel- 
lent dispersing effect particularly for car- 
bon black compounding. Mineral Rubber 
and other softeners hold their popularity 
for general work. 

SoLVENTS. Both heavy and light grades 
have held unchanged in price in seasonal 
movement. 





New York Quotations 
July 27, 1931 


Prices Not Reported Will Be Supplied on Application 


Abrasives 
ORT UNG HOME 6+ 0is00000s ton $18.00 @$25. re 
Pumice stone, pwd....... lb, 024%@ 
Rottenstone, domestic. ton 23.50 @ soo 
Rottenstone, English.. lb. .0334@ 
BiMGR. . .<00% bab 01Y4@ .05 


Accelerators, Inorganic 


Lead, carbonate .074%4@ 


Re ee eee lb. 07 34@ 
Suplamed DIWG: ..5..5.6< lb. 064 | 
sublimed white ........ lb. 064 @ 
super-sublimed white.../b. 064% @ 


Lime flour, hydrated....ton 20.00 @ 








Latharge, CAaSks ..2..00.0% lo. 064@ 
Magnesia, calcined, heavy. ./b. .04 @ 
ae lb. 06 @ .07 
Orange mineral A.A.A..../b. 09% @ 
Accelerators, Organic 
SS Serre et 22 @ .27 
A-5-10 31 @ .36 
Se. ecbey acenskebeens ce as @ 65 
A-11 62 @ 75 
A-16 27 6 ©@ «6S 
SY abies ka ene wae 00s we @ 75 
A-32 70 @ .75 
Accelerator 49 35 @ .42 
Aldehyde ammonia 65 @ .67 
Altax @ 
Barak @ 
0 en nr @ 
Butene @ 
Captax @ 
Crylene @ 
paste @ 
DB: @ 
ae a, A re lb. @ 
Di-ethyl-amine, 100%...../b. @ 

SES Apes Seo lb. 42 @ .43 
SERS ere lb. a0 @ 81 
Ethylidine aniline ....... lb. 45 @ .46 
Formaldehyde aniline an- 

UL Ree ee lb. 37144@ .38% 
Grasselerator 808 ........ ib. @ 

eoeeoeteoeecccocsos 1b. @ 
Seen ae ae ib. @ 
ee re lb. @ 
Hexamethylenetetramine ../d. 584@ 5914 
MERTEN os Sain saab intesie-51s.0/8 @ 
Lead oleate, No. 999..... Ib. 123%4,@ 

ERD © vsieikin s\e'5)s 80's o0'e'e lb. is @ 
EINE, oc costae ko seae ss Ib. @ 
Methylene dianiline ..... lb. 374 @ 38: 
| ea eee lb. @ 
SERIOME: 5/5 i aitece Ooo 60-9 6 <6 foc ib. @ 
DUMMIES Gsa\aie Grete yop 6 ook Xis-6 ib. 65 @ 70 
 saceceahtacnes baa lb. 4.00 @ 4.50 
ERNE 4 0:54-50% vacances lb. @ 

etic tacatai lo eb Cd were ele lb. 175 @ 2.15 

_ See TT errr Crore lb. 4.50 @ 5.00 
ye eS |: ie eee lb 40 @ «41 

Tere Nia a ona ores Wig x lb. 40 @ 41 

Mes Sura aes Shae see lb. 40 @ .41 

LS ees ee ta ee lb, wa @ 76 
eS Ib. 50 @ 
MN Sa 2 aia 4 16:3 aseiwpih Soe Ib. @ 
La, Greases Ib. 70 @ .75 
— sulphur ee. Seceos Ib, @ 

SO) SEP Er lb, @ 
Tensilac 5 A I EPO lb. 40 @ .42% 
Pe a ee ib. @ 
ai acevinna s ci id, 20 @ 22 

Eee Perey ee ee ere lb. 3.00 @ 3.25 
Fee eee rere Ib. @ 

base @ 
Triphenyl guanidine 58 @ .60 


Tuads 





UD Carer PPA rsrrarsez lb. $3.00 @ 
TA Sccpcebeseseeuee lb. 70 @ 1.00 
Nn os ose s cece eee Ib. @ 
CE Denne dad cae tania ee ib. -50 @ _ .60 
PAU EG asccwixis'a)s use )ajun oats ib. @ 
Acids 
Acetic 28% (bbls.)..100 bs. 2.60 @ 2.85 
glacial (carboys)..100 /bs. 9.73 @ 9.98 
Sulphuric, 66° ......... ton 15.50 @ 
Age Resisters 
Agence Gel ikke ces Ib. @ 
OEE ics0b.» sb :ble we s-c8erste Ib. @ 
PINE a cio nieinc line bee eo lb. @ 
aOR SSAA A re Ib. @ 
POEL yo sive bs vio cues lb. @ 
I a ciel cd dwn Goins ors Ib. @ 
oo ee rare Ib. 68 @ .90 
PREIS ows ao races Ib. 54 @ .65 
PME eo cu cos sinless ces Ib. 57 @ .62 
PRIME exsiciaies cc -ebracs doctors Ib. 70 @ .75 
MRS caren eraligsn le alararere lb. @ 
RR ny Aree rene Ib @ 
Alkalies 
Caustic soda, 76% 
SI Er ee 100 /bs. 2.60 @ 
Antisun Materiais 
MO ne Ib, @ 
INININE 8 634.5:6.0 0:6 4205006:4.6- Ib. @ 
Binders, Fibrous 
Cotton flock, dark........ Ib. 0914 @ 2 
MUIR ogy é'a:5'60:< 6:5:015 ce Ib. 50 @ .80 
OO EE Rr Perea Ib At @ 27 
Colors 
BLACK 
Me gots ota eh cha oe b .07%4@ 
Cosbes (see Reenforcers) 
ae Ib. OS%4@ .15 
Lampblack (commercial). ./b. 07 @ .08 
BLUE 
CO roe Ib. 60 @ 3.85 
Cane TIME: 6060500.0.05 Ib. 3.50 @ 
RN sa 094 Sopre 4 6:46:00 Ib. 35 @ .37 
U papearine is he eael b 06 @ 3 
BROW 
stay ME a sae oscars 50-3 Ib @ 
DE, gh aecka ae pa eincd oe lb ae. @ 
Sienna, Italian, raw...... lb 0444 11 
GREEN 
Briliaht Sreeiiss...0.060% lb. 3.50 @ 
Chrome, TGR o0:00:6 00.0080. as @ .253 
I oc2 no udees sae’ s Ib. 26 @ .27! 
Chromium oxide ........ Ib, 25 @ 32 
TORE MOO os 60:k0 baie 5-00 Ib, 1.30 @ 
Green tomers ....ccecsecs lb. 1.00 @ 3.60 
RAMMED SUCEN wo kcsenccesss lb 70 @ 
ORANGE 
Cadmium sulphide ...... 1b. 60 @ .70 
Moraes WARE o.3.. v0.00 o.0s0 Ib. 50 @ 
Orange toners ........../6. 1.60 @ 
ORCHID 
Orchid toners ....6.000 b 1.05 @ 1.75 
PINK 
Rite SOMEES 5 sies o:6:0:6:<-00 Ik 1.00 @ 1.80 
PURPLE 
Permanent purple ...... Ih 361.80 @ 
Purple tONErS ..ceeccces Ib. .60 @ 1.90 
ED 
Antimony 
Crimson, R. M. P. No. 3 /b. 48 @ 
Sulphur free ......./ Ib, 52 @ 
SMe oak wknd KAAS wae 0 Ih, 35 a 
ME slaca sg ties ete ha ales neuen 20 @ 
ee eine ees Ih, @ 
eo a es ears Ib. 85 @ 
CERWE $00 ookiccccsveaes Ib. 85 











Zixc Oxipe. In June increased demand 
was indicated, which materialized in July 
when consumption became steady and in 
good volume. 

Iron Oxides 

bright pure b. $0.0914 @$0.12 
bright pure . Lb. 11 Fi 
bright reduced E nglis sh. 1b. 08 @ 
bright reduced domestic./b. .04 @ .08 
Indian (maroon), pure 

GOMONIE > 55.5. ssis:0-0. «5.09 lb 0O9%@ .12 
Indian (marocn), pure 

ION Ga sices tea din Ib. .093%4 @ 
Indian (maroon), reduced 

jo ae ee ree ee 08 @ 
Indian (maroon), reduced 

GOMEGNC ccccrcesesss lb 03 @ .08% 

By eer eee lb. 09 @ 

Wet FON cccecaitesews lb. 85 @ 

PE hs nesNbadaenees Ib. @ 

en WE Sccctssesoces lb. 95 @ 2.75 

ee Ib. 08% @ 

Scarlet red ..... i Ib 1.50 @ 

Spanish red oxide......../b. 02U@ 

SURBUENE TE 2 ok ck cev:060 lb. 14 @ 

Vemetiae Pe8 co .cccicscces Ib. O0L“@ 
WHITE 

Pere eee ree Ih, 05 

BIEN © 6b: 66ers 4 eKie8 Ib. 2 .05 
PR ois ds ones Ib. D .05 
CLYPOOME 2ncceccccsices ib, J 4@ .07 
Grasselli (50 Ib. bags) /b. 044@ .04% 
(400 Ib. bbls.)...... .1b. 04%@ .05 
Titanium oxide, pure..... lb. 20 i 
Titanox ee a dom ee aes Ib. .061%4@ .07 
=, it AeA, ee ee es lb .07 7 07 
Zine Oxide 
AAA (lead free)...... Ib. 06%%.@ .07 
Azo (factory): 
ZZZ (lead free)..... lh. 064@ 07 
ey eG ee Ib 06%4@ .06 
Z (8% leaded)...... II 06%@ .06 
Green seal ....... l 10%@ «10 
Green seal, Anz aconda. .[b. 10% @ .107% 
Kadox. black label..... Ib. 10%@ 107 
i b. 09K@ 09% 
og 7 O84 
O09K@A 097 
Pues 093 7 N97 
: l awa ataas wc ae e ae .07 7 07 
White seal (bbls.)..... lb. 11% @ 117@ 
White seal, Anaconda. ./b 11% @ .117 
ae DP co dawecncana 07 >» .07 
ee Se i oa ad ewes } 06%@ .07 

Zine sulphide (bbls.)..... It 15 > 15 
YELLOW 

Cadmium sulphide ......./ lb 65 @ 75 

CE oa tnadncceereé hee Ib. 164@ 

een SOUGW oiciscescsccle TO SE 

NOMINO os ae oaae calee ea tial 1b. 12 @ 

Ochre. domestic ......... lb 01% @ 02 

COONS Ao gsc womens éscwel lb .03 7 

Cem, “WO aac eoes cea Ib. 09 @ 

Mo a ee ere lbh =82.50 @ 

Zinc, C. P., imported... .J/b. 21 @ 
Deodorant 

ee ere 1b. @ 
Factice—See Rubber Substitutes 
Fillers, Inert 

DT PPT ton 13.40 @13.50 

Baryta white (f.o.b. St. 

EUG MRD. onc aes ces ton 2300 @ 
(f.0.b. St. Louis, 80 Ib 
a ) ae ton 22.20 @ 
Barytes, white, spot..... ton 32.00 @33.00 
off color, spot......... ton 24.00 @25.00 
Foam “A” (f.o.b. St 
MED. Gawneveadéwae ton 23.00 @ 
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Bl: anc fixe, dry........+- Ib. $0.04 ¥2 @_ : Protective Colloids a Sahat ee ses ee _ $0.10 @ 
CEO white “Gale. sc" 75° E409 Bentonite (dispersion clay).lL. $0.03 @ 9 Tomek cievcvercce og 8 
Louis, bbls.) "paw coee cto 15.00 @ Casein, domestic ........ lb, 06 @ .07Y Witco “Sy eee gal. 08 @ 
Infusorial earth .......- ton 35.00 @ fA IE: ae ene Ib. rts: @ 
Slate "flour, gray (fac’y).ton 600 @ Resnteroers flake (sacks Wobonite No. 94......... Ib. 34@ 
Suprex white, extra light.ton 70.00 @80.00 c. L) ‘ ton 21.85 @ Sctuieiie 
=  . —i“(ié‘“‘“‘éaREN meth smn ew 21.85 @ 
Chalk, imported. . .100 /bs. $0 @ 1.50 caliacks, Let sibel a Benzol (90% drums)....gal. .24 @ 
Domestic .......-.100/bs. 1.00 @ Apitintel ant0w ci<ss.. lb. 03%,@ .07 Carbon bisulphide (drums)./b. 05%@ .12 
Paris white, English i rr Cabot’s certified black. .ib. ‘03 @ tetrachloride (drums).../d. 09 @ .09% 
9 — peeneee - im a e 3.5 Century (works, La., — Aa kr sneer - @ 
MEAKCT wocccccccccccs ¢ cyomne, Ba: D9 .séucsc ‘al. 
tite vcssarconseoes ton @ cer Gasoline ‘ ’ 
Witco (1. ¢. 1.) c. 1.) ...100/bs. 3.10 @ No. 303 
(f.0.b. New York)..ton 20.00 @ = ila ee ey ib. 02%@ .06 Drums, (c. 1.)...... gal. .20 @ 
» Wood flour ....-+..+-+- on 3. 6 Rewile ..:.-:2:.:... 23 © ne <o padipaeetie - = is 
Gastex (f. 0. b. fact’y) PEL. ss -6 6-0 os oe gal, @ 
Pie tee Chbiey contracts aasvesees B. 02%@ Solvest saphika Gasks)fel 25 © 
ol Stet one Cae 1b. 03 @ .07 — hoe allel deed _ rit @ 0434 Stod-Sol we Aa aie a ‘ > 
Ns phi acedancesienwt Ib. @ aaa abana S mue SPS eegeater gal. @ 
PAM -ccesseecsocess Ib. @ , Licronex hee atthe aes 03%@ .08 Turpentine, Venice....... lb. 20 @ 
WECM: oc 0sss050500n0es Ib. 024%@ .06 Ordinary (compressed or : dest distilled i 40 @ .4 
. uncompressed) ...... lb. 03 @ .07 - ed ketenes gal. : @ .44 
inishes Palmer gas black...... 1b. 03 @ s1: 
Finish a eee b. 044@ Supreme ..........000% 1b 03 @ _—, 
, , pee eee cy Ib. ‘60 @ Clays Mees, 40n) 2008.5 2.055% lb. @ 
Shellac, fine orange ae 1 Sta-Tex A Ib 
Starch, corn, pwd...100/bs. 2.57. @ 2.77 Bento. +++ esseeeeees b. 03 @ s aS ee ‘ @ 
Se eee a Ib, 06 @ Blue Ridge, dark...... ton @ tearates : 
Talc, domestic .........- Ib. .01“@ Chima .........eeccses Ib. .01%@ Aluminum 26 @ .27 
* hl ee rane 1b. 01%@ .02 SUMED: coon bb 5055504008 ton Calcium .- : 26 @ .27 
a aa? ton 18.00 @22.00 Le Se ee lb. .08 @ .10 Magnesium --4b. .28 @ = .29 
SOM ce cae Ib. 02%@ .03 eee on ee ton @ s Zinc ieee ooo lb. 27° @_ .28 
eR ton @ Lexo (works) ........ ton 8.00 @ tearex B ..... esse ee eee : 09 @ .13 
i stop ee eee ton @ Stearex flake ib. 09 @ .13 
Inflating Material . Perfection .........+: ton 20.00 @ Stearic acid, dbl. pres’d../b.  .08%@ .09 
Ammonium carb., pwd.../b. 10% @ Suprex No. 1......... ton 8.00 @ wise . 
paige lb. 10 @ igh d 50 @ Vulcanizing Ingredients 
lump ....+ ae ton 6.50 @ 
Sponge paste .....--..++- lb, 30 @ Glue, high grade......... Ib. .20 @ «25 i achat in 1 eae 
“ ¢ sulphur. " ; ; 
Mineral Rubber Rubber Substitutes or Factice a - superfine 
Fluxrite (solid) ........./b. @ Agsbere: lb. 15 @ 1) pee 100 lbs 2.20 @ 2.55 
Genasco Glact’y) 2.202 ton 40.00 @42.00 Vlack sei pasos. cadediaealghetes Ib 07 @ .1l fel “°100 Ibs. 2.60 @ 3.10 
Gilsonite (fact’y) ...... ton 37.14 @39.65 nen Soke ees eren ents Ib. ‘07 @ "12 Soft so 100% . ? ‘ 
Set SS S.----:- aa e MEE cccress.csssssee a  Fpesedieented 100 Ibs. 2.60 @ 2.95 
ae age a oO @ i CaS ee ib, 08 @ .15 ‘ (L cil ) ric sige’ ** 100 bs. 2.95 @ 3.50 
(f.0.b. fact’y) .....--- ton 60.00 @ Softeners Seswtine comneercial << sige 
M. 4 (f.0.b. fact’y)...ton 17500 @ Burgundy pitch...... 100 /bs. 6.00 @ (bbls.) 100 /bs. 2.55 @ 3.10 
Paradura (fact’y) ....-. ton 60.00 @65.00 eae 100 tbs 6.50 @ (bacs). .. 65.0. 100 /bs. 2.20 @ 2.80 
Parmr Grade 1......... ton 23.00 @28.00 Corn oil, crude.......... b. 07% @ 08 Tire le superfine i : 
Grade . rogrriens a .ton 23.00 @28.00 C mg on (. &. *Y.): rs " @ . ‘ 100 /bs. 1.75 @ 
Pioneer, M. R., solic COUURE CH. 0 6i0w ccc ees ?. 25 @ .34 ' rely 
(fact’y) .....seeseeees ton 40.00 @42.00 IN cd sa suprise coon ib. 033%4@ .04% a oe (40 _ on eer oe 
M. R. granulated... -..ton 50.00 @52.00 _. errr ton 18.00 @80.00 SRO eben 100 Ibs. 2.95 @ 3.50 
Robertson, M. R., solid Fluxrite (fluid) ......... ib. @ (150 Ib. bags)..100Jbs. 2.60 @ 3.15 
(fact’y) ...tom 32.00 @80.00 Palm oil (Lagos) . 05 @ Telloy ia eo. 
M. R. granulated..... ton 32.00 @80.00 (Niger) i Ciel vb. 04 @ Se seers or ° 
Mold Lubricants (Witco) ........ - 10. 07% @ (See also Colors—Antimony) 
R 1d om Ib 12 @ .30 PEE. ks inbansenck am gal. 15-2 
cee gaa _ peepees my ‘ aa ke Petrolatum, snow white. ./b. .07 @ 07% Waxes 
Soapbark (cut) ......... lb. .07%@ .08 etna Bile ae eae gal. «18 4 23 Beeswax. white, com. ....Jb. .55 @ 
ee ee ee Ib. 01 @ .01% Teoteee) ie ‘eel 18 @ = eet ere 4 Tee e 
Oils (bbls., drums) ...... gal. .23 @ montan ...............1b. 06%4@ 
Castor, blown, drums...../b. 13%@ .14 Pine oil, destr. dist.....gal. 54 @ .55 ozokerite, black ....... Ib, 28 @ 
COME ...0sinccosdeee gal. 10 @ POP PAO 5 60s ssc eeee bbl. 6.50 @ 7.00 ee Re Ib. -28 @ 
eS Pre eerie gal. .20 @ Pine tar (retort)........ gal, 23 @ .25 Paraffin 
Poppy seed oil ......... gal. 1.70 @ Rosin K (280 Ibs.)...... bbl. 6.15 @ 122/124 crude, white 
Raneseed, blown ....... gal. 7 @ .72 Rosin oil, compounded. ..gal. 35 @ SR ea Ib. .03%4@ 
Red oil, distilled........db. 07% @ .08% No. 3. deodorized..... gal, 57 @ 124/126 crude, white Poe 
Rubber process ......-. gal. 25 @ No. 556. deodorized... al. 48 @ WENN sh ca rs sucks sees 1b. .034%@ 
BD. 65 65essss5een%e5 gal. .30 @ Rubberseed, drums ....../b. 09 @ .09% 125/127 fully refined.../b. .04%@ 
Tire Production Statistics 
Pneumatic Casings—All Types Solid and Cushion Tires 
i eciles = i ve aa 
In- Produc- Total Tn- Produc- Total 
ventory tion Shipments ventory tion Gileanents 
1928 Baie oo . 10,217,708 58,457,873 $5,721,937 SED “cvunecuhedesnbancceeweew 152,120 508,223 512,602 
Rr eee 9,470,368 54,980,672 55,515,884 ie Siebscsseabeae peakasanas 122,200 407,347 436,027 
BD $8000600044400s000n00608 7,202,750 40,772,378 42,913,108 WE 6625 0cs6<seaee esos naune's 75,871 204,340 250,635 
1931 1931 
ery s seiee rere is 2,939,702 2,995,479 January ....... pence ee seelsem 75,205 12,631 13,072 
DT -c:ctvckben peecenan 7,628,520 3,188,274 2,721,347 ct ws ee cae eniene nano 73,338 11,358 12,915 
SS ae ea 8,011,592 3,730,061 3,297,225 ee nabs s00ebee oe 68,584 11,424 16,152 
RE Ge vasnido scenes ocasnes ee 8,025,135 3,955,491 3,945,525 er eveccecens jmtee 64,369 11,610 15,445 
DP AbGkb sees abiuen cheese bas 8,249,856 4,543,003 4,332,137 MY: “So000 0055008 ee aero reer ss 61,272 11,369 15,566 
Cotton and Rubber Consumption Cas- 
os inner Tubeo—Al Types ings, Tubes, Solid and Cushion Tires Consmenption 
In- ‘oduc- Total 
wees vate Silemuate * Cotton _ a Rubber" Gassing (i (100%) 
Sg. cow.) anu wit wae eee 12,087,464 60,131,381 57,845,189 
| Eee rs ae eo ie 10,245,365 55,062,886 56,473,303 . rane ecccce oo 222,243,398 600,423,401 13,633,482,000 
WE dinncsdtechorbowxas wees 7,999,477 41,936,029 43,952,139 1929 ............... 208,824,653 598,994,708 14,748,552,000 
nell Seee abba raeeeGeeues 158,812,462 476,755,707 16,200,894,000 
1931 
anua ee ; 7,551,503 2,898,405 3,249,734 
cll ASOT Shenae: wee 7,936,773 3,132,770 2,720,135 eepeary -ssscesocn.. SRIRRAGT 36,318,980 1,127,532,000 
> SN ee eaalerer ergo ee - 8,379,974 3,559,644 3,031,279 February .. veee 12,002,161 36,651,119 1,097,208, 
NT YRS RE RRR IA DIRT SS 8,330,155 3,693,222 3,708,949 March . - 14,040,803 41,850,638 1,303,302,000 
Meteo ooo se he cee 8,438,799 4,329,731 4,224,594 April .. ++ 15,243,625 ae 344 1,402,800,000 
Me. “sescracateecns 18,009,764 53,417,709 1,499,904,000 


Rubber Manufacturers Association figures representing 80 per cent of the industry since January, 1929, with the exception of st consumption, 
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Cotton and Fabries 


HE confidence inspired by President 
Hoover’s first proposal for a year’s 
suspension of all war debts was not sus- 
tained in later developments. It was ap- 
parent that Germany required more im- 
mediate aid than a debt moratorium, The 
realization that Germany was on the brink 
of financial collapse caused much con- 
sternation in almost every country. 

Statesmen were urged to alleviate the 
crisis. The result was the seven-power 
parley in London where another proposal 
was made for the extension of short-term 
credits, with the possibility that they 
night be turned into long-term credits on 
the approval of an international com- 
mittee. Through these two proposals and 
drastic action within the country, Germany 
is expected to pull through. 

These events have influenced all mar- 
kets. But now that there is a lull, the cot- 
ton market is again turning its attention 
to conditions within the industry; and the 
picture is not too bright. 

Weather has been favorable although 
excessive rains in some sections have led 
to the belief that weevil damage will be 
serious. Exports are holding up and com- 
pare favorably with last year, but takings 
by spinners are still falling behind last 
year’s totals. Consumption is still low, 
and stocks on hand high. 

The business outlook is uncertain, and 
any predictions made at this time may be 
entirely upset by the weather man. 

Week ended July 4. The market 
fluctuated back and forth during the 
week, but the sharp gain registered on 
Friday brought prices up to approxi- 
mately the same level at which they 
closed on the previous week. 

The debt parley continued to influence 
tlie market. The strong gain of 31 to 34 
points on Friday was in response to news 
that France and the United States would 
shortly come to an agreement on repara- 
tions. 

Trade buying dropped off somewhat in 
advance of the holiday, and the let-up sent 
the market off several times; but shorts 
were nervous and covered quickly. 

Next Wednesday the Government will 
issue its first figures on acreage, and 
doubt is considerable as to what this re- 
port will reveal. Private estimates put 
the reduction at from 10 to 11 per cent. 
The crop is said to be about 70 per cent 
of normal up to the present time, with 
rain needed in large areas. 

Exports for the first five months of 
this year exceeded those for the first five 
months of 1930, making cotton one of the 
few commodities that have shown im- 
provement over last year. The export 
total was 2,298,929 bales, compared with 
2,166,946 bales last year. Because of the 
lower price of cotton, however, the value 
of the exports was considerably less. 
Exports up to May 31 were valued at 
$133,446,535; while in the first five months 
of 1930 the value was $202,912,384. May 
exports were 335,796 bales, value, $18,- 
824,828, against 208,695 in May, 1930, 
value $18,737,764. 

Improvement in cotton cloths was re- 
ported by the New York Cotton Exchange 





COTTON BEAR POINTS 


1. A decrease of only 10 per cent in acreage was 

indicated by the last government report. 

2. Forwardings to mills of world for the present 
season totaled 10,776,000 bales, compared with 
12,622,000 last year and 14,956,000 in 1929. 

. World’s visible supply of cotton is 5,370,000 
bales, compared with 3,222,000 last year, and 
2,119,000 in 1929. 

. Cotton cloth production has declined sharply. 

No basis has been set for marketing the pres- 

ent crop. 

The Farm Board’s holdings of cotton are de- 

pressing the market. 

. Weather conditions thus far have been favor- 

able to the crop. 

. Cotton spindles active during June numbered 
25,798,910, against 26,397,906 in May and 
27,659,308 in June last year. 


COTTON BULL POINT 


i) 


2D op 


1, Exports this year are ahead of last year’s, 

2. Foreign mills are active. 

8. Manufacturers are holding down inventories to 
meet demand, 

4. Cotton consumed during June was above the 
total last year and slightly below May of 
this year. 

5. Weevil emergence is reputed to be on the in- 
crease. 


6. The small fertilizer sales may lead to a4 
smaller output than is now expected, 





Service: “Printcloth and broadcloth mills 
have improved their positions greatly, but 
the gains in other divisions are not suf- 
ficient yet to call for any change in cur- 
tailment plans. There is a feeling, how- 
ever, that buyers of finished goods and 
garments may decide at any time to take 
advantage of current low prices in a 
large way if the business trend continues 
to point upward.” 
Prices at the close of July 4 were: 


Previous 
Position High Low Close Close 
Cera 10.17 9.95 10.17 9.83 
Oct 10.53 10.34 10.51 10.19/20 
|) 10.75 10.58 10.73/75 10.42/43 
Jan 10.86 10.69 10.86 10.54 
Mar 11.05 10.88 11.03/05 10.71 
May 11.25 11.09 11.23/24 10.90 


Week ended July 11. The government 
crop report on Wednesday was the most 
important, though not favorable market 
influence during the week. Losses of 37 
to 44 points followed the release of the 
government estimate of cotton acreage 
under cultivation on July 1 at 41,491,000 
acres, a reduction of only 10 per cent 
from the acreage on July 1, 1930. A cut 
re from 15 to 20 per cent had been hoped 
or. 

Acreage reductions by states were: 
North Carolina, 18 per cent; Oklahoma, 
17 per cent; Georgia 12 per cent; South 
Carolina, 11 per cent; Alabama, 10 per 
cent; Texas and Arkansas, 8 per cent; 
Mississippi, 6 per cent. 

Another factor which added to the de- 
cline was the fine weather in the cotton 
belt, with rains where needed, and dam- 
age from insects is said to be small. 

Domestic consumption for June «was 
estimated by the New York Cotton Ex- 
change Service at 450,000 bales, against 
466,000 bales for May, and 405,000 for 
June of last year. 

The market also reacted on the debt 
news. Doubt, earlier in the week, as to 
acceptance by the French of the proposal 
as Mr. Hoover offered it, led to liquida- 
tion. The decline in the stock market 
did not have a very salutary effect either. 


There was a bright spot in the market 
on Friday when trade and commission 
house buying was renewed with some 
strength, sending the market up from 2 
to 8 points for the day. The market was 
easier, however, on Saturday’s opening. 

Foreign conditions were reported by the 
New York Cotton Exchange Service to 
be improved in the last month. China 
was said to have made heavy purchases of 
American cotton, and new business was 
booked at a profit. Cloth inquiry is good 
at Lancashire, but the political situation 
is in doubt. France, Germany, and Italy 
also reported favorably. 

Prices at the close of July 11 were: 


Previous 
Position High Low Close Close 
July £09 SES 9.05 9.09 9.19 
Oct. ‘i 9.53 9.39 9.45/46 9.53/55 
i a 9.76 9.62 9.67/68 9.77/80 
Jan. Saisie ee 9.72 9.77 9.88/90 
Mar. ...... 10.05 9.93 9.98 10.08/09 
Mayo. 00:si. RZ 10.09 10.16 10.24 


Week ended July 18. Foreign news 
was the most important market factor 
during the week. Germany’s desperate 
financial condition, and suspension of ac- 
tivities on the stock exchange in that 
country on Monday and Tuesday caused 
some apprehension for a time. 

Later, however, when it was seen that 
Germany was doing all in her power to 
restrict the gold flow out of the country, 
and that a settlement might be reached be- 
tween France and Germany, the market 
assumed a better tone. 

The net change for the week was al- 
most negligible although fluctuations were 
wide at times. A strong advance was 
registered on Thursday in response to 
weather news. Heavy rain has been fall- 
ing in sections which have already had 
plenty of moisture, and it is feared that 
the excessive precipitation will lead to 
weevil propagation. 

Cotton cloth figures showed a sharp 
drop in output for the week. The Times 
index stood at 65.7, compared with 89.4 
for the week ended July 4 and with 71.6 
for the week ended July 12, 1930. The 
decline from 89.4 to 65.7 was due to sea- 
sonal factors and to the sharp curtailment 
by mills. Manufacturers evidently are not 
to be persuaded from cutting their out- 
put even though prices are firmer. 

Cotton consumed during June was an- 
nounced by the Census Bureau to have 
been 455,388 bales of lint and 61,433 of 
linters, compared with 465,770 and 66,949 
in May, and 405,236 and 59,196 in June 
last year. 

Exports in June totaled 255,459 bales 
of lint, compared with 335,796 in May, 
and 185,053 in June last year. To date, 
exports this season are about 81,000 bales 
greater than last year. 

Cotton spindles active during June 
numbered 25,798,910, compared with 26,- 
397,906 in May, and 27,659,308 in June 
last year. 

Forwardings to mills of the world so 
far this season were 10,776,000 bales, com- 
pared with 12,622,000 last year, and 
14,956,000 in 1929. 

Prices at the close of July 18 were as 
follows: 
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Previous 
Position High Low Close Close 
July 9.17 9.12 9.12 9.13 
SS. 9.47 9.31 9.45/47 9.41/43 
Dec. 9.69 9.56 9.69 9.66/67 
Jan. 9.82 9.69 9.80/82 9.79 
Mar. 10.01 9.87 10.01 9.99/10 
May 10.18 10.02 10.17/18 10.16/18 


Week ended July 25. Reports of weevil 
emergence because of heavy rains in the 
cotton belt served to steady the market 
on two occasions, but clearing weather, 
making for good progress of the crop, 
wiped out these advances. The net change 
for the week was downward prices off 
more than 40 points. 


Foreign affairs, of course, had consider- 
able effect on market action. The second 


of President Hoover’s proposals was 
adopted by a _ seven-power parley of 
ministers for the relief of Germany. The 


relief consisted in extending short-term 
credits, and disappointment was expressed 
in many quarters because the relief was 
not of a more permanent character. 


Uncertainty over the situation has had 
an adverse influence on all markets. An 
immediate collapse has been avoided, tre- 
mendous effort will be required on the 
part of the German people to work them- 
selves out of their difficulties. The most 
encouraging result of the conference was 
that France and Germany seem to be 
reaching the accord that is so necessary 
for the welfare of both nations. 


In our country another conference is 
causing doubt. The American Cotton Co- 
operative Association convened in New 
Orleans for the purpose of discussing the 
disposition of the present crop. No 
definite news has been forthcoming; and 
until farmers know how much money they 
can borrow on the crop now maturing, 
the market will be unsettled. 

The Cotton Exchange Service  esti- 
mates that exports will be over 800,000 
bales in excess of the needs of foreign 
spinners and that foreign stocks have ac- 
cumulated to over 2,650,000 bales, com- 
pared with only 1,865,000 bales accumu- 
lated last vear. 

Prices at the close of July 25 were: 





Previous 
Position High Low Close Close 
ee 9.11 9.01 9.02/03 9.08/10 
Dec. . 9.34 9.22 9.24/25 9.30/32 
Jan ae 9.44 9.32 9.36 
Mar 9.63 9.52 9.52/53 . 
May 9.80 9.70 9.70 9.77/78 


July 27 cotton fell off $1 a bale before a 
late rally although the list closed from 6 to 
11 points lower than on July 25. A big 
carryover is anticipated. Traders are pre- 
paring for the first government crop esti- 
mate of the season. 

Cotton Fabrics 

Ducks, DriLts, AND Osnapurcs. The 
market for the time being seems to lack 
character. In spite of the unevenness of 
demand and the irregularity of prices the 
market is gradually working into a firmer 
position on fabrics which are substan- 
tially lower than parity with raw mate- 
rial. Orders for general replenishment of 
stock on the part of consumers will tend 
to strengthen fabric prices. 


RatncoaT Fasrics. The raincoat busi- 


ness is still very quiet, and a few staple 
numbers are the only coats selling in any 
quantity. 


The active inquiry for goods 





WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICES OF MIDDLING 


COTTON 
Week Ended Cents per Pound 
dk POTTS eee re ere or Tri 9.98 
SE errr eres erie s 10.10 
| ee err Terr er eee 9.60 
PGE Sen ondeaeaheAsesiu sspeniee cones 9.19 
POS 0005545556050 550505 55 0bSe Nas 9.24 





by the trade in July indicates that soon 
after August 1 raincoats will be selling in 
fair volume. 

SHEETINGS. Since the latter part of 
June the demand for sheetings has been 
very active, and prices have eased consid- 


erably. Even now they are the lowest of 
the year. Dealers are expecting a quiet 
market in sheetings for the next few 
weeks, 


Tire Fasrics. During July the market 
for tire fabrics held quiet and unchanged. 
Down to 27 cents, basis, was possible about 
the middle of the month on orders for 
quantity in American carded peeler cord 
fabric f. o. b. mills. 





Estimating Rubber 
Consumption 


In estimating future consumption of rub- 
ber in the United States for any year, a 
method frequently followed is to first esti- 
mate the number of automobile casings that 
will be produced and multiply this factor 
by a figure representing the total weight of 
crude rubber used for all purposes, per 
automobile casing produced. The determi- 
nation of the latter figure within a reason- 
able degree of accuracy is possible. 

In the two columns below are given fig- 
ures representing rubber consumption for 
all purposes, per casing produced, A 
based on official Census Bureau statistics 
and adjusted Rubber Association statistics 
of casings production, and government fig- 
ures of crude rubber consumption, and B 
based on Rubber Association reports of 
total crude rubber consumption and casings 
production, unadjusted. Figures in pounds. 


A B B—A 
1925 14.77 17.53 2.76 
EWA: ose ssekus es 13.64 15.96 2.32 
| 1 ORE Eee 13.27 15.46 2.19 
BMAD na ssnsvcnes 13.10 15.23 2.13 
ht DE EL Pe 15.14 17.23 2.09 
OSU cca din win onesie 15.95 18.47 2.52 


The figures under A are as nearly official 
as can be given; those under B show a 
reasonably close agreement in trend with 
A. The difference between figures in the 
two columns ranges from 2.76 pounds in 
1925 to 2.09 pounds in 1929, B always being 
greater than A. About 75 per cent of the 
change shown from one year to the next by 
the Rubber Association statistics B, usually 
appears when final official figures A become 
available, 1929 being an exception to this 
rule. 

For the twelve months ended April, 1931, 
the association statistics give a figure of 
17.97 pounds under B, which seems to fore- 
shadow a lower crude rubber consumption 
for all purposes, per casing produced, for 
1931 than for 1930. This is somewhat con- 
trary to what one would expect in view of 
the continued gradual decline which is oc- 
curring in the use of reclaimed rubber. 

The logical conclusion would seem to be 
that consumption of rubber in the tire sec- 





India Rubber World 


New York Quotations 
July 27, 1931 


CHAFER 
14 oz. 60” 20/8 ply Karded peeler../b. .27@ 
14 oz. 60” 10/4 ply Karded peeler../b. .23@ 
9% oz. 60” 20/4 ply Karded peeler../b. .29@ 
9% oz. 60” 10/2 ply Karded peeler../b. .25@ 
BUILDER 
17% oz. 60” 23/11 ply Karded peeler./b. @ 


1714 oz. 60” 10/5 ply Karded peeler./b. .25@ 


LENO BREAKER 
8% oz. and 10% oz. 60” Karded peeler 
Ib, 


CORD FABRICS 





23/5/3 Karded peeler, 17;” cotton. ./b. .27@ 
23/4/3 Karded peeler, 17;” cotton../b. .29@ 
15/3/3 Karded peeler, 175” cotton. Jb, .25@ 
13/3/3 Karded peeler, 175” cotton. Jb. .24@ 
7/2/2 Karded peeler, 175” cotton. ./b. .23@ 
23/5/3 Karded peeler, 114” cotton .Jb. .32@ 
23/5/3 Karded Egyptian, Egyptian up- 
pers cotton : lb. .39@ 
23/5 Combed Egyptian ..........lb. .45@ 
Drills 
38-inch 2.00-yard 
40-inch 3.47-yard 
50-inch 1.52-yard 
52-inch 1.90-yard 
52-inch 2.20-yard 
52-inch 1.85-yard 
Ducks 
38-inch 2.00-vd. D. F...1d 11 @ 
40-inch 1.45-yard S. F 15%@ 
72-inch 1.05-yard D. F. 21%@ 
72-inch 16.66-ounce ....... 24344,@ 
72-inch 17.21-ounce ...... 25 @ 
MECHANICAL 
ilose and belting........ Ib 214%@ 
TENNIS 
52-inch 1.35-yard ...... yd. 16 @ 
Hollands 
RED SEAL 
SSS ASS Seeing aera yd 12%4.@ 
RE sce a eames asses e 13 @ 
DOE “Sek ndedis een suese 19 @ 
GOLD SEAL 
SOO, NG. F2 soevsces yd 16 @ 
Osnaburgs 
40-inch 2.35-yard ..... yd $0.09%@ 
40-inch 2.48-yard ......... .08% @ 
40-inch eer 07% @ 
40-inch 10-oz. part waste .. 10% @ 
40-inch 7-oz. part waste .. .07 @ 
37-inch 2.42-yard .......... .09 @ 
Raincoat Fabrics 
COTTON 
Bombazine 64 x 60....1d. .09 @ 
Bombazine 60 x 48 ..... 08 @ 
Paces G0 = SB o.ccscwace .1034@ 
a ee | re .0934@ 
Surface prints 64 x 60 ; 12 @ 
Surface prints 60 x 48..... it +2 
Print cloth, 38%%-in., 60 x 48 .05 @ 
Print cloth, 3814-in., 64 x 60 041%4@ 
Sheetings, 40-inch 
48 x 48, 2.50-yard.....yd. 06% @ 
48 x 48, 285-yard, 3...2 @ 
64 x GB, Z.1Sserd .ccccs .07 @ 
56. x 60, 6O0-yard ...... .06 @ 
44 x 48, 3.75-yard ...... 05 @ 
44 x 40, 4.25-yard ...... 043% @ 
Sheetings. 36-inch 
48 x 4&8, 5.00-yard yd 0414 @ 
‘=x 40; Gilbvatd ..scc << 03%@ 


Tire Fabrics 





tion of the industry is being maintained bet- 
ter than in the other sections of the indus- 
try—footwear, mechanical goods, etc., and 
first quarter association statistics in fact 
show that while consumption of rubber in 
tires was 88.7 per cent as great as in 1930, 
consumption in other products was only 85.6 
per cent of the 1930 first quarter. Rubber 
Division, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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India Rubber World 


imports, Consumption, and Stocks 


1929 


1931 





Thousands of Long Tons 























United States Stocks, Imports, and Consumption 


1 


UNE consumption of crude rubber by 
manufacturers in the United States is 
estimated at 37,916 long tons, showing 
practically no change as compared with 


which i 


5 


counter to the usual seasonal 
per cent experienced in pre- 
vious years. Consumption for June, 1931, 
is 10.9 per cent over June a year ago and 
the highest for any month since May, 1930. 


May 


decrease of 


Imports of crude rubber for June 
amounted to 45,776 long tons, an increase 
of 44.3 per cent over the May figure of 
31,720 long tons, and 7.3 per cent over 
June, 1930. Estimates show total domes- 


tic stocks of crude rubber on hand June 30 
at 225,536 long tons, an increase of 2.1 
per cent over May, and 48.8 per cent over 
June 30, 1930. Crude rubber afloat for 


1928 





Thousands of Long Tons 


the United States ports on June 30 is esti- 
mated at 69,421 long tons as against 73,560 
long tons on May 31 and 58,658 long tons 
on June 30, 1930. 

Trade Commissioner Don C. Bliss, 
Singapore, has devised a new method of 
estimating fluctuations in monthly native 
rubber production in the Straits Settle- 
ments. The total Malayan production of 
estates over 100 acres is regularly re- 
ported, and the monthly exports (approxi- 
mate production) of natives in each region 
except Straits Settlement can be calculated 
from the statistics of estate production, 
estates and dealers stocks, and exports. 

The total 1929 Straits Settlements 
native production has been estimated by 


1930 1931 
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World’s Production, U. S. Consumption, and Price of Ribs 


WErXBOH 





- Thousands of Long Tons 


Cents per Pound 


Bliss 


at 21,276 
1930 at 21,060 tons. 
sists merely of assuming fluctuations in 
Straits native production or exports on 
the same basis as fluctuations in up-country 
Malayan native output shown by the cal- 


tons, and the total for 
The new method con- 


culated figures. This method, while 
arbitrary, is believed preferable to the 
method of estimating Straits native output 


at the flat rate of 2,000 tons monthly, 


which is the method 
Malayan officials. 


now followed by 


Stocks—Tons 





ee 
Ended London Liverpool 
BE Sy oo ooh Gee o dae « 82,441 54,086 
ae os scwteswwaehs . 82,170 54,522 
July 11 - 82,079 54,444 
Wipe oe ae 81,766 54,697 
[2 3 es ee ae 81,104 54,335 





United States and World Statistics of Rubber Imports, Exports, 
Consumption, and Stocks 





U.S; U. $. 
Net Con- 
Imports* sumption 
Twelve Months Tons Tons 
DRED. c25ske5s00n"5sbo0d 384,837 384,644 
SUED is cictneteasseebase 411,962 358,415 
1927 431,807 372,528 
rrr ee 446,421 442,227 
1929 561,454 466,475 
1930 488,343 375,980 
1931 
January 37,098 28,557 
Pe kas cseasess 36,645 28,797 
March 40,338 32,788 
April 46,648 33,321 
May 31,720 37,817 
FEMS cccccccccccece seee 45,776 37,916 


*Including liquid latex, but not guayule. 
+Stocks on hand the last 
TW. 


H. Rickinson & Son’s 1931 figures. 


105,138 
200,998 


209,487 
212,834 
218,317 
228,383 
220,799 


225,536 


of the month or year. 


United 
Kingdom 
Stockstt 

Tons 


73,253 
120,575 


124,336 
126,874 
133,013 
138.144 
138,945 


Singapore World World —World Stocks—+ 
and Penang Production on- U.S. A., U. K., 
tocks, (Net sumption Singapore, 
Etc.ft Exports) t¢ Estimatedt and Penangtt 
Tons Tons ons Tons 
18,840 527,600 553,300 180,850 
26,443 621,900 542,000 273,060 
25,798 607,300 593,866 298,780 
32,905 653,837 686,945 84,198 
35,548 860,404 804,820 371,425 
46,003 815,835 702,935 492,165 
48,306 65,714 49,620 382,129 
48,164 65,719 59,970 387,872 
48,300 71,218 59,980 399,630 
44,857 63,395 51,200 411,384 
43,212 68,628 63,190 402,936 
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CHARLES |. WILSON CO, Inc. 


99 Wall Street New York City 





AKRON OFFICE: 507 Second National Bldg. 
Telephone Franklin 4185-4186 





DIRECT IMPORTERS 


CRUDE 
RUBBER 


LIQUID LATEX 


NORMAL AN D 
CONCENTRATED 

















Manufacturers’ inquiries solicited 
and will receive prompt attention 
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Rubber Serap 


a HE rubber scrap m is rather more 
than nally dull at present. Of 


seasons 
s listed, 9 are quoted < 




















n ( ie Col- 
ections are mov light 
eftect 


novement of scrap. 
ht Bureau Docket 
blish Colum 





€ ru . « } 

page 443, of Western Classitic: 1 
un 50,000 pounds, between all 
15] 





by S.W.] Tar 
also Texas Lin Tt 
tariffs, permitting stop-in- 
] i and Column 











12! 75,000 pounds 
wit allowing both 
as ex Classification. 

Bi Demand seems 
better, but the supply is limited by the low 
prices. This limitation is caused in part, 
als yy the extra cost of labor involved 
1 dling the many small pieces required 


to make a ton of scrap. 

INNER Tuses. Handling costs, freight, 
and the small quantities procurable are 
factors that combine to reduce collections. 
Low prices serve to induce dealers to stock 
f inner tubes for an advance in 





tonnages 


price in the future as the capital involved 


in large inventories is not excessive. 

Tires. The demand is good, but col- 
lections are not heavy. Business in scrap 
tires is distinctly localized because of 
irrational freight rates. Stocks held in the 
important centers are released for near-by 
reclaiming at $3.50 to $4 per ton, but even 
at that level freight rates interfer with 
handling scrap tires profitably. 

MEcHANICALS. All grades in this group 
are dull. Quotations are unchanged ex- 
cept in the case of airbrake hose which 
is currently $8 to $9 down $2 to $2.50 
per ton from last quotation. 

Harp Russer. Stocks are moderate. 
The price is at last month’s level. 


CONSUMERS’ BUYING PRICES 
Carload Lots 


Delivered Eastern Mills 
July 27, 1931 


Boots and Shoes Prices 








Boots and shoes, black.100/b. $0.875 @$1.00 

: .625 @ 7 

trir 625 @ .75 

Tennis shoes a and soles. 100 /b. 50 @ .60 

Inner Tubes 

Ma; 9. tine siscnanas Ib, .033,@ .04 

No. ‘ b. 1 a .02 
12 i .01% 
01 1 0134 

os @ 10.06 

13.00 @13.5( 

12.00 @12.50 

20.00 @21.00 

24.0 @ 25.00 

31.00 @32.00 

wadhienhiale 

Mixed black scrap ...... Ib. 00% @ .00% 

Hose, air brake......... ton 8.00 @ 9.00 
Garden, rubber covered. ./b. 00%@ .00% 
Steam ‘and water, soft../b. 00%@ .00% 
No. 2 Me tivisnuseneuwe Ih, 014@ .01% 
ar Ib 01 @ 01% 
W hite druggists’ sundries /b. 01Y4%@ .01% 
a ees 01 @ 01% 


Hard Rubber 
No. 1 hard rubber ...... Ib. 08% @ .09 








India Rubber World 


Foreign Trade Information 














For ther information concerning the inquiries listed below address United States De eet ge al of 
Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Reom 734, Custom House, New York y. 
NUMBER CoM MopITY City aND CouNTRY NUMBER ComMopITy City anp CounTRY 

52,201 Shoes, overshoes, and t Surgical goods ...... Bombay, India 
OE cs bsau ek ccs Hamburg, Ger- 7 Overshoes oc..cceeeMilan, Italy 
many SS eee ....Palermo, Italy 
.202 Vacuum cups Montreal, Canada - RR ska csunes ...«+.Manila, Philippine 
t 3 Hard rubber combs...San Juan, Porto Islands 
Rico **52,440 Airplane tires -+.-. Belgrade, Yugo- 
TAREE BOE) bpsaciee dascaee Caracas, Vene- slavia 
zuela "752,449 SNGCHNE «0.500.086 Arnhem, Nether- 
*52,225 Tires ee .Edmonton, Canada lands 
, 245 Druggists’ sundries. Fortaleza, Brazil *t52,462 Automobile deck ma-Belgrade, Yugo- 
+52.286 B: thing caps, shoes, terial .. bisa die Sos), 
et : nas Mexico City, 52,467 Waist belts ........ -Bridgetown, Bar- 
Mexico bados 

52.308 Fire hose ...... ...Oslo, Norway 752,499 Thread and other rub- 

52,347 Bathing caps, water ; aon en, ber goods .......-.. Barcelona, Spain 
*+52.570 Boots, overshoes, bath- 


bottles, ice bags, tub- 


ing, syringes, bath ing slippers, and soles.Lyon, France 


73 Office accessories.... Vienna, Austria 











mats, and toys......Montreal, Canada 1 458 d hlet 
wg AS es Toronto, Canada a ee ee athletic ot 
a c.. ae P Soutt BOOUS soos ss 0i50s cee La Paz, Bolivia 
4 Sport goods ......- py outh +52.577 Bathing caps, balloons, 
H — Indi toys, shoes, and sport 
Tose .. es Bom yay, India goods ere se 
Belting ++. .eeeee+eCopenhagen, Den- 
Pee 7 mark : *Purchase. fAgency. *fPurchase and agency. 
52,435 Surgical goods Bombay, India t Either. 





Dividends Declared 


Stock of 


Ipany Stock Rate Payable Record 
= ‘ eer on TRA” ere eee se Pfd. $1:75.. 4 | Sr ser 
EEA ee er re Com $0 62% q Oct 1 Sept. 15 
Rel oer iy Sek abaun jsneeones Com. $0.62%%4 q Aug. 1 July 25 

TM peetetdacteenewesivns er Pfd. $1.75 q July 15 ore rr 





Rims Approved by The Tire & Rim 
Association, Ine. 












Six Six Six 
Months, 1930 eg “1931 Southe, 1930 Months, 1931 
—--+— a.’ / menmnentinemess ites. a, ——_—, Sy, 
Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per 
Rim Size ber Cent ber Cent Rim Size ber Cent ber Cent 
Motorcycle Drop Center (Continued) 
24x3 Std....... 132 0.0 285 0.0 19x2.15B ..... 23,845 0.2 5,461 0.1 
Clincher beth; 2: 36,698 0.3 3,880 0.0 
et) Pere 31,592 0.3 14,188 0.2 19x3.00 D ..... 3,131,898 28.5 4,479,450 54.0 
eee 130 GO nxases ae SOSSEREL “GSskas, os sa0% eae ey 0.8 
id PPGBORREEy Gaane ~° su ome < 1,60 0.0 
a — a Toe | | eer ++ 29,410 0.4 
7x3.2 paeeue” leannes ae 25,65 3 20x2.78 D 423 0.0 
ee Giseasaes. Sieode eee 82,902 1.0 2 x4.00 F ee 10.079 0.1 , : 
ORAS len coke | GRess oo. 140,035 1,7 20% seeee 0,079 O12 eee. 
Nr en.) ae oe 7.188 0.1 Semi Drop Base Sie 
18” Balloon “ar HH ‘i eee fie 14 R . -¢ 
22 0G x5.Z29 $a eae es me of By 
mer eee! ees minder - Seems its 2:519 0.0 
68 191,330 23 18x3.00 D pita onl owen sais eo (8 
> > 8x3.2 Bey de te a 26,2 i 
ee RE oe) ee a ee te 
0.7 20,051 0.2 pS . a f 
ae i ares ? 20 0.0 
0.0 18.783 0.2 High genes 
ee eee 5,043 0.0 5,946 0.1 
20.9 1.1 32x4 ptttee eee 6,041 0.1 1,987 0.0 
33 _ ee shen hs 6,004 0.1 2,616 0.0 
1.5 0.0 3 ee 3,338 oe 86a e eS 
11.1 4.7. 18” Truck 
0.2 0.9 2ax5 ae ua wie 300 0.0 1,100 0.0 
23 Da Re Beeceer os hese ne 6.352 0.1 
0.8 0.7 DED. a seGGesw. > Mkasee aii 1,088 0.0 
US | 20" Truck 
rere 1,400,924 12.7 1,196,349 14.5 
1 BenOy a. “BEKO ocosseou. 213,633 1.9 114,930 1.4 
ie" Bass ine! “EXT wiSessaeens 146,950 1.3 76,917 0.9 
9 18.003 0.2 SKE: Sbaeaaes-co 76.989 0.7 42,132 0.5 
0.9 9.432 0.1 9-10x20 7,265 0.1 5,848 0.1 
0.1 1°942 0 40x10.50 851 0.0 1,231 0.0 
: ay 631 0 335 0.0 | re 376 = 0.0 805 6.0 
2 Balloon 22” Truck 
- —— ' — oer 2,180 0.0 1.975 0 
pose. oe i a ae.” eee 12,929 0.1 6,634 0.1 
21x4 09 7931 Oy 971022 1,354 0.0 2,923 0 
PIX@Y a ssawss 0.1 8,021 0.1 24” Truck 
eS 0.0 ry 0.0 ee 1,422 0.0 1,025 0.0 
21x 3.197 0.0 0.0 Lt eee 6,846 0.1 1,841 0.0 
Betta Be Boo bes 0 0.1 8.480 0.1 
‘ ot a eee 7 0.3 26,389 80.3 
BERS . 452 %4-06 8% 1 58 0.0 153 0.0 9-10x24 3 0.0 5.824 0.1 
ap eal Sci tee 173 0.0 sea tee S4520 Beaxcses ee) re eee 
Center SORE.” Ssneca¥s ) 0.0 98 0.0 
00 D ee okeeeee + 10 0.0 Airplane 
) ere vee fe Se ee |<. ee 563 0.0 200 0.0 
Sa eee IS. ED Bass oo sccsss ORS OD § oie: 
0 F S WO: “Bie oases 514 00 109 0.0 
5B 0.1 16.447 0.2 i are ree 209 | Ae ee 
5E 322,091 3.0 36x8 ........ N08. OS Acs 
2 me OD REKIO- 2.85.5 25 0.0 114 0.0 
he ey eee een 20 0.9 pe aS ne «eee eS 
MO sckes ° bine istecs 11 0.0 TORS Scans 11,005,165 ... 8,261,073 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 














SITUATIONS WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





MANAGER OF DEPARTMENT MANUFACTURING COMPRESSED 
asbestos sheet packing, asbestos high pressure packings, desires to make 
change. Ten years’ experience. University graduate. Address Box No. 
10,097, care of INDIA RUBBER WoRLD. 





CHEMIST, WITH WIDE EXPERIENCE IN CUSTOM WORK, 
rubber and mill room and by-product coke, wishes to locate in or near Pitts- 
burgh or Cleveland. Single, age forty-twc. Employed. Address Box No. 
10,098, care of INpIA RUBBER Wor Lp. 





RUBBER CHEMIST, UNIVERSITY GRADUATE, WITH EIGHTEEN 
years’ practical experience in the rubber industry is looking for new per- 
manent connection. Familiar with laboratory research, development and 
factory control work, with compounding problems and_ stock handling 
from milling to vulcanizing in the manufacture of tires, tubes, cables, 
mechanical soft and hard rubber, dipped goods, and specialties. Age forty- 
three, married. Best references. Address Box No. 11,002, care of INDIA 
RuBBER WorLD. 





FOREMAN OF HOSE DEPARTMENT. EIGHTEEN YEARS’ EX- 
perience in braided, wrapped, and cotton rubber lined hose. Had charge 
of hose room in one of the largest companies in Akron. Have just built 
up a braided hose department from 400,000 feet to over a million feet per 
month. Familiar with different makes of lead presses. Employed but have 
satisfactory reason for desiring a change. Very best of references. Address 
Box No. 11,003, care of Inp1A RuBBeR Wor pb. 





ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OR FOREMAN, EXPERIENCED 
in mechanical goods, calender. mill, and press room. Knows principles of 





compounding. Wants position with reliable and progressive company. Now 
employed. Address Box No. 11,006, care of INDIA RUBBER WoORLD. 
SUPERINTENDENT, TECHNICAL GRADUATE, FOURTEEN 


years’ experience in the manufacturing of tires, tubes, heels, and composition 
soles. Complete knowledge of compounding, construction, and all factory 
details. Competent to organize and supervise factory or any department. 
References furnished. Address Box No. 11,007, care of Inp1a RuBBER 
Wor _p. 





SUPERINTENDENT OR DEPARTMENT SUPERIN- 
Years of practical experience 


FACTORY 
tendent available for immediate connection. 
and thorough trating gives lim complete background. Especially valuable 
in rubberizing and calendering, mill room, curing, and compounding. Will 
accept moderate salary to start where good future is offered. Will go any- 
where. Best of references. Address Box No. 11,008, care of Inp1A RuBBER 
Wor vp. 





GRADUATE CHEMIST, SEVEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN ME- 
chanical and automotive goods compounding, at present employed, desires 
position with company engaged in the manufacture of automotive rubber 
goods or with company contemplating entering this field. Address Box No. 
11,009, care of INDIA RusBBeR Wor tp. 


ore Ril 


113 Pearl Street... 


ESTABLISHED 1998 
Producers of Dies for Embossing Rubber Soles—Outsole 
Medallions—Size and Width Stamps—Ankle Patch Dies— 
Stamping Dies for all kinds of rubber products. 








ngraving-( 0. 


-.- Boston. Qass. 








ASSISTANT TO EXECUTIVE, AGE TWENTY-SEVEN, TWO AND 













a half years’ production and factory development with large rubber com- 
pany, three years’ production and practical research, brake linings, packings, 
etc., with large asbestos corporation. Excellent record. Address ~ No. 
11,010, care of InprA RusBer Wor tp. 

WANTED: POSITION AS FACTORY MANAGER OR SUPER- 
intendent in rubber or artificial leather plant by American, forty-nine years 
of age, who has had wide experience in all branches and can furnish up- 
to-date formulas for all classes of coated cloths, auto topping, shoe stocks, 
raincoating, etc., as well as rubber bands, druggists’ sundries. Can han dle 
help with best results. Will consider position in United State Canada. 
Can furnish highest references as to character and ability. Address Box No. 
11,013, care of Inp1A RuBBeER Wor tp. 

POSITION WANTED AS SUPERVISOR OF RUBBER DEPART- 
ment, thoroughly practical in the manufacture of the following: Auto top 
material, leatherette, calendered clothing, friction tape, splicing compound, 
double napped sheeting, hospital sheeting, rubberizing, rubber and leather 
for bag and novelty, backing cloth for shoe trade, all pure gum sheetings 
for baby pants, aprons, etc., cements for shoe and coat trade. Thoroughly 


understand all cures, compounds, varnishes, Address Box 


No. 11,014, care of Inp1A RupperR Wor -p. 


and machinery. 





POSITION WANTED AS MILL AND CALENDER ROOM FORE- 
man with years of experience on tires, mechanicals, and sundries. First- 
class concerns considered. Address Box No. 11,015, care of Inp1a RuBBER 
W orp. 








SITUATIONS OPEN 





WANTED: CHEMICAL ENGINEER FOR RUBBER INDUSTRY. 
Prefer man with experience in druggists’ rubber sundries. Should possess 
aggressiveness and leadership. Give full particulars when replying. Ad- 
dress Box No. 11,004, care of Inp1A RusBeR Wor tp. 





WANTED: ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT FOR THE RUBBER 
industry. Experience in mechanical and druggists’ sundries preferable. 
Technical education desirable. In replying, give full particulars including 
references. Address Box No. 11,005, care of Inpra RuBBer Wor tp. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





WE CAN FINANCE, DEVELOP, 
on a satisfactory basis, your ideas for rubber products. 
10,099, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


MANUFACTURE, AND MARKET, 
Address Box No. 





WILL RENT SMALL FACTORY 
chinery will be installed to suit tenant. 
Inp1A Rupser Wor vp. 


I. T. GURMAN 
CONSULTING CHEMICAL ENGINEER 
Golf Ball Specialist 


WITH MACHINERY. MaA- 
Address Box No. 11,011, care of 





PLANT LAYOUT OPERATION EQUIPMENT FORMULAS 
INSTALLATION COSTS PROCESSES ESTIMATES 
64 FAULKNER STREET MALDEN, MASS. 











The Franz Foundry & Machine Co. 


AKRON, OHIO 


MOLDS, CORES AND RUBBER MACHINERY 
HEATER PRESSES, ENGRAVING MACHINES 
WATCH CASE HEATERS, RETREAD EQUIPMENT 


























NM O L D S$ for Mechanical Rubber 
Goods, Sponge Rubber, and 
other purposes. 9 years in 

= business making molds. 


HENRY MALM 


279 MORRIS AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Rubber Molds — Tools — Dies — 
Special Machinery—and Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Molds 


THE COLUMBIA RUBBER MOLD CO. 


| 968 East 69th Place, Cleveland, oO. 


























INTERNATIONAL PULP CO. 
41 Park Row, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
SOLE PRODUCERS 


ASBESTINE 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 











(Advertisements continued on page 120) 
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World Rubber Shipments—Net Exports 


Long Tons 


oa aes 2 

Calendar Years 1931 

a — Se Oo 
1929 1930 Mar. Apr. May June 


British Malaya 








Gross Exports re 579,524 547,043 48,589 43,353 44,281 39,505 
Imports - oP 161,612 133,876 12,009 9,977. 10,479 12, 115 
ee 417,912 413,167 36,580 33,376 33, 802 ” 27, 390 
Ceylon errr ree 80,795 76,406 5,881 4,333 4,534 5/246 
India and Burma..... 11,720 10,782 1,209 641 622 canbe 
Sarawak ~coe 11,079 10,310 930 788 869 1,138 
British No. 7,381 7,052 542 *500 *500 *500 
: 5,024 4,349 536 340 413 337 
66,010 69,755 5,434 6,473 7,372 eine 

oast... 7,589 79,396 7,104 6,063 6,799 

Indies.... 134,732 115,254 11,258 8,759 10,955 
French Indo-China 10,147 9,877 1,233 610 702 938 
Amazon Valley 21,148 14,260 1,338 629 1,110 621 
Other America ....-+.06% 996 516 67 13 6 *35 
Guayule .... Seay 8 1,275 1,095 suena pina — Smabe 
Africa a cotwass 4,596 3,961 365 320 =*300 = *300 

Totals 860,404 816,180 72,477 62,845 67,984 


*Estimate. Compiled by Rubber Division, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. 





World Rubber Absorption—Net Imports 


Long Tons 

















Calendar Years 1931 
pee -—A-— wee, | " go ————~.——_——_ 
CONSUMPTION 1929 193( Mar. Apr. May 
United States . ......0+ 472,000 376,107 33,076 33,613 38,149 
United Kingdom 72,023 74,760 5,425 4,409 5,679 
Net Imports 
Australia 5,354 435 457 884 
pom eee 2,365 148 293 299 
Belgium 10,7 862 515 3,153 
Can see 28, 3,012 2,070 2,748 
Czechoslovakia nse 4,5 507 324 711 
Denmark beeen eae ay 66 107 107 
i Pree 1,2 a4 134 29 
France quae’ 68,5 4,386 4,346 2,880 
Germany i uchnaenae 45, 3,545 3,054 3,231 
4 ate eReaeE 18,5 418 528 1,023 
apan_..... 32,7 2,323 3,478 3,755 
edieioads 2; 346 333 86 
Norway ay 74 39 88 
Russia = ee re 16,2 Base 1,450 1,034 
Spain 2, 392 208 180 
Sweden 4, 216 215 271 
Switzerland : 8 77 80 60 
Others estimated? 7,000 7 *600 *600 *600 
Totals Te yee 804.800 705.470 58,483 56,253 62,967 
Mint Inited States (Cons.).. 472,000 376,107 33,076 33,613 38,149 











332,800 329,363 25,407 22,640 24,818 


*Estimate to complete table. Includes Argentina, Brazil, Chile, China, 
: ia, Hungary, Latvia, Mexico, Poland, Portugal, and 





Union of South Africa : ee 
Compiled by Rubber Division, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 





British Malaya 


icial gab le from Singapore to the Malayan Information Agency, Ma- 
Ch g Cross, London, S.W.1, England, gives the following 





i ne, 
Rubber Exports 


Ocean Shipments from Singapore, Penang, Malacca, and Port Swettenham 








_June, 1931 
Sheet and ? atex Cx oncentrated 
Crepe Rubber Latex and Revertex 
To Tons Tons 
SS SRM. inde ina cn ics eee aeee 4,968 26 
United States EE Ae sae oc 27,713 53 
~ 4 77 
? 
Sab is Mies 1 
REE isn s cbascub senses oebeeee 39,289 108 
Rubber Imports 
Actual Imports by Land and Sea 
June, 193 1 
“Dry Rubber Wet Rubber 

From Tons Tons 
Sumatra ..... oa 7 583 5,681 
Dutch Borneo . oo saws aes 413 amet 

Java and other Dutch Islands..........- 128 2 
ONE on acbcne sec e008 ne cneseaeness 1,075 63 
3ritish Borneo 189 22 
DR, 2s0u0s bein man se eae nas ai 143 18 
eee ee bende = 242 95 
French Indo-C Rie Oe its RE IN 312 27 
Other countries ‘ pak eae 68 9 
DE cAsadecess <suwd Po ebeaee ae 3,153 8,962 





India Rubber World 


Ceylon Rubber Exports 


January 1 to April 30, 1931 








To Tons 
ci cl Ee (CO CTT RD aa aa RO. A Ory Eo RO ea Ee 4,921.62 
ee eee ee re ee eer rer rare 2,460.05 
Sener KO MINIROR GA SOMTODE © chin is ss Raw e OS 40'e.s sos 08d epee e ani 36.80 
PANE, So talk 5 ergot apa aa eA S ea ASEM bao RER boos anes 589.14 
PEE (snack oan licg Dhaene sh pers Ehak eee sian teh aka eee sae ani 15,639.69 
ROessee: MUMIMECROE BN UASOEEDN, 5. sii ssca cob ees spe a5 Bikers wes a 116.74 
Oe Fe ES SET EAT aren erent te NRG eee een tog eee ie re ee a en a 5.93 
BURN SA ce here eee a wae GLGl e Vickie e coyrexis sich Susana renin 2.29 
NE UP a ea a ek Kean So ews kd ee eee OC EES be On sea bias ees 11.75 
Ds ees sO Ra ys Su b.S SERRE RGU e Oe oy ek saw ewe es as 132.04 
PEP AMM EOR 00 CNWIR! Vigikn aes hs bab OS 6 S555 6 0o On oes obi weean 3.00 
NG eee re aka ua nor brhaith a eee Sak A oe CREE 23,919.05 
Pak ee Re ETON TONE WERE Oc. onc sone andseaek once senceeun 26,773.15 

Annual Exports, 1923-1930 

Tons 
Pee ee NN IRs 6 ees bree: wee ee Maes oon ns va aceeceek 75,602.18 
SPR ek oa a heh 4.sa oP AeA SEER RW EON eno 80,219.25 
SRS B OR oan cowie eta aian aac nis hoe Rye 57,825.48 
LEASE RA eo ee ics ey in ert toners 55,305.77 
SDS a 44 es Hak MAGNA PENA obo wes cee ey ewe E Ee 58,799.56 
SERA G cereus Ek cae e eee we Foe Rs aa Riek 45,697.19 
SES a cies Gwe REG 4 tates bes GaN eee 37,351.13 
ERR Soe ob G anew ees ate eae one TAG als otes scien 37,111.88 

Crude Rubber Imports by Customs 
Districts 
Including latex, dry rubber content 
May, 1931 May, 1930 

‘ "er a com, 

Pounds Value Pounds Value 
Massachusetts . 2,948,448 $257,015 2,720,852 $422,429 
New York ; 66,883,917 4,994,163 75,504,663 10,787.558 
Philadelphia ......... 311,417 25,533 1,390,671 204,265 
Maryland ee eee te 137,461 8,871 381,550 50,016 
Virginia eee eee he ee 103,267 12,275 
Georgia Paik 1,190,725 72,679 641,161 81,558 
Los Angeles errr lg 586,473 11,132,046 1,459,349 
San Francisco . 145,600 10,658 160,270 25,508 
Oregon ies Nate 47,040 3,684 11,254 1,623 
err ey ee 324,740 40,599 
ee ; ae yn 3,539,526 472,714 
Colorado peek 112,000 9,764 396,480 57,723 


Totals .......... 80,290,775 $5,968,840 96,306,480 $13,615,617 





Principal Rubber Stocks 


Long Tons—1931 












































co : 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 

Malay BHetates.... 6.06066: 25,776 255056. 22,492 21,406 21,901 sans: 
S. 8. Dealers. ......% 42,202 42,986 44,317 41,456 40,069 42,066 
Other Malay Dealers 35550 17,9713 17,735 15,687 25,270) osvses 
Malayan Ports ......... 6,104 5,178 3.983 3,401 3.143 4,507 
PRAMS Sian aha kee 89,926 91, 1 91 $8,527 " & (960 80, ~ 80,383 sinister 
COIN 2s aint BWA ora 81.093 "82,26: 65 84,736 86, 982 86,726 *82,345 
ee ee eee 43,292 44,6 49,094 51,879 53,668 *54,300 
NIE ie eh i kas 124, 24,385 126,921 133,830 138, 861 140,3 394 *136,645 
. S&S. Eewentory .......< 225,346 
Aes thee AEE cae ouwses 439 63. 680 63.133 564. =00 : 69,421 
Europe / } 24,580 sd 990 18,500 *20, 009 *17,500 
ee Oe 79,939 88.260 85,123 75,200 93,564 *86,921 
SEG BORRIB 6 o.w'sen.60> 501,335 516,983 523,003 520,232 533,746 ...... 


*Estimate. 
Compiled by Rubber Division, Department of Commerce, Waslington, D. C. 





Rubber. Balata. and Gutta Pereha 


Exports from Para to United States 
—-—Pounds— 


—— — 

1929 1930 
BOREL MEM SSS cnc suade sous ees +56 si ---- 2,638,080 966,624 
ET, ARNO 5, c's oe a eile aba bb ok aoe reeun 19,727.014 13,132.623 
ROOD: MINED Seco, sc Sir a oh aipe masa ley soe 68,243 51,202 
Rs SOIL. i. 6's:0s ba sc acd ~wteseeenectaxce 1,121,046 1,257,824 
ee ey ee ee 2,905 


Exports of Balata and Perille from Colombia 
—Kilos——_—__, 
1929 1930 


Balata to 
0s a Cnig seid eee bbs es 8b esses de we 52.594 38,428 
SO NUE oo nds oak asia o VARMA aes Saw eS 52,285 50.892 
ER tna sticco en Kicebe’s Dehn kawae eae sees ewe bees 143 
Spey CUE? 4 0 4-e 1s Gee be AER we hss 3.099 7,083 
a ee ere peer Py Pee ee eae 12,412 21,065 
ee sa 120,390 117,611 
1929 1930 

Perillo to 

SE NED - ogi avin 25% och howe nea a Suhe-s 159,086 19,688 





Ss ee ee 


Os 





DBWOAN WUC 
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United States Statisties 


Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 
Four Months Ended 



































April, 1931 April, |, 1931 
Un MANUFACTURED—Free Pounds Value Pounds Value - 
Crude rubber ........ 99,761,608 $7,712,941 347,743,338 $28,825,006 
Eiquid IsteX 2.000006 833,105 73,867 3,194,148 309,33 
—s or sams 1,514,337 140,309 4,853,697 441,109 

_. SRS oe 490,198 69,284 778,398 138,523 
Gutta percha’ eeaeraies 1,644 985 124, 974 14,328 
Guayule ....... Meee? “sec.  aaiiens? §. “sewece (wees f 

Siak, scrap, and re- 
CIGTINER: 6:6:0:5:89%054i0 es 714,966 8,888 2,820,941 37,275 
' 

TOPRIS 4s0isa are - ++. 103,315,858 $8,006,274 359,515,496 $29,765,571 
ROME 23 OCG CCC wee «|e ee eee 
Chicle, crude ..... Free 534,236 $261,001 3,198,345 $1,572,151 

MANvuFACTURED—Dutiable 
DEES: oocaicss oe number 178 $3,034 3,425 $18,504 
Other rubber manufac- 

TUIER, Asocdaccicsees:. . selsees 83,339 air 294,267 

MEMS ous RGR NAS... —<Gecnen CY 5 re $312,771 

Exports of Foreign Merchandise 

RUBBER AND MANUFACTURES 
Crude rubber ......... 6,038,063 $539,571 20,273,311 $1,790,092 
Balat : ; 11,905 4.413 51, 12,742 

sedis sob eob > eee ee 24,700 3,575 
Gutta percha, rubber 

substitutes, and scrap 2,681 381 4,883 763 
Rubber manufactures...  ...... Bee (0 * <eeicorn 3,140 

WEMINDY aonicn ee Se seus < $1,810,312 

Exports of Domestic Merchandise 

RUBBER AND MANUFACTURES 
PROGIRIER ihiiosn-60'0.5:00 1,293,422 $65,972 5,833,925 $290,715 
SCHED 200 OlO\.0:5.50:35.0-6 3,805,077 106,248 16,536,172 436,565 
— automobile 

errr sq. od. 90,759 40,796 327,682 148,062 
oe rubberized piece 

goods and _ hospital 

sheetings ....sq. yd. 119,089 47,445 386,205 162,414 
Footwear 

MOS: <e2250ss pairs 28,432 71,989 131,631 322,569 

SURUES cas ness pairs 80,620 46,202 328,969 225,886 

Canvas shoes’ with 

rubber soles... pairs 177,782 117,715 700,624 469,238 
Soles .....doz. pairs 4.977 14,667 21,471 61,368 
Heels ..... doz. pairs 59,839 42,385 290,795 200,217 

Water bottles and foun- 

tain syringes. .number 21,338 10,406 108,921 46,466 
Gloves ...... doz. pairs 7,967 20,331 30,578 81,017 
Other druggists’ sundries  ...... S6o5e 82s ase nee 113,804 
Balloons ..... +2 -L7OSS 51,154 . 49,602 217,179 196,842 
TOFS ONG UANBs.cvedss 9 *58.4.5:0 a. 6—fts thc 39,909 
Bathing caps ..... doz. 24,865 46,226 83,362 155,516 
ie eee 56,101 21,639 181,280 71,449 
MENETS,  s5..cio.s 5-5: troaiene 33,096 19,072 146,899 89,057 
Hard rubber goods 

Electrical goods..... 66,241 8.618 507,752 59,089 

ee io le eae 85,616 
Tires 

oo and bus cas- 

Soi keen number 41,873 1,038,913 157,480 3,376,859 

Other automobile cas- 

MOS. Scsuae number 151,051 1,187.523 562,752 4,290,003 
Tubes, auto...number 118,502 158,515 463,099 647,243 
Other casings and 

ol number 8,467 22,858 32,451 67,382 
Solid tires for auto- 

mobiles and motor 

trucks .....number 1,038 32.047 4,075 134,437 
Other «solid tires.... 100,666 13,301 575,594 85,633 

Tire sundries and re- 

BORe SUMETIAIS Gc le cs eens — hae 292,611 
Rubber and friction tape 88,281 24,774 409,688 121,002 
ee eee ee 304.463 138,458 1,120,234 522,749 
SRSA ere 434,749 142,396 1,858,027 550,485 
SS ere oer 115,091 47,992 475,781 195,764 
eae 140,922 112,170 552,623 518,932 
Other rubber manufac- 

MNOS. twa iananae tee. . Gekipe ss J 612,487 

eT eee ao re $14,671,386 

London Stocks, May, 1931 
De- Stocks May 31 
Landed _livered —. ~ 
for May for May 1931 1930 1929 

Lonpon Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
er rae 5,720 5,993 86,608 77,206 31,129 
Deer @redes osc. csc sce 26 1 75 52 86 

LIVERPOOL 
ee "3,522 “1760 *53,641 *25,415 *4,538 

Total tons, London and 

EAVERPOOL 66.5000 9,268 7.754 140,324 102,673 35,753 


* Official returns from the recognized public warehouses. 
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Imports 
Un fi r Five Months Ended 
NMANUFACTURED May, 1931 May, 1931 
Crude Rubber ——— 

From Pounds Value Pounds Value 
Straits Settlements ......... 9,606,500 £131,977 72,367,400 £1,134,934 
Federated Malay States” «eee 5,208,400 70,900 31, 962,600 539,504 
British India ........ ecccee 599,900 OB 6, 037, 600 99,382 
Ceylon and Dependencies.... 1,364,200 18,479 12;703,300 211,021 
Java and Dutch Borneo..... 1,909,300 25,947 13,550,300 222,762 
Sumatra and other Dutch 

possessions in Indian Seas. 1,610,900 22,207 8,774,500 146,983 
Other countries in East Indies 

and Pacific, not elsewhere 

SPOCHIOR vsie0 cece esse tees 262,300 3,757 1,939,100 32,841 
UNNARANE cw cia scesccevare a) wi nlstacereieiae 221,000 4,149 2,549,100 54,702 
South and Central America 

(except Brazil) ........ ee 12,400 191 24,500 347 
West Africa 

French West and venspnenen 

ta Ore 4,800 79 21,000 382 

Gold Coast 27,500 379 146,900 2,248 

Other parts of West ‘Africa 232,100 4,163 807,700 13,763 
East Africa, including Mada- 

C7: ee es0ens.ce 800 10 153,900 2,576 

Other COUMEBIES ap nceved sions 69,500 1,556 518,300 10,628 
DE hd casacdates’ Ceees 21, 129,600 £291,565 151,556,200 £2,472,073 
Gutta percha and balata ...... 216,400 11,546 1,500,400 108,381 
Waste and reclaimed rubber.. 703,900 6,855 3, 478,000 33,626 
Rubber substitutes, synthetic.. 1,300 30 6,600 154 

MORAN so fopsak giecuawd baieeee ene 200 £309,996 156,541,200 £2,614,234 

MANUFACTURED 
*Tires and tubes 
Pneumatic 
Oter CORES Sic osceeensds £20,413 R , £82,908 
Inner tubes .......ceee- Rhy iGnsideta ea Lo gale hapa 25,257 
TE RSS eee ee Se eee eT a étccimainca 14,085 
Boots and shoes..... doz. pairs 166,973 160,317 647,596 679,992 
Other rubber manufactures... ........ RGGI!” Kci-wonke 750,455 
METS Sete SERCO SS eae Pe eee £1,552,697 
Exports 
UNMANUFACTURED 
Waste and reclaimed rubber.. 895,300 £7,925 6,067,100 £39,459 
Rubber substitutes, synthetic. . 34,200 650 207,600 3,944 
WOME ceciocaccweveaene« 929,500 £8,575 6,274,700 £43,403 
MANUFACTURED 
Tires and tubes 
Pneumatic 
mer COVERS) 6664.) ss ee ee cer EIGU BOS svecrcies £1,243,993 
OM MNEET ccs Vakseene el macs ae 39,918 se ecota ade 154,287 
CO ee ree eee 5,251 24,240 
Boots and shoes ....doz. pairs 17,949 22,330 81,770 101,689 
Other rubber manufactures... ........ ine 860,229 
Ss A Te gees £ 590,193 ee er £2,384,438 
Exports—Colonial and Foreign 
UNMANUFACTURED 
Crude Rubber 
To 
Soviet Union (Russia)..... 33,100 £444 10,949,900 £300,782 
Sweden, Norway, and Den- 

mark 134,000 2,642 683,400 17,955 
Germany 1,412,700 22,599 7,626,200 133,725 
Belgium 1,164,700 16,633 4,931,700 82,960 

France 949 400 16,280 7,534,700 150,535 
oT ere rere 128,600 2,629 641,400 17,147 
SED Rare ete ee ir 320,700 4,754 2,004,300 34,788 
Other European countries... 372,900 7,754 1,585,400 40,291 
po Ee er 346,300 7,924 835,800 20,896 
Other countries ......... ts 112,000 2,847 649,400 18,247 
WWI sakcdcascaee mania "4,974,400 £84,506 37,442,200 £816,426 
Gutta percha and balata...... 16,200 1,197 291,300 28,609 
Waste and reclaimed rubber. 14,100 115 96,100 1,491 
Rubber substitutes, synthetic... ....... rr Ce ae ee ee 
ee 5,004,700 £85, 818 37,829,600 £846,526 
MANUFACTURED 
Tires and tubes 
Pneumatic 
Outer COVETS cicscecss a abataogine Serer. £45,423 

BR EOOE ego xt cavcs Sew ele see 6% ME.) civeeeded 2,130 

SONG CGO 5 oi0.6 sxe gs ee Sociales : BAe > -idenvens 152 
Boots and shoes . doz. pairs 1,991 2.914 8,726 12,098 
Other rubber manufactures... ........ fs A ee ree 23,627 

(EME Sekick peccten’eews it a sat. AP! aseeka we £83,430 





*Motor cars, motorcycles, parts, and accessories were liable to duty from 
Sept. 29, 1915, until Aug. 1, 1924, inclusive, and after July 1, 1925. Com- 
mercial vehicles, parts, and accessories were exempt from duty until Apr. 
30, 1926, inclusive, and tires and tubes until Apr. 11. 1927, inclusive. 
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United States Crude and Waste Rubber Imports for 1931 by Months 












































Manicobas Totals ; 
: Cen- and Matto Miscel- 
Plantations Latex Paras Africans trals Guayule Grosso 1931 1930 Balata laneous Waste 
aeeey knees ssnhossesoeunee tons 36,525 206 331 36 : .% ie 37,098 47,362 65 960 38 
ebruary ..... cae hke eae See PRS 35,749 339 516 40 1 aS a 36,645 43,728 1 580 ke 
March ie = 38,922 352 1,062 2 a os 40,338 45,430 170 800 
Dt, “t:espesaeseoass* 46,034 323 46,648 49,927 196 908 60 
rT eer er err Ee eT TT 30,962 248 508 2 31,720 40.745 7 450 Zz 
June 44,495 601 640 40 45,776 42,653 27 892 6 
Total, six months, 1931 tons 232,687 2,069 3,348 120 1 238,225 781 4,590 106 
Total, six months, 1930 tons 262,532 1,906 4,332 232 180 eer) BF es Secs 269,845 703 4,395 395 
Compiled from Rubber Manufacturers Association statistics. 
o J 
Plantation Rubber Crop Returns by Months 
Summary of 615 Producing Companies 
India c——Netherlands East Indies——, 
Br. N. Borneo Ceylon | and Burma Malaya | Java Sumatra Miscellaneous Total 
(26 Companies) (102 Companies) (21 Companies) (338 Companies) (60 Companies) (60 Companies) (8 Companies) (615Companies) 
—~ A —_——_-——_ 7 ——— + J 3X ee 
Long Long Long Long Long Long Long 
Index Tons Index Tons Index Tons Index Tons Index Tons Index Tons Index Tons’ Index 
931 
January .. 96.7 6 87.0 397 70.6 13,006 104.6 3.020 115.0 4,324 107.2 225 124.3 23,221 103.8 
February ..cccccssses 74.6 38 55.8 160 28.5 11,551 92.9 2,631 100.2 3,721 92.3 130 71.8 19,696 88.1 
March 77.3 55 62.2 510 90.7 11,393 91.6 3.174 120.9 4,173 103.5 182 100.6 20.875 93.3 
April 71.8 98 83.2 672 119.6 10,391 83.6 3.069 116.9 3.729 92.5 208 114.9 20,118 90.0 
May .. 86.9 55 66.4 649 115.5 11,696 94.1 $3,286 123.2 4,075 101.1 203 112.2 21,63 96.8 
June 81.8 0 47.5 233 41.5 11,766 94.6 3.044 115.9 4,253 105.5 209 115.5 20.875 93.3 
Six months endi 
1931 Rig 8,002 2.621 . 69,803 18.174 24,275 1,157 126.424 
a ee ee 8,795 2.783 62,988 15.044 20.846 1.065 113.925 
1929 9,968 2,960 69,585 16,352 22,284 972 124,867 
Note. Index figures throughout are based on the monthly average for 1929 = 100. Issued July 11, 1931, by the Commercial Research Department, 
The Rubber Growers’ Association, Inc., London, England. 
e 
Rubber Goods Production Statisties 
1931 1930, 
TrrES AND TUBES = = ——_— ——- —_ — —__ oon 
Pneumatic casings May Apr. Mar. Feb. Jan. Dec. Nov. Oct. Sept. Aug. July June May 
Production cts ceeaves thousands 3,955 3,730 3,188 2,940 2,251 2,123 2.866 2,692 Siaee 3,193 4,098 4,574 
Shipments 
Domestic .. pee thousands 3.804 3,143 2,580 2,855 2,550 2,119 2.613 3,360 3,976 4,229 4,050 3,960 
ED. “kas 05:50 ives thousands .... 142 155 142 140 139 148 186 165 164 129 185 213 
Stocks, end of month thousands 8.025 8.012 7.629 7,166 7.203 7.476 7.842 7,849 8,678 9,449 10,622 10,745 
Solid and cushion tires 
Production Sus eee bee thousands 12 11 11 13 13 13 18 14 16 13 17 17 
Shipments 
Domestic .. vee thousands .... 14 15 12 12 12 13 19 22 22 19 18 23 
ee ee thousands 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 2 1 
Stocks, end of month thousands 64 69 73 75 76 76 78 82 90 101 107 108 
Inner tubes 
Production Sees w awed thousands 3,693 3,560 3,133 2,898 2.448 2,144 3.161 3.053 3,837 3.151 3.960 4,428 
Shipments 
Domestic .. ve thousands .... 3,610 2,922 2,619 3.147 2,634 2,147 2.659 3,525 4,492 4.594 4.082 3,940 
ee EIS rere ree re thousands 99 109 101 102 96 &4 119 108 118 90 131 119 
Stocks, end of month........ thousands 8.33 8,380 7.937 7,552 7.999 8.250 8.414 8.052 8,589 9,326 10,889 11,082 
Raw material consumed 
Fabrics ....thous. of lbs. 15.244 14,041 12,002 12,738 8.358 8.418 11.780 10.917 13,223 13.399 15,034 17,437 
Crude rubber thous. of lbs. 45.016 41,851 36,651 36,319 25.537 26.253 36.097 33,382 40,736 39,365 45,706 52,130 
MISCELLANEOUS RuBBER PRODUCTS 
Calendered rubber clothing 
<a ae no. coats and sundries 19,380 16.846 19,380 16,361 21.884 12.881 15.493 25.082 39,364 26,348 28.767 21,249 110,520 
Production no. coats and sundries 18.094 16,803 19,220 18,276 13,059 20.791 22.623 41,291 37,097 44,952 38,582 55.411 75,719 
Mechanical rubber goods, shipments 
Belting thous. of dollars 832 889 722 759 779 954 1,045 1,248 ~=—:1,364 = -:1,238 ~—‘1,310 
PO. s Shikabane nie Sab thous. of dollars 2.129 1,892 1.611 1,440 1 1,276 1.554 1,473 1,682 1.856 2,199 2,703 
All other ve ...... thous. of dollars 1.656 1,631 1,378 1.400 1 1.345 1.678 1,565 1,622 1.690 1,881 2,150 
Total thous. of dollars 4.617 4,412 3.711 3,599 3 3.400 4.186 4.083 4,552 4.910 5.318 6,163 
Rubber hands. shipments..... thous. of lbs. 259 23 222 211 165 197 172 164 174 177 211 
Rubber floor .thous. of sq. ft 569 569 496 366 365 432 682 529 559 507 634 615 
Rubber heels 
Production SR Ae thous. of pairs 15.408 14,661 13,156 12,973 13,101 11,083 16,460 14,322 13,735 15,497 15,795 15,603 
Shipments 
BMPOTES 2..ccccccsconece thous. of pairs .... 578 577 748 838 880 966 1,083 780 938 829 776 
Repair trade thous. of pairs 4.038 868 3.939 3.450 4,473 8.291 6.681 6.622 5.053 5.186 5,221 
Shoe manufacturers... thous. of pairs 10,112 10,991 8,471 6.618 4,578 9.354 9,244 8.813 11.668 10.287 7.432 
Stocks, end of month 5 thous.of pairs .... 27,764 26,708 30,302 29,741 29,130 29.353 31.601 33.226 36,220 38.852 38595 
Rubber-proofed fabrics, production 
Auto fabrics fohcee thous. of yds. 982 710 738 644 577 476 532 915 733 678 608 851 1,239 
Raincoat fabrics : thous. of yds. 2 1.040 863 567 738 697 1.426 3.040 3.249 1,805 1.415 1.486 1,333 
Sy Aer pat thous. of yds. 1,271 1,168 973 891 736 864 1.254 1.064 975 917 1,042 1,025 
Total .... a eee thous. of yds. 3.381 2.769 2,184 2,206 1,909 2,822 5,209 5,046 3,458 2,940 3,379 3.597 
thous. of pairs 2.692 2,292 2,724 2.481 3,021 1,426 3.056 2,193 1,473 2.663 2.734 1,939 
thous. of pairs 69 14 36 11 58 60 82 74 74 34 31 27 
> thous. of pairs 255 498 290 287 243 280 492 333 317 364 309 332 
Shoe manufacturers . thous. of pairs 2.474 2.145 2.259 2.090 2.305 1.011 2.638 1.691 1.161 2.627 2.549 1,506 
Stocks, end of month thous. of pairs 2.764 2,876 3,167 3,032 2,917 2,390 2,520 2,729 2,289 2,876 3.307 3.019 


Source: Survey of Current Business, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
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PALMER 
THLERS 


No “steam-heated apartments” for 


GASTEX 


Gastex is one carbon black that doesn’t need to be “coddled”— it 
doesn’t need steam heated warehouses to keep down its moisture content. 
Gastex stays dry—dry as a prohibitionist we were going to say, but why 
go into that! 


At any rate, here are the figures: 


Moisture after exposing dry black 








Original to air saturated at 30° C. 
Black Moisture 1 day 2 days 7 days 
Channel .67 2.29 2.34 2.18 
Gastex .06 .07 18 .06 


Perhaps in your work moisture content isn’t im- 
portant; nevertheless, somewhere in that work you 
need Gastex—there is some place where no channel 
black, no other soft black will do as well. Tell us the 
particular product you’re interested in, and we will tell 
you all we know about it and Gastex. 


TRADE MARK ‘ ‘ 
Samples furnished, of course—and gladly —to 


those who wish to make their own tests. 


Manufactured and Sold by 


GENERAL ATLAS CARBON COMPANY 


60 Wall Street, New York City 
(Owned and controlled by Henry L. Doherty & Co.) 


Sales Representatives—Herron, Rodenbough & Meyer, New York—Akron—Chicago 
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RUBBER 


CRUDE 


AND 


SCRAPRD 


H. MUEHLSTEIN & COMPANY, INC. 


41 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK 


AKRON 
BOSTON PARIS, FRANCE 
CHICAGO LONDON, ENGLAND 
LOS ANCELES HAMBURG, GERMANY 


Warehouses: JERSEY CITY, N. J., and AKRON, OHIO 


CARBON BLACK 


DS 








Many years experience in the manufacture of High Grade Carbon Blacks, combined 
with exacting control tests, insures the consumer a product 
of the highest uniform quality. 


Shipments Made to points throughout the World. 





IMPERIAL OIL & GAS PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Pittsburgh General Offices 306 Fourth Avenue Pennsylvania 
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Smoked Sheets 
Zine Oxide .... 


Antioxidant 
Accelerator 


TONOX 


Note the improved flexing 
the lower cost of chemicals. 


1790 BROADWAY 








Test Formula 


40.00 
3.50 
2.00 

45 
30 
75 


qualities of the pads containing TONOX and 


The 


Naugatuck Chemical 


Company 
NEW YORK CITY 


























LEADERSHIP 


is not won in a day! 


Robertson lead-encasing presses and allied equipment are 
used throughout the United States and many foreign 
countries, and Robertson makes all the lead-encasing 
equipment required by the great Rubber Hose, Electrical 
Cable, and Lead Pipe Industries. 


Such Leadership could not be won in a day! 


John Robertson invented the first lead-encasing press 
nearly fifty years ago. Since then, step by step, supple- 
menting their own expert knowledge by the experience 
of the industry as a whole, Robertson engineers have 
brought lead-encasing equipment to the point where it 
has the stamp of approval upon it of the entire industry 


it serves. 


Keep on file a copy of the latest Robertson Bulletins. 
Write us for them. 


ROBERTSON 
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Lead Hose Encasing Press 


Robertson equipment includes: Extrusion 
Presses, Hydraulic Pumps, Melting Furnaces 
and Pots, Dies and Cores, Strippers, etc. The 
new Hydraulic Pressure Pump is built for 
pressures of 2000 Ibs. to 6000 Ibs. The 
presses are available in capacities of 50 to 


3000 tons. 








Pioneers~ Since 1858 2 
we 


Sh 





123-151 Water Street 


NC, ee Fs 


Brooklyn, N-Y. 








LEAD-ENCASING EQUIPMENT 











ENGINEERS —_ 











BATTERY OF 6—200 GALLON CHURNS 


HYDE PARK 





FOUNDERS 


Manufacturers of 


Fabrice Coating Machines (Spreaders) 


Doublers and Rubber Cement Churns 


Power Transmission 
Machinery 





AMERICAN TOOL & MACHINE CO. 


eee MACHINISTS 


SPREADER 


Sizes 48” to 84” width 
Any Length Desired 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Utility Crimper Type 
Bead Flipper 


be 


This: is an im- 
proved type of 
Bead Flipper 
which shortens 
the center of the 
cover strip so that 
it meets the inner 
and outer circum- 
ference without 
excessive  distor- 
tion. This adds 
greatly to the 
strength of flipper 
strip. 


Bites: Bes. | 


This machine can 
be fitted to flip 
raw or molded 
beads. 





We flip single, 
double or triple 
plies at one 
operation. 





Send sample beads for specimens of work 
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ILITY MANUFACTURING COMPAN) 
CUDAHY, WISCONSIN 


WALTER SCHEFFLER Ww Registered Cable Address: 
Aster and Palm Aves. Utility—Milwaukee 
Akron, Ohio tility—Milwaukee 


Phone: JEfferson 0118 Bentley’s Code 
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SOUTHWARK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Whiting — English Cliffstone | Paris White 


From Selected Imported English Chalk and Cliffstone 
When Buying Whiting Do Not Fail to Specify 


SOUTHWARK BRAND 


Guaranteed Not to Contain Adulterations 
Quality and Service Unexcelled 


Established 1880 


SOUTHWARK MANUFACTURING CO. CAMDEN, N. J. 




















A COMPLETE LINE OF EQUIPMENT 


for the Tire and Tube Factory 














Molds se . Drums (Tire Building) 
@) poweent Tire Tire Building Machines () AvtoDrum ‘ 
( oli ire ( tandard Collapsible 
o ee Rubber Goods Mold Breakers . Abrasion Machines 
feb Alt Bag Tread Dies (Tube Machine) Air Bag Buffers 

a 8 ee Electric Timers Strainers 

pig Shida aeenaai General Machine Work nae manila _—— 
(b) Tubes (Vertical or Horizontal) (Cores Conveyors 

Fabric Stock Racks (a) India Type Stitchers 
(a) 4, 6 or 8 Roll () ed Type Racks and Tables 
b) Fest c) Ring Type ‘ i 

Pe ) : oon —e (d) Wooden (Truck) Air Bag Connections 
xpanding Machines (ce) Aluminum (Truck) Rimming Press 
(a) Band Expander—Truck Tires : . : . 
(b) Tire Expander—Flat Drums Curing Rings Special Engraving 





"The Establis 
1 Ohio 
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UNITED CARBON COMPANY BLACK. No detail is overlooked and even 
the tensile test strips are cut with machine precision in our laboratories. 
Human inaccuracies resulting in misleading tensile or any other values 
are minimized in our procedures. You can depend upon tested UNITED 


CARBON COMPANY BLACK. 


NEW YORK, 230 PARK AVENUE - CHICAGO, 844 RUSH STREET - AKRON, 308 AKRON SAVINGS & 

LOAN BLDG. - CLEVELAND, 809 ROCKEFELLER BLDG. - SAN FRANCISCO, 274 BRANNAN STREET 

LOS ANGELES, 2030 BAY STREET - LOUISVILLE, BANNER WAREHOUSE BLDG. ~- TORONTO, 

CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LTD. - OUTSIDE NORTH AMERICA: CHANCE & HUNT, LTD., LONDON 
ANCHOR CHEMICAL COMPANY, LTD., MANCHESTER. 





UNITED CARBON COMPANY 


CHARLESTON WEST VIRGINIA 


ACCURACY 
IN TESTING 


MEANS DEPENDABLE BLACK 


Unlimited care is always exercised in the testing of each shipment of 
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If You Want 


THE 
NATIONAL RUBBER 
MACHINERY 
REVIEW 


Sent to you regularly 


Just mail a coupon 


National Rubber Machinery Co., 

917 Sweitzer Ave., 

AKRON, Ohio. 

Please add my name to your mailing list for the 


NRM REVIEW. 


(Name) 


bn 60 605904660009 649200408 
ecscocececeeecece 


(Full Address) 


National Rubber Machinery Co., 

917 Sweitzer Ave., 

AKRON, Ohio. 

Please add my name to your mailing list for the 


NRM REVIEW. 


(Name) 


(Full Address) 


National Rubber Machinery Co., 

917 Sweitzer Ave., 

AKRON, Ohio. 

Please add my name to your mailing list for the 


NRM REVIEW. 


ots e900 6.350660 06 6046046048 4646868 2.08 
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It’s 9 to 1 


you need a 4KB 


It is exceptionally] fast — conforming strictly 
to time requirements. 


It cuts crude rubber and balata (in bales or 
biscuits) in simple economic fashion. 


It is pledged to reduce your 
operating costs and loss of 
_man-power for other jobs. 







Never was this so important 
as it is today and with the 
4KB machine, as illustrated, 
your cutting task will be 
profitably accomplished. 





Equipped with soapston- 
ing attachment—It re- 
quires no water thus 
eliminating mess. 


Illustration shows bale 
cut into 2 inch slices 
each cut being ac- 
complished in 

than 20 seconds. 


less 


You will condemn only 
yourself later on for 
putting aside the 
thought of adopting this 
economically fast and 
inexpensive crude rub- 
ber and balata cutter. 


9 to 1 you need this machine right now. It 
will trim the corners on your production costs. 
Write or wire— 


Eastern Representatives for the Schuster 
Magnetic Gauge 


BLACK ROCK MFG. CO. 


175 Osborn St. Bridgeport, Conn. 


Mid-West Representative 


C. O. Konrad, 108 S. Balch St., Akron, O. 
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RECLAIM 635 


F you are coating fabric for tires, 
belting, hose, etc., at low calender 
speeds, a dead, soft, dopey reclaim in 
your stocks may suffice. If high cal- 
ender speeds (50-60 yards per minute) 
are to be employed, with stocks carry- 
ing a very large amount of reclaim, a 
low gravity, tough, nervy product is 
desirable. Such a reclaim is our 635. 
It will give under these severe running 
conditions, even in the hottest months, 
coated fabric that is easily handled in 
the various factory operations. 


















THE RUBBER 
REGENERATING COMPANY 


1790 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Steel MOLDS 


for Mechanical Rubber Goods 


The making of MOLDS is one of our special lines 
which we have developed from years of experience. 
There is no MOLD 
too difficult for us 
to make. 
We are equip- 
ped to engrave 
fancy medal- 
lion plugs of 
all kinds. 
“Quality and 
Service” 
is our motto. 





Specialists on Heel and Sole Molds and those intricate 
Molds. 

Let us quote on your requirements. 

We have had more than eighty years of experience in 


MOLD MAKING. 


The Hoggson & Pettis Mfs. Company 


New Haven, Connecticut, U. §S. A. 























Barco Flexible Joint Gaskets 
Average Six Million Movements 


HE gaskets in Barco Joints stand up under 

long continuous service. One engineer 

found his Barco Gaskets averaged 6,739,000 
movements without leaking steam. 


Barco Joints reduce maintenance cost, pre- 
vent steam loss, and are unaffected by conden- 
sation and alternate heat and cold. Over 
1,000,000 Barco Joints are now in service. 


Ask for Catalog 252. Save your money. 


Barco Manufacturing Company 
1801 Winnemac Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


BARCO 


Valves and Joints 
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THE PIGMENT WHICH HAS ESTABLISHED 











~ RUBBER INDUSTRY 


In February 1931 the St. Joseph Lead Company 
began the production of Lead-Free Zinc Oxides 
direct from ore by its new and patented Electro- 
thermic Process. 

In the course of these eight months ST. JOE ZINC 
OXIDES have established definitely higher standards 
for rubber compounds in which zinc oxide is used. 
The factors which are primarily responsible for these 
higher standards are: 

1.—UNIFORMITY 

2.—HIGH CHEMICAL PURITY 
3.—FINENESS OF PARTICLE SIZE 
4.—CLEANLINESS 

5.—LOW ACID CONTENT 
6.—FREEDOM FROM GRIT 


These characteristics, combined with excellent 
dispersing quality, permit maximum value to be 
obtained from accelerator and other curing agents. 
Thus, ST. JOE ZINC OXIDES impart to rubber 
higher tensile strength, abrasion and tear resistance 
than other pigments of the same cost. 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY 
250 PARK AVENUE . . . . NEW YORK 


Plant and Laboratory 
Josephtown, Beaver County, Pa. 


District Sales Representative Distributors 
R. L. Cathcart, Oliver Bldg., H. M. Royal, Incorporated 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Oakland & Norman Avenues 
Trenton, New Jersey 
Distributors 
William D. Egleston Company Cc. P. Hall Co. of California 
133 Pearl Street 1340 East 6th Street 
Boston, Mass. Los Angeles, Cal. 





$7. JOE 
ZINC OXIDE 


BLACK LABEL * REDLABEL 


ANEW STANDARD 


FOR THE 
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BROCKTON ¥: TOOL ( COMPANY, 
103 BELMONT STREET | QUALITY HEEL MOULDS || BROCKTON, MASS. 


MOULDS FOR PLAIN AND SPORT SOLES — MECHANICAL GOODS AND SPECIALTIES 















DRESS SHIELDS yy MOLDED RUBBER SPECIALTIES 

SANITARY GOODS PLUMBERS’ RUBBER GOODS 

INFANTS’ SPECIALTIES RINGS, WASHERS, 

RUBBER APRONS THE CANFIELD RUBBER CO. VALVES, BUMPERS, 
Railroad Avenue = 

RUBBER SHEETING, Etc. BRIDGEPORT - ss CONN. INSULATING TAPE 














Established 1873 WM. H. CUMMINGS & SONS 
Cable Address BUY AND SELL RUBBER SCRAP 


ee oo 30 Church Street, New York, U. S. A. 

















The sure-fire way to keep ‘an LELESS 

unbroken sales contact with INDI A RUBBER 

the key men in the rubber 7 OD + 

industry is through— \V ’ RED because they pay to have it 
RZ € x, 


follow them wherever they go | 











LARGEST MAKERS OF MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS IN THE WORLD 





- The Bull Dog for more 
has stood than 
for quality fifty years 





BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER COMPANY 


Works: Cambridge, Mass. Postal Address, Box 5077, Boston, Mass. 











WESTERN RUBBER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Rubber for the Industries 


We Supply 
Automotive Manufacturers Plumbers Brass Goods Manufacturers Railroads 
Furniture Manufacturers Electrical Goods Manufacturers Radio Manufacturers 


Let us figure on your specifications 
PUMP VALVES PACKINGS GASKETS BUMPERS INSULATORS SPECIAL MOULDED GOODS 


Factory at Goshen, Indiana 
SALES OFFICES 
| Goshen, Ind. Chicago Milwaukee Buffalo Philadelphia Detroit St. Louis Cleveland 
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RUBBER 
RECLAIMERS 


SINCE 1868 


Still Supreme in 
Quality and Service 











EF. H. CLrapp RUBBER COMPANY 
211 CONGRESS STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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British 
Tnstitution 


of the 


Rubber Tnidustry 


The following papers have been published in the 
“IRI Transactions’’ Volume 6. 


“The Desirable Properties of Synthetic i _———e for 
Industrial Purposes,” W. D. Owen, A.M.1E.E. 

“A Review of the Contributions of X-ray to Rubber, - hoc ws 
Shacklock, M.Sce., A.LC., A.LR.I. (Se.) 

“The Influence of White Factice on the Vulcanisation of 
Accelerated Rubber Stocks,” W. H. Bodger, B.Sc., and 
H. C. Baker, B.Sc. 

“Vibration of Buildings and the Possibility of Rubber as a 
Useful Shock Absorber,” H. C. Young, M.I. Mech. E., 
A.M.LE.E., F.LR.1. 

“Some Aspects of Standardisation,” B. D. Porritt, M.Sc., 
F.LC., F.R.S.E., F.LR.L 

“The Evaluation of Raw Rubber,” G. Martin, B.Sc., A.LC., 
F.ILR 

“The Use of Concentrated Latex in the Rubber Industry,” 
J. H. Carrington, B.Sc., A.LR.I. (Sc.) 

“A Comparison of English and American Technique Over 
the Last Decade,” E. H. Wallace, F.I.R.I. 

“Plant Used in the Manufacture of Synthetic Resins,” A. 
Fraser. 

“Synthetic Resins,” Dr. E. E. Walker and » = Bevan, B.Sc. 

“Rubber Colours,” G. F. Thompson, A.I.R.I. (Sc.) 

“Some Problems in Sponge Rubber ed eo S. A. 
Brazier, M.Sc., F.1.C., F.LR.1. 

“Patents in the Rubber Industry,” A. V. Dwyer. 

“Wheels and Rims as Applied to Transportation,” J. Wright. 

“The Elimination and Utilisation of Waste,” C. P. Hawkins. 

“The World's Rubber Supplies,” G. Rae. 

“Tyres from the Motor Manufacturers’ Standpoint,” C. E. F. 
Engelbach. 

“The Manufacture and Use of Rubber Goods in the Far 
East,” S. G. Ball, B.Sc., A.LR.I. (Sc.) 

“Rubber in the Sports Industry,” J. W. C. Ferrebe. 

“Some Notes on Rubber Factory Layout,” W. Cliffe. 

“Rubber Works Accountancy and Costing,” C. Solomon. 

“Difficulties in the Manufacture of Mechanical Goods,” G. H. 
Burton and C. R. Quartley. 

“Impurities of Importance to the Rubber Industry,” Dr. D. F. 
Twiss. 

“The Early Days of the 111" Industry,” B. D. Porritt, 
M.Sce., F.1.C., F.R.S.E., F.LR 

“Production Economy in the Rubber Factory,” E. P. Smith. 

“Preservation of Rubber Articles by Surface Treatment,” 
T. R. Dawson, M.Sc., F.IL.C., F.LR.I. 

“Mastication—A Preliminary Study,” F. H. Cotton, B.Sc., 
A.LC., A.LR.L (Sc.) 

“The Absorption by Rubber of Shocks and Vibrations,” J. 
Morrison, B.Eng., A.I.R.1. (Eng.) 

“Experiments on the Electro-deposition of Rubber from 
Latex,” John G. Mackay. 

“Everyday Inventions in Tyres and Wheels,” W. Bond, 
F.LR.I. 


“Some Factors Influencing the Electrical Properties of Syn- 
thetic Resin Moulding Materials,” E. A. Bevan B.Sc. and 


Dr. E. E. Walker. 
“Chemical Aspects of Vulcanisation with and without 


Sulphur,” Dr. A. Van Rossem. 
“The Surface Tension of Rubber Solutions,” C. W. Shack- 


lock, M.Sc., A.LC., A.LR.L (Sc.) 
“Re-inforcement,” F. H. Cotton, B.Sc., A.LC., A.LR.L. (Se.) 


The above papers, together with discussions, appear 
only in the “I.R.I. Transactions,” the official journal 
of the Institution of the Rubber Industry. 


PUBLISHED SIX TIMES A YEAR. 
Subscription $6.50, post free. 


TO MEMBERS of the RUBBER DIVISION of the 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY $4, post free. 


Free Specimen Copy will be sent on application to: 


W. F. V. Cox, Secretary, Institution of the 
Rubber Industry, 


10, Charing Cross Road, London, England 














KAUTSCHU 


MONTHLY PUBLICATION 
of the 


Deutsche Kautschuk— 
Gesellschaft 


(Scientific Association of All Chemists and Engineers 
employed in the Rubber Industry) 


The first issue appeared in August, 1925. The 
important position of this journal to the whole 
Rubber Industry and Science will be seen by 
the following short summary selection of the 
articles published at this time: 


R. Pummerer: Zur Kenntnis des Kautschuks und seiner 
Fraktionen. , 

H. Staudinger: Uber Isopren und Kautschuk. 

H. Fikentscher und H. Mark: Uber ein Spiralmodell des 
Kautschuks. 

G. Fromandi: Adsorptionschemische Studien itber Kaut- 
schukfiillstoffe und Kautschukmischungen. 

P. Stamberger und C. M. Blow: Zur Frage der Solvata- 
tion hochmolekularer Substanzen. 

F, Emden: Uber Vulkanisationsbeschleuniger und ihre 

Anwendung. 

. v. Wistinghausen: Uber den Beschleunigerverbrauch 

wahrend der Vulkanisation. 

H. I. Waterman, R. H. Dewald und A. J. Tulleners: 
Beitrag zur Kenntnis des  Berginisierens von 
Rohkautschuk. 

E. A. Hauser: Uber strukturelle Unterschiede in mas- 
tizierten und unmastizierten Rohkautschukmischungen 
und Vulkanisaten und ihre Bedeutung fiir die Praxis. 

F. Kirchhof: Uber die Kristallstruktur der Tjipetir- 

Gutta -percha. 

Wurm: Uber die Vulkanisation mit Chlorschwefel. 

. Bohrs: Arbeitszeitermittlung fiir das Schneiden von 

Gummischwammen. 

Mohr: Die automatische Regelung der Vulkanisation. 

. Brandt: TemperaturerhOhungen an laufenden Gum- 

migewebetreibriemen. 

Piatti: Die Riickgewinnung fliichtiger Losungsmittel. 

d’Huart: Kohlenstaubfeuerungen in der Gummi- 

Industrie. 


cre cm 


AP 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION RATE: MARKS 28.., 
postfree. 


Specimen copies by the publishers: 
VERLAG 
GUSTAV BRAUNBECK 
G.m.b.H., 
Krausenstrasse 35-36, 
Berlin S. W. 19, 
GERMANY 
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SIEADY 
MARKETS 


The users of reclaimed rubber need not worry 
about crude rubber market fluctuations 


RUDE RUBBER prices may soar 

or crash, but records show that 
RECLAIMED rubber 
prices maintain com- \ 
paratively even levels \ 
—a comforting protec- P| | ALA 
tion for users of re- MHI cruoe 
| claimed rubber—a tre- rs 
mendous advantage in buying, in 
stocking, in determining and estab- 
lishing well in advance the prices of 
articles built wholly or in part of re- 
claimed rubber. 














































































































We will gladly help you to im- 
prove your product, lower your 
costs and simplify your meth- 
ods, or solve any problem con- 
nected with the use of re- 
claimed rubber. 














We are always in position to make 
prompt shipments. Write us today 
about your requirements. 


THE XYLOS RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON OHIO -++ LOS ANGELES CALIF. 


| I 


Copyright, 1930, The Xylos Rubber Co. 
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GOLF BALL MACHINERY 


Reduce costs by using the im- 
Sibley-Pym 


proved automatic 
Golf Ball Winder— 


Insuring: 

(1) Quality in 
the wound 
ball. 


(2) Simplicity 
of operation 
and construc- 
tion. 


(3) Dependa- 
bility in the 
machine. 


Descriptive 
matter and 
terms upon 
application. 





Sibley-Pym Great Circle Winder 


Sibley - Pym Corporation 


429 Washington Street, Lynn, Mass., U. S. A. 











PIRELLI 


MILAN, ITALY 


ELECTRICAL CABLES & WIRES 
INSULATING MATERIAL AND 
ACCESSORIES 
PNEUMATIC AND SOLID TYRES, 
ACCESSORIES 
ALL ARTICLES ON INDIA-RUBBER 
EBONITE, PROOFED CLOTH, Etc. 


(Technical, Surgical and Sundries ) 





SISTER HOUSES AND BRANCHES 
All over Italy—England—Spain—France 
South America 


WORKS 
In Italy—Spain—England and Argentina 


Near Singapore and in the Island of Java 


| RUBBER PLANTATIONS 
| 
| 























150 Nassau St NewYork 
—— ti irrss—~—CSS 











A famous 
INDUSTRIALIST 


once said of trade papers: “I 
wonder if the average reader 
realizes what an invaluable serv- 
ice they render in constantly in- 
dicating ways and means by 
which manufacturing and mar- 
keting conditions can be im- 
proved.” 

Every enterprising manufac- 
turer and distributer deems it a 
duty and an advantage to read 
the journals of his industry. He 
must keep abreast of the times 
and must learn of the newest 
processes, designs, equipment, 
and means for making goods of 
maximum quality at minimum 
cost and marketing them easily 
and economically. 


"il READ THE IRW EVERY MONTH 
nf 
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EMERGENCY SERVICE 


























REDUCE YOUR SHUTDOWN TIME 


When machine parts unexpectedly break or refuse to go further, how quickly can you replace 


or GET GOING AGAIN 
WE GIVE PROMPT REPAIR SERVICE 


ROLLS—Highest grade iron, chilled very hard, ground and polished. For Washers and Crackers 
(corrugated), Mills, Refiners, and Calenders, straight face, crowned or concave, to a fraction of a 
thousandth of an inch. Some customers prefer to send their refiner and calender rolls to our shop 
for regrinding rather than try to grind them in their own bearings. 


WHY? 


We i, more accurately and do not have to contend with worn and inaccurate bearings and 
journals. 


GEARS—Cast or cut teeth. Large or small mill and reduction gears, roll pinions, spur or herring- 
bone teeth. 


LINE SHAFTING, BEARINGS, HOUSINGS, BEDPLATES. . 
STEAM PLATENS—AIl sizes; cast iron, cast steel, or rolled steel drilled for steam circulation. 
TUBER SCREWS AND CYLINDERS—IF your tuber gives too small an output, it may be 


possible to increase it by replacing vital parts. 


IT 1S OUR AIM 


To keep in stock various parts and materials for our machines in service, and other materials 
- necessary to give the man in trouble quicker service than he can get elsewhere. 


Replacing your OBSOLETE TUBING MACHINES AND HYDRAULIC PRESSES. 
When you think of Tubing Machines don’t forget we pioneered the prevailing improved type. 
You will soon have to replace those Year 1900 presses. Ask us about our precision press. 


A FEW ADAMSON PRODUCTS 


Calenders Soapstone Puffers 
Mills Cores for rubber 
oe covered rolls 
Waches Hose Wiring 


Machines 
p Gasket Cutters 
Heater Presses Molds and Dies 


Hydraulic Presses 


Hose Presses Rubber Band 

Portable Belt Cutters 
Splicing Presses Laboratory 

Accumulators Equipment 


Steel and Iron Foundries, Forge, Pattern, and Machine Shops 


The ADAMSON MACHINE Co. 
AKRON, OHIO 


We have served the rubber industry for 38 years 
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~ Cutting Dies 


or! ia of every descrip- 
, » | tion for cutting 


Wai BE a he ae ee S Oo I es, Heels, 
Shims. Test Speci- 


men Dies and 


General Rubber 


ceipt of Patterns. It 


Prices Quoted on Re- 
will pay you to get in 


touch with us. Footwear. 
FREMONT TOOL & DIE CO. 
434-36 North Wood Street FREMONT, OHIO 


Established 1910 
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RUBBER INDUSTRY EQUIPMENT 


Stock Shells 
A type for every need. Large diameter, light 
weight, extra strong, seamless. 

Mandrels 

Circular and Straight for Inner Tubes—Hose 
Mandrels, All Lengths—Jar Ring, Air Brake 
and Special Mandrels to Order—Both Aluminum 
and Steel—Finishes Sherardizing and Hard 
Chrome Plate. 

Machinery 


Air Bag and Mandrel Polishing. 


Special | 
Largest Chromium Plant in the United States 
for plating molds and mechanical parts. 


THE NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 




















Hartford, Conn. Akron, O. 
Foreign Representatives: 
OLIVER BROS., Inc. 
71 Murray St., New York, N. Y. 











MORRIS 


AUTOMATIC TRIMMING 
MACHINES 


MANUFACTURED BY 


T. W. MORRIS 


6312 Winthrop Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Morris Automatic Heel Trimming Machines operating 
in the plant of one of the largest heel manufacturers, 
show a production of 3,000 heels per hour per machine. 











CATALOG MAILED ON REQUEST. 





Synthetic Chicle 


SPECIAL GRADES 


For Textile, Paper, Leather, 
Printing Ink, Varnish, Cable 
Insulation, Mechanical Rubber 
and Other Trades. 


Write Us 


SWEETS LABORATORIES, Inc. 
423 West 127th Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Cable Address:—CHICLERO 























HYDRAULIC 
Molding Presses 


For Bakelite Condensite 
Redmanol 

and other Plastics. SEMI- 

AUTOMATIC or plain. Any 

size, any pressure. Also Accumu- 

lators, Pumps, Valves, Etc. Let 

us tell you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co.., inc. 
336 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








RECLAIMED RUBBER 


(HIGH GRADES ONLY) 


UNIFORMITY RELIABILITY 
ALL MILL WASHED 


Especially adapted to 
Hard Rubber and Insulated Wire 


Manufactured by 


NEARPARA RUBBER CO. 
TRENTON, N. J. 
SAMPLES UPON REQUEST 
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TYSON BROS., Inc. 


WOODBRIDGE, N. J. 














MANUFACTURERS 


The best grades of rubber substitutes and 
chemicals for all branches of the Rubber 





Trade. 
J. A. Kendall Wholesale Supply Co. 
524 2nd Nat'l. Bldg. 1047 No. Wilcox Ave. 
Akron, O. Los Angeles, Cal. 


STOCKS CARRIED IN AKRON AND CHICAGO 
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SERICITE 


MOULD LUBRICANT 


Pat. No. 1591767 





Sole Licensed Sellers 


| WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, Inc. 


245 Front St., New York City 


LEBER RRER RRR RRR 
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The TAINTOR Brands of 
WHITING 


Made from IMPORTED CHALK 


PARIS WHITE 


Made from GENUINE ENGLISH CLIFFSTONE 





EVERY POUND WATER 
FLOATED 


Uniformity of color and fineness insured 
by a water grinding and floating process 


MANUFACTURED IN THE U. S. A. BY 
THIS COMPANY FOR OVER 35 YEARS 


THE TAINTOR COMPANY 


BAYONNE NEW JERSEY 
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wal Trenton N.J. 
Canadian Plant, Welland, Ontario. 
Moulders Since 1897 


<—THE MARK 
OF QUALITY 














INDIA CORES 
AND CHUCKS- 


have been adopted by prac- 
tically all tire manufacturers 


Because— 


they are providing savings 
of from seventeen to thirty 
cents per tire as compared 


with the ring or washer 


type. 


Let the saving which our 
lightweight India cores are 
providing to others be du- 


plicated in your plant. 


Write for prices and full details 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Yhe 
BRIDGWATER 


MACHINE COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 


Licensed by India Mch. & Rubber Mold Co. 
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The newest Royle Tubing Machine may be adapted to large volume straining. 


Piioilt SPEED 
ROYLE WORM GEARED TUBING MACHINE 


Royle Tubers are made in sizes from 1% to 1Q-inch cylinder diameter. 


Every requirement of tubing, straining, and covering can 
be met by Royle. 


Royle machines are in successful use 1n the principal 
rubber factories. 


Royle machines are profitable investments. Worm gears as 
installed in Royle Rubber Tubing Machines have always 
given satisfactory service. 


~ JOHN ROYLE & SONS 





Patented Quick Cleaning Strain- 
ing Head. Applicable to above 


PATERSON, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. Tuber. 


Manufacturers of Tubing, Straining, Insulating and Hose Weaving Equipment 
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SPEAKING OF N. B. O. 





Home Rubber Company 
Trenton, N. J. 


Gentlemen: 

Speaking of N. B. O. Black Sheet 
Packing, we must admit that it holds 
its own. 


The writer recently called at a planing 
mill in this vicinity and there found a 
piece of N. B. O. Black Sheet Packing 
that had been lying on a shelf in a 
closet where the temperature condi- 
tions were rather warm, and found 
tnat this piece of packing was sold to 
the customer about 16 years ago. This 
speaks rather well for N. B. O. Black 
Sheet Packing. 


We are enclosing sample of the same 
to show you that it still retains its 
elasticity. 


Yours very truly, 











“This letter was received from a customer in December, 
1930 (name on request). 


N. B. O. is noted for its long life, that’s the Packing you 
need. Specify N. B. O. and look for the diamond trade- 


mark. 


Sheet Packing 


Pump Valves Union Washers Gauge Glass 

Steam Hose Pump Diaphragms Washers 

Regulator Lip Packing Paper Machine 
Diaphragms Valve Stem Aprons 

Cut Gaskets Packing 


BRANCHES: New York, Chicago, London, Eng. 


Belting—Hose—Packing of Every Description 


HOME RUBBER COMPANY 





N. B. O. PRODUCTS 
Valve Discs 


Tubular Gaskets 


TRENTON, N. J. 






















ORGAN OF THE FRENCH SYNDICATE 
OF RUBBER ANDALLIED INDUSTRIES 
* 


DIRECTION 


I8, RUE DUPHOT. PARIS Ie 
MONTHLY REVIEW 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 8OFRS 
a 4 OO)“ A) 4) BO), WN) ey Vale), 





parture for technical works. 
who have divided the work in such a fashion that each treats the 
question in which he has specialized. 
work with more than three hundred illustrations forms the most 
complete collection of all present knowledge on rubber in the 
French language. 
covers, $5. 





TO SELL 
IN FRANCE 





Advertise your products in the Revue Générale du Caoutch- 
ouc published by the French Syndicate of Rubber, grouping 
over 200 manufacturers. 


Encyclopédie du Caoutchouc & des Industries qui s’y 
Rattachent 


This large size volume constitutes a new and interesting de- 
It is edited by 25 French technicians 


This well-authenticated 


Per copy bound, $6.; per copy sewn in paper 
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EAST OR WEST—A PLANT 
NEAR YOU! .... 
































To GET the benefit of ALL the advan- 
tages reclaim offers you, you must have 
promptness in delivery — not just on 
one rush order, but service you can 


depend on— always — without asking 





for it. 


When we urge that you decide to depend 
on Philadelphia for reclaim, we do so 
knowing that you CAN depend on us. 
Shipments are made promptly — that’s 
just efficient routine. But, more important, 
there’s a plant near you—Akron, Ohio, or 
Oaks, Pa. Complete stocks carried at 
each. Immediate shipments can be made. 
And it takes less time for these shipments 


to reach you. 


RECLAIMED 
RUBBER 





THE PHILADELPHIA RUBBER WORKS CO. 


AKRON, OHIO. 


NEW YORK: 52 VANDERBILT AVENUE., EUROPEAN AGENTS: WM. 
SOMERVILLE SONS RUBBER CO., LTD. ALDWYCH HOUSE, LONDON, 
ENGLAND. WORKS AT AKRON, OHIO, AND OAKS, PENNA. 
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Some ofthe YARWAY AUTO- 
MATIC TWO PRESSURE 
VALVES supplied to a promi- 
ment radio manufacturer. 


Whatever molding operation is neces- 
sary, it can be accomplished automat- 
ically through the use of the Yarway 
Automatic Two Pressure Hydraulic 
Valve. A standard hydraulic valve is 
actuated byamotor-drivenattachment 
and timing arrangement, which can be 
applied to the operation of any type 
of molding press. 





We solicit inquiries from manufac- 
turers of molded products and offer 


Automatic Operation the services ofour engineering depart- 


ment in this connection. Let us send 

4 ° e Bulletin H2C, describing this and 

fo r Hydraulic Molding Presses with other types of hydraulic valves for all 
pressures to 5000 Ibs. 

Ya ay Two Pressure Valves YARNALL-WARING COMPANY 

7602-20 Queen Street - Philadelphia 


YAR WAY 


HYDRAULIC VALVE 


PATENTS >————— 




















LE CAOUTCHOUC & LA GUTTA-PERCHA 


SCIENTIFIC and TECHNICAL JOURNAL 


Official Organ of the French Rubber Industry 


| RUBBER AND GUTTA-PERCHA, CRUDE, MANUFACTURED AND 
ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
WIRES AND CABLES, VULCANIZED FIBRE, EBONITE, TYRES, 
_ BELTING, ASBESTOS, WAXCLOTH, LINOLEUM, SURGICAL 
| GOODS, INSULATING MATERIALS, CELLULOID, BAKELITE. 
PLASTIC MASSES, ARTIFICIAL SILK. ETC. 














PUBLISHED MONTHLY on the 15th _ 28th YEAR, ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 70 FRANCS. 





Editorial & Commercial Offices—49, Rue des Vinaigriers, PARIS (X). | 
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“Never Saw It Advertised” 


. When the average man’s attention is first 
called to a hitherto unheralded product of pos- 
sible merit and usefulness, he commonly says, 
“Doubtless it is good, but I never saw it 


advertised.” 


It is but natural for him thus to express sur- 
prise and disappointment. He has long — 
accustomed to manufacturers preparing for a 
selling campaign by easing up the way with 
preliminary announcements, so he wonders 
why the process should be reversed and the 
broadcasting of a general appeal be deferred 
until after a laborious effort has been made to 
reach prospects individually—putting the 


e cart before the horse, as it were. 





Subscribe to and advertise in the IRW 
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THE H. 0. CANFIELD CO. 


MANUFACTURE 


Molded Specialties, Plumbers’ Rubber 
Goods, Valves, Gaskets, Hose Washers, 
and Cut Washers of all kinds 





Write for prices and samples 





Offices .and Works - Bridgeport, Conn. 
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RUBBER SCRAP | 


CUT WITH A “GIANT” IS CLEANER AND BETTER 
Capacities from 2 to 5 tons per hour 





Taylor, Stiles & 
Company 
Riegelsville, N. J. 
SOLE AGENT FOR EUROPE: 


R. J. Marx, 133 Finsbery 
Pavement, Londen, E. C., Eng. 























MECHANICAL FABRIC Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Manufecturers ef 


India Rubber Thread 


for Weaving and other uses 


Card Cloths 


of Woolen, Cotton and Rubber 


Rubber Coated Cloths 


Vulcanized or Unvulcanized for various purposes 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 











MOLDS 


WE SPECIALIZE IN MOLDS FOR 


Heels, Soles, Slabs, Mats, Tiling 
and Mechanical Goods 


MANUFACTURED FROM SELECTED HIGH 

GRADE STEEL BY TRAINED CRAFTSMEN, IN- 

SURING ACCURACY AND FINISH TO YOUR 
SPECIFICATIONS. PROMPT SERVICE. 


LEVI C. WADE CoO. 


79 BENNETT ST. LYNN, MASS. 





























ARCHER RUBBER CO. 


Manufacturers 


Royal Archer Lines 


Rubber Covered Rolls for Paper, Textile, 
and Printing Trades 


Piano and Organ Cloths Rubber Tubings 
Hospital Sheetings and Blankets 
Pure Gum Rubber Aprons, Baby Pants and 
Crib Sheetings 
Rubber Surface Aprons, Ponchos, 
Clothing Rubber Fabrics 
RUBBERIZING FOR THE TRADE 


Factory and Main Office, MILFORD, MASS. 


New York Office—200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 























THE UNEXCELLED SOFTENER 
ARLINGTON MILLS DEGRAS 


Degras aids in plasticating rubber mixings 
with saving of power, facilitates smooth 
machine processing in forming finished 
sheets, tubing and molding of bright surfaced 
and inflated articles such as water bottles, 
bulbs, bathing caps, etc. 

Degras is not only a superior dispersive 
agent for rubber mixings of all qualities, but 
it is the least expensive, freest from color, 
odor and every impurity. 


W. L. MONTGOMERY & CO. 





Sole Selling Agents 
10 HIGH STREET BOSTON, MASS. 

















Mechanical Rubberware 


When You Need Jt 


a complete line of mechanicals, ex- 
cluding hose and belting, made to 
specifications and shipped promptly 


sales to jobbers only 


bumpers, slabs, sheet, strips, gaskets 
—in any quantities needed and desired 
qualities 


ELKHART RUBBER WORKS 


ELKHART, INDIANA 




















BALATA REFINERS 


Precipitated 99% pure. Deresinated, for all purposes. 
Golf ball cores and covers ready for assembling, any 
quantity. Cover stock to your own specifications, 
quality guaranteed. 

CORONA WINDING MACHINES 
patented in all countries, leased on royalty. It winds 
perfect cores at a labor cost of less than one cent each. 
Used by many of the leading golf ball manufacturers 
of the United States. 

Corr di Invited 


Huntingdon Manufacturing Co. 
MEADOWBROOK, PA. 
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1| Again! SOUTHWARK 


Solves a customer’s 
special problem 








3 - Cylinder — 2 - Opening 
Press — Rolled Steel 


Platens—with Selective 
Pressure Pumping Unit. 


hie uaiiaidiak: Mane: toe This equipment is typical of 


Imprinting Bags. hundreds of unusual problems 





we have solved in the process 
industry covering hot and 
cold molding equipment. 


BALDWIN-SOUTHWARK CORPORATION 


Southwark Foundry & Machine Co. Div. 


AKRON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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Corrugated Slats Continually Move 







WRI NK LES ano CREASES Outward gerd . oo 
ELIMINATED pe. 
With + : “ A 






TYPE T este E 
pnaniavianaie— A 


WORCESTER, MASS. 















“DURO” BRAND 


GUAYULE RUBBER 


Washed and dry, ready for compounding. Invaluable in conjunction with Plantation 
Rubbers and Reclaims as an aid in Compounding. Especially useful in all Friction Stocks. 








Continental Rubber Company of New York 


1775 Broadway 33 33 NEW YORK 


"The 
GENERAL 


TIRE 


—goes a long way to make friends 




















BUILT IN AKRON, OHIO, BY THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER CC. 











To Obtain 


LARGER CELLS OR MORE VOLUME 


use 
A. GROSS & CO. 


OLEIC ACID (RED OIL) 


also manufacturers of all grades of Distilled Stearic Acid Flakes or Cakes 


THE C. P. HALL CO. A. GROSS & CO. GEORGE MANN & CO. 
Akron, Ohio 122 East 42nd St. Providence, R. I. 
Agents New York City Agents 
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The Akron Equipment 


Your Specifications 


Carefully Executed. 


HEN your order and specitica- 

tions for molds are in our 
hands, your responsibility and 
Worry ceases. 


You can be certain of perfect workman- 
ship—proper attention to every detail— 
and that delivery will be made at the 
promised date. 


You have our guarantee of uniformity 
between sizes and accurate template fits. 


The exactness and quality of our service 
has pleased practically all of the most par- 
ticular buyers of tire molds. 


You, too, can profit by placing your 
orders with us. We will greatly appreziate 
the opportunity to quote on your jobs, and 
assure you that every confidence is fully 
respected. 


We are also the makers of 


Tyrwelder Tire Repair Equipment 


East Exchange at Annadale 


Akron, Ohio 
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Rubber goods manufactured 








Tubing Machine Stock Cutter 


The “Weir” machine automatically cuts rubber as 
it comes from the mills into strips of proper size 
for the tubing machines. One of these machines will 
take care of the production of three or four mills and 
eliminate all labor between mills and tubers. The 
use of one “Weir” rubber cutter in a plant employing 
only one will result in a substantial saving of time 
and labor. 


The Housatonic Machine 


& Tool Co. 
BRIDGEPORT CONNECTICUT 


Manufacturers of the 


“WEIR” 








precisely to your 


OTH care in proportion- 

ing ingredients and strict 
adherence to pre-determined 
specifications are the first steps 
in producing the best molded 
and extruded rubber goods. 
Such thoroughness prevails 
throughout the modern 
Jenkins factory, devoted ex- 
clusively to the manufacture 
of rubber products. 


A knowledge based on 67 
years’ experience and a com- 
plete understanding of the ap- 
plication of rubber products 
enable Jenkins Bros. (Rubber 
Division) to manufacture pre- 
cisely to your specification, to 
save you the expense of costly 
experimentation, and to pro- 
duce goods that contribute to 
dependab'e operation. 


Jenkins 


specifications 


Among the products of 


JENKINS BROS. 
(Rubber Division) are: 


Automotive Industry Rubber 
Bakelite Molded Goods 
Band Saw Bands 

Bibb Washers 

Channel and Sash Rubber 
Compressed Asbestos Jointing 
Creamery Rings 

Cylinder Springs 
Diaphragms 

Eccentric Rings 

Extrzetor Rings 

Fishtail Valves 

Flap Valves 

Fuller Balls 

Gasket Tubing 

Hard Rubber 

Magneto Terminal Caps 
Plugs 

Pump Valves 

Ready-Cut Gaskets 

Rubber Sheet Packing 
Rods 


Slabs 

Solid Balls 

Stoppers 

Sugar Press Rings 

Top Tubing 

Union Rings 

Valve Dises 

Washers 

and hundreds of other molded 
and extruded rubber products 


JENKINS BROS. 
RUBBER DIVISION 


133 N. Seventh St...... Phila. 
616 Washington Blvd..Chicago 
1121 No. San Jacinto..Houston 


Rubber Division Factory 











MACHINE 
WRAP 
AND 










ON MATERIAL AND LABOR 


We have a model for every conceivable 
wrapping problem. 


SEND US YOUR PROBLEMS 


TERKELSEN MACHINE COMPANY 
328 A STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


Representatives 
FRANCIS PAISLEY, 76, Maryon Rd., London S. E. 7 


AMERICAN INSULATING & MACHINERY CO., 
8, Rue Auguste Chabrieres, Paris (XV°) 


ERNST ROSENBERG & CO., Genthiner Str., 38, Berlin, Germany 











Insulating, Tubing, Cutting and Rubber Straining Since 1864 Elisabeth, N. J. 
Machines a ; a 
NO ROYALTY NO FEES 





Collection in a Rubber Factory for Benzene Recovery (Sta 
Italiana Bergougnan, Torino) 


Recovery of all solvents 


Absorption 


Bleaching 


DRYING OF AIR AND OF GASES 
BY THE ACTIVATED CARBON 


‘“ACTICARBONE' 


PROCESSES PATENTED FRANCE, ABROAD. 


MAXIMUM YIELD 


ECONOMY 


SAFETY 





Ste de RECHERCHES et d’EXPLOITATIONS 
PETROLIFERES 
11 Bis Av., Victor Hugo, Paris (XVI¢), France 


FACTORY FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF ACTIVE 
CARBON AT VAUX (AIN) FRANCE 
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WATSON -STILLMAN | FOR 
LEAD PRESSES | Standard Uniform Quality 


Insist On 


ae BRAND. | 


i SELECTED GRADES OF 
BEN! ACRE AND ISLANDS RUBBER 
w i 3\ 


| 
| 
| 
} | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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2 

ey 
are being used extensively for Lead Jacket Se heneoc” 
Method of Hose Vuleanizing and also for 


° ° ° ° Registered Brands and Trade Marks 
covering electric cables with lead casings. 


We also build heating and chilling presses, pumps, ac- Principal Washed and Dried Para Grades— 
cumulators, valves, piping, packings, etc. In fact every- | Liquid Latex and Washed Balata always on 
thing necessary to the equipment of an hydraulic press spot or for future delivery. 

installation. 


Inquiries solicited for all grades ‘of re 
tion Rubber. 





Before making a purchase of hydraulic equip- 
ment of any kind it will pay you to get in touch Also Liquid Latex 38% D.R.C. and Sole Crepe. 
with us and see what we have to offer. 











Samples gladly furnished on request 
Write for Catalogs 


The Watson-Stillman Co. | CHARLES E. WOOD 


ld INCORPORATED 
116 Aldene Road, Roselle, New Jerse | 
; ‘ sd 21 West Street, New York 
75 West St., New York; Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, 


St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Paul, Seattle, Denver, Portland, | Members Telephone 


San Francisco, Los Angeles, Houston, Atlanta, Birmingham, | The Rubber Exchange of N. Y. Inc. WHitehall 4— 2851-55 
Richmond, Tulsa. | ’ 
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S. P. VITRIFIED PORCELAIN FORMS 


GUARANTEED AGAINST CRAZING 


Largest ex- 
clusive manu- 
facturers of 
Vitrified Porce- 
lain forms for 
Rubber Dip- 
ped Goods. 
Most manufac- 
turers use our 
forms. Repeat 
orders testify to 
high quality. 
Manager’s exper- 
ience 26 years. 
Write us 
wants. 


SEVILLE PORCELAIN CO., SEVILLE, OHIO 


your 
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Davidson Rubber Company 


(EST. 1857) 


Boston, Massachusetts 


MANUFACTURERS 
HIGHEST QUALITY DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES 
BATHING CAPS and SPONGE RUBBER 


le eR ee ee a ee 


eh See ee ee ee ee mem ee meee Memeo. 


8 Fs OS OS PS PS PS PPS Fs PS PS PS PS OS 





ESTABLISHED 18853 


EASTHAMPTON RUBBER 
THREAD CO. 


EASTHAMPTON, MASS. 


Original Makers of RUBBER THREAD in America 
Also Makers of RUBBER BANDS 


Both THREAD and BANDS are made only of the best 
UPRIVER FINE PARA RUBBER 


RUBBER LACQUER 


For Rubber Balls, Toys and 
Mechanical Rubber Goods 


THIS NEW TYPE LACQUER IS 


ABSOLUTELY FLEXIBLE 


Will not crack nor peel— 
WILL NOT DISCOLOR LIGHT COLORED STOCK 


A 5 Gal. Trial Order at Drum Price 
Will Convince You. 


THe Monroe SANDER CoRPORATION 
39-25 21st Street LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
VARN Page ae o lm OUNDS 














The WILSON 
RUBBER COMPANY 


CANTON, OHIO 


Manufacturers of a complete line of 
Industrial, Electrician, Surgeon and 


Household 


RUBBER GLOVES 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 





FERESEESSEESEESEE ESSERE EERE ECE CREE EEE ERE EEE EBESEEEEESESEESS 





“Built by Biggs” 
WELDED OR RIVETED 


Alloy Steel Vulcanizers, Retorts, etc. 


Vulcanizers: Horizontal and Vertical; Single Shell and 
Jacketed; with Quick-Opening or Bolted Type Doors. 


Devulcanizers: Standard Horizontal Rotary Type; Sta- 
tionary, Vertical, and Horizontal with Agitators, 


Special Welded Process Retorts, Tanks, etc., of ever 
description. 
Steel Stacks, Breechings, Miscellaneous Plate Work. 


THE BIGGS BOILER WORKS COMPANY 


AKRON, OHIO r 
Detroit 





New York 














and 

Tests of Rubber 
are made regularly with 
the Durometer and 
Elastometer. 
ber man 
without them. They 
are used as Pocket In- 
struments or adjustable 
to bench stands, and will make thousands of tests per day. 


Write for descriptive pamphlet R-4 on our LATEST IMPROVED 
INSTRUMENTS. 


THE SHORE INSTRUMENT & MFG. CO. 
VAN WYCK AVENUE AND CARLL ST., JAMAICA, NEW YORK 
Agents for Great Britain, Coats Machine Tool Co., Ltd., London. 
For Germany, Italy and Spain, Alfred H. Schutte, Kéln-Deuts, eto. 


8 ET TE a es ats 











T. C. ASHLEY & C0. 


683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 


BROWN WHITE 





Represented by 


H. N. RICHARDS TRENTON, N. J. 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. BOSTON, MASS fot i ler .ciomms | a a 


New TAG General Catalog 
Send for Yours NOW 


s »corders, 
Presenting the complete line of TAG ee 
Dials, Thermometers, Hydrometers, ll under one 


isture Meters—a 
ments, Steam Traps and Moi s far more than a mere cata- 


— it’s 
ahs Just off the prese truments that should be on 
log—it’s 


a handbook of ins 
your desk. 


Cc. J. TAGLIABUE MFG. co., 
Park and Nostrand Aves., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
a ‘i 0-65. 
‘ue oe e send me the new TAG General Catalog No. 100 > 
ease 5 ‘ 


Raunt y ey EE se Dee a eae eens 


Address 


BRANCH OFFICES anbD *FACTORIES 


PORTLAND, ORE. “SAN FRANCISCO. CALIF. "SHREVEPORT, La. 
ST. LOUIS,-MO TORONTO, ONT., CAN. 





“CLEVELAND, OHIO PITTSBURG, PA. 





Foreign TAG Representatives:—Francis Shaw & Co., Ltd., Manchester, England; Mathias Mohr, Frankfurt, Germany. 
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U/C Cementing Equipment 





Rotary Cementing Machine 
Model RB 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


New York, N. Y..110 Fifth Avenue 


re 108 Court 
Brockton, Mass... .93 Centre 
Chicago, Ill ... ‘500 South Franklin 


Cincinnati, Ohio. ger eee 407 East Eighth 
Maversal, Mass............ 145 Essex 


Tue RoTARy CEMENTING MACHINE 
—MopEL RB, for cementing insoles, is 
motor-driven, floor type, with a capacity 
of 15,000 to 20,000 pairs of insoles daily. 


THE U/C Dousie CEMENTING MACHINE 
— Mope B, is especially designed for ce- 
menting both sides of rag fillers, juniors, 
etc. A floor machine, motor-driven, with 
a capacity of 12,000 to 15,000 pairs daily. 


@The installation of these machines 
will enable rubber shoe manufa@turers 
to handle efficiently their major cement- 
ing operations with appreciable savings 
in labor, cement, and floor space. 


Machines may be used as separate units, or 


in conjunGion with a conveyor system 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Johnson City, N. Y......... 276 Main 
Ne se oie wis x cls ote 306 Broad 
Marlboro, Mass..... 11 Florence 


Milwaukee, Wis. 922 North Fourth 
New Orleans, La. ee ee 216 Chartres 


Philadelphia, Pa 
Rochester, N. Y 130 Mill 
St. Louis, Mo 
San Francisco, Cal 





WAC Double Cementing 
Machine— Model B 


.. 221 North 13th 


1423 Olive 
859 Mission 
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Our best customers 
are the leaders in the 
rubber industry. 


They Know Quality! — 
CLAREMONT WASTE MFG.CO.| “GooDs 

















YOU CAN FORGET about sulphur 
IF YOU REMEMBER 10 specify 


“PIONEER” 


For “Pioneer” quality Sulphur 


is always as good as it was 


last time ... 


ST. LOUIS SULPHUR 
& CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Primm @ Vulcan Sts., St. Louis, Missouri 


Sole Selling Agents: WISHNICK-TUMPEER, Inc. 
New York, 251! Front St. Chicago Cleveland 


and that’s good. 
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Make YOUR ROUND TUBES in 
the economical way 


OVER CIRCULAR MANDRELS 


they fit the casing without stretching, prevent 
wrinkles and permits a true and straight valve 
stem. 


CIRCULAR MANDRELS 


eliminate equipment and maintenance cost and 
the interruption of production and replace- 
ment cost. 


Write us about your Calender 
and Liner Shell requirements. 


Specialists | The CLYDE E. LOWE CO. 
Metal Bending | 2976 E. 81st Street CLEVELAND, O. 














) re 


& GUARANTEED RUBBER GOODS fees 


Dress Shields 
Rubber Sheetings 


Pure Rubber Sheets 
Rubber Bibs 


Bunny Baby Pants Crib Sheets 


Sanitary Requisites Bathing Caps 

Guimpes & Brassieres Rubber Specialties 

Randprint Aprons Powder Puff Pockets 

All Styles Rubber Randprint Rubber 
Aprons 


RAND RUBBER CO., Inc. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., U. S.A 











Hammill & Gillespie, Inc. 


Established 1848 
225 Broadway 


COLORS 
MINERAL INGREDIENTS 


Barytes, Bentonite, Clays, 
Tale, Whiting 


New York 














FINELY PULVERIZED—BRILLIANT 


RUBBER 
COLORS 


Manufactured by 


BROOKLYN COLOR WORKS, INC. 


129-143 Cherry Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chicago Representative Pacific Coast Representative 
FRED L. BROOKE MARSHALL DILL 
228 N. La Salle St. San Francisco 
Cleveland FRED H. PALMER, JR. 618 Smythe Bldg. 




















BROOKLYN BRAND 


VELVET SULPHUR 


Guaranteed 100% Pure and Free 
from grit for 


RUBBER MANUFACTURERS 


Also—Superfine Ventilated Commercial Flour Sulphur 99%4% Pure 
35% passes through a 200 mesh sieve. 





BATTELLE & RENWICK 
Established 1840 80 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 











MOLDS for 
MECHANICAL 


and 
HARD RUBBER 
GOODS 


DRUGGIST 
SUNDRIES 


HEELS and SOLES 


BROS. Inc 


MOLDS & STEEL 
ENGRAVING ANIMALS 
AKRON, OHIO. -/—_-—lulie 


=i DIE SINKERS 
941 YALE ST. and ENGRAVERS 


PERMIT US TO QUOTE YOU ON YOUR REQUIREMENTS. 
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TITANOX-C... 
the economical pigment 


for white rubber stocks 


co MODERATE 
amounts of pigment 
are necessary when Tita- 
nox-C is used in rubber 
stocks. Titanox-C has a 
specific gravity of 3.1 and 
bulks195 pounds per cubic 
foot. in particle fineness, 
Titanox-C high 
among the generally used 


ranks 


white pigments. 

Because of its unusually 
high tinting strength, com- 
paratively small amounts 
of Titanox-C produce col- 
ored rubber goods of 
exceptional clarity and 
brightness. Low pigmenta- 
tion means better quality 
products, improved elas- 
ticity, less tendency toward 
seaming. 


Write our nearest 


mies Titanox-C makes 
possible. Ask for latest 


price list! 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of 
TITANOX-B (Barium Base) TITANOX-C (Calcium Base) 
PURE TITANIUM OXIDE 
60 John St., New York, N. Y. Carondelet Station, St. Louis, Mo. 


Pacific Coast Distributors: NATIONAL LEAD CO. OF CALIFORNJA 
2240 24th Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
Canadian Distributors: WILSON, PATERSON, GIFFORD, LTD. 
101 Murray Street, Montreal 132 St. Helens Avenue, Toronto 
TE NRA N AT TES TASTE POLICIES CNEL SIE LEPTIN AINE Rte NICE ar 


branch for further infor- 


mation about the econo- 





| 
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FRENCH 
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450 Tons 


An exceptionally accurate sole and heel press 


PRESSES OF ALL SIZES AND TYPES 


The French Oil Mill Machinery Co. 
Piqua, Ohio 


PITTSBURGH AKRON 
CLEVELAND COLUMBUS 


DETROIT 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
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Good Appearance is Good Business 


If some improvement in the Appearance of an 
article will help sell it, then the improvement 
should be made, provided only that any in- 
crease in cost is in proper proportion to the 
advantage gained and that there is no 


sacrifice of quality 


CONSIDER THE USE OF ANTIMONY 
SULPHIDE IN THIS CONNECTION 


Rare Metra Propucts Company 
BELLEVILLE NEW JERSEY 























A LEADER FOR MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 


WORLD WIDE CIRCULATION FOR THE RUBBER GOODS TRADE 


BERLIN S.W. 19 KRAUSENSTRASSE 35/36 





GUMMI-ZEITUNG 


A trade journal for the Rubber, Gutta-Percha, Asbestos, 
and Celluloid Industries and Their Allied Trades. 


Published Every Friday 





Subscription in Germany - - - RM 24 Per Year 
Subscription in Other Countries - RM 32 Per Year 





An excellent advertising medium for those wishing to 
establish trade connections in Germany. 


MAIN OFFICE 


GUMMI-ZEITUNG | 
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‘The booster forces the stock through the temperature 


CORONE ANNOUNCES 


the JOHNSON Super Tubing and Straining Machine 








The straining and extruding properties combined in 











this improved type of machine aid the attainment of 
greatly increased output. These features, together 
with the elimination of massive weight, are regarded 
as major accomplishments. 

The illustration indicates by serials how rubber com- 
position is fed into the hopper opening and advanced 
to the pressure booster, encased in a jacketed housing. 


controlled quick changing strainer and onward through 
the insulating die section. 

The rapid compelling booster action eliminates burn- 
ing of the compound, and the material at high pressure 
makes highly efficient operation of straining and 
extrusion. 

Conservative wire insulating capacity of machine of 
size shown, 20,000 to 50,000 feet per hour according 
to size and wall of rubber. 

















Successful application of cost reducing methods war- 


A—Hopper Opening 
B—Pressure Boosting 
Element 


C—Jacketed Housing 


D—Strainer Magazine 


E—insulating Die 
Section 








rant your immediate attention. Inquiries will bring 











complete data and prices. 








CORONE WIRE INSULATORS, INC. 


PUTNAM, CONN. 


























The Guardian 








ay 
ay 


Of Uniformity 


The SCHUSTER MAGNETIC GAUGE 

















N the manufacture of tires, rubber garments, 
boots and mechanical rubber goods, the 
engineering and operative staffs strive con- 

stantly to maintain uniformity of quality. 


Modern guarantees disregard inefficient plant 
methods. The Schuster Gauge is providing the 
uniformity standards for coating and impregnation 
of fabric required of present day merchandise. 


Complete information 
is without obligation 


Eastern States Representatives: 


THE BLACK ROCK MFG. CO., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


The MAGNETIC GAUGE Co. 


368 Water Street, Akron, Ohio 
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LET THESE MEN SERVE YOU, TOO 
Vitrified Porcelain Forms for 
Dipped Rubber 
The Only Manufacturers of 


One Piece Up-to-Date Closed End Forms 


Expert in the of porcelai ducts, we can help design any of your 
porcelain needs—regardless of size, | shape or kind. Mail in your sketch for 


suggestions and prices. 


THE COLONIAL 


973 GRANT STREET 





AKRON, OHIO 


INSULATOR CO. 











ALUMINUM FLAKE 


STANDARD 
TO THE RUBBER TRADE 
FOR 23 YEARS 


ALUMINUM FLAKE 


HAS 


—Low specific gravity 

—Extreme fineness 

—Exceptional reinforcing and 
toughening qualities 

—Absolute uniformity and purity 


Write for information and samples to 


THE ALUMINUM FLAKE CO. 
Agents AKRON, OHIO 


The American Oil and Supply Co. - Trenton, N. J. 
Wm. H. Scheel and Co. - - - New York, N. Y. 
Schofield-Donald, Ltd. - Montreal, P. Q., Canada 
The Kawanishi Exporting Co. - - - Kobe, Japan 
Typke and King - - - - - London, England 


“There is only one Aluminum Flake—we make it” 
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FARREL-BIRMINGHAM 


COMPANY INC. 
234 North Cliff Street, Ansonia, Conn. 








RUBBER MACHINERY 


Accumulators, Hydraulic 
Air Brake Hose Machines 
Aprons for Mixing Mills 
Banbury Internal Mixers 
Belt Making Machines 
Bias Cutting Machines 
Calenders for all purposes 
Calender Guides 


Calender Roll Screw 
Down (Motor-Driven) 


Clutches, Coil, Friction 
and Pneumatic 

Cooling Drums 

Crackers 

Doubling Drums 

Drives 

Dust Grinders for Hard 
Rubber 

Experimental Machinery 


See data 


Hose Making Machinery 
for “a Hose and 
C. I. Tubing 

Mills for Mixing, Grind- 

and 


Mixers (Internal) 
Piping Cutters 
Plantation Washers 
Plasticators 
Presses—Cam, Hand 
Screw, Hydraulic 
Refiners 
Roll Grinders 
Safety Brakes 
Spreaders 
Steam Tables 
Straining Machines 
Tin Rolling Mills 
Tubing Machines 
Varnishing Machinery 
Washers—2, 3, and 4-roll 
and Tank Type. 


in CHEMICAL ENGI- 


NEERING CATALOGUE or write 
direct for complete information 


NEW RECORDS FOR PRODUCTION AND PRECISION ARE 


MADE ON FARREL-BIRMINGHAM MACHINES 


~ 











ADAMS DENSIMETER 


A shop instrument for determining the density 
of rubber in accordance with a standard scale. 
This is a — scientific instrument designed 


signed for test- 
ing rubber rolls, 
it may be used 
for testing any 
other rubber ar- 
ticles. It is 
suitable for test- 
ing rubber rolls 
in place in the 
machine in 
which they are 
used. 


The DENSI- 





ment makers. It is carefully made and adjusted. 


The value of the DENSIMETER will be ap- 
preciated when it is noted that its reading multi- 
plied by two gives the plasticity as shown by the 
standard PLASTOMETER. Send for Bulletin 


No. 124. 


STOWE & WOODWARD COMPANY 
The Rubber Roll Makers 


Newton Upper Falls, Massachusetts 
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SIMPLE—DURABLE 
and HIGHLY EFFICIENT 


FLEXO JOINTS are really trouble proof. Their simple, sturdy, and 
practical design is responsible for the perfect service they give. They 
represent a departure in flexible and swing joint construction as 
FLEXO JOINTS do not depend on springs or ground surfaces to keep 
them tight. Made in four styles and for all pressures from gravity up 
to 1,350 pounds superheated steam. Sizes 14-inch to 3 inches with 
standard iron pipe threads. For every flexible or swing joint purpose 
—save money, trouble, and wasted time by using FLEXO JOINTS. 


Let us send you full particulars. 


FLEXO SUPPLY COMPANY, Ine. 


4454 Manchester Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
Riley Engineering & Sup. Co. ate Gaston E. Marbaix, Ltd., 
Toronto Montreal Adelaide House London 








NEW Materials 
Require New Methods 
New Machines 


On your problem of new methods and 
new machines our experienced engineers 
and thoroughly modernized shop 
equipmentcan be of untold value to 
you. The tougher the problem, the 
greater your reason for callingus 
in. Gain the benefit of our ex- 
tensive knowledge obtained 
in years of creative engi- | 
neering on many types | 
of special machines. 


A 


WwooD 


a — 








2-Opening Steam Platen Press 





| 


| 8 COMPAN 



































HILADELPHIA 
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fine organic 
RUBBER COLORS 
Brilliant Toner Reds me 


Bright Orange Lakes 
A Pure Blues and Violets 


= 
Rich Green Lakes 
Tell us about your color requirements. 


Perhaps you want a special shade matched 
or a new color developed—say a delicate 
pastel shade—whatever the problem, we'd 
welcome the opportunity to give it careful 
study in your behalf. Our completely 
equipped rubber testing laboratory is at 
your service. 


ANSBACHER -SIEGLE CORPORATION 


820 So. Clinton St. Rosebank 
Chicago, Ill. Staten Island, N. Y. 
AGENTS 


H. M. ROYAL, INC. W. D. EGLESTON CO. 


4814 Loma Vista Ave., 133 Pearl Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. Boston, Mass. 


H. M. ROYAL, INC. 
Oakland & Norman Aves., Trenton, N. J. 



































CompPLeTE HEATER Corp TESTER 


The New England Butt Heater Cord Testing 
Machine is designed and constructed to assure correct 
testing and meets underwriters specifications in every 
respect. It consists of a heavy metal base supporting 
a stationary and an oscillating frame. The latter is 
propelled back and forth by a % H.P. motor, stretch- 
ing the cord under test and collapsing 18 to 20 times 
per minute. A circuit breaker and no load relay check 
the cord for short circuits and wire breaks. Loaded 
to 7 amp. capacity. Write us for full description and 
price. 


NEW ENGLAND BUTT COMPANY 


Dept. I-8, Providence, R. I. 


Chicago Office, 20 North Wacker Drive 
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=) 3] ELIMINATE 
GUESSWORK ! 


Control Testing 


SCOTT TESTERS 


INSURES 


UNIFORM QUALITY 


re) 
RAW MATERIALS and PRODUCTS 
Consult Us About Your Testing Problems 


HENRY L.SCOTT COMPANY 








PROVIDENCE, R.I. 














La GOMA 


Organ for the rubber and allied 
trades including Gutta Percha, Asbes- 
tos, Ebonite, Celluloid and other plastic 
materials, their derivatives and applica- 
tions. 


Founded in 1929 and _ published 
monthly La GOMA is the first and only 
periodical of the rubber industry in 
Spain. 

Subscription Rates 


Spain 10 pesetas per annum - 5 pesetas for six months 


Abroad 15 pesetas perannum - 8 pesetas for six months 


Founder, Proprietor, Director and Manager 


Juan Blanch Guerrero 
Calle de Moncada 4 
BARCELONA, SPAIN 
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Stocks Carried in Free Samples and Analysis 
Hoboken, N. J. Furnished on Request 





















Manufactured by 


James Ferguson & Sons, Ltd. 


eee... ee 
Sole Agent for 
THE UNITED STATES and CANADA 


HERMANN WEBER 


HOBOKEN, N. J. 
nn RM 
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eS OF om 
HIGHEST QuaLity \s 


|THE STAMFORD FACTICE 


tla S 





Five Functions 
of Factice 


(1)—Increases speed and exactness to each ma- 
chinery process in the manufacture of rub- 
ber articles. 


(2)—Gives that “Velvet” feel to rubber. 


(3)—Makes easier removal of molded rubber 
product from molds. 


(4)—Produces pliability to rubber stocks. 
(5)—Assists in ageing of rubber articles. 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


| STAMFORD CONNECTICUT 























Thermoid 


a name that stands 
for quality in 
BRAKE LININGS 
UNIVERSAL JOINT DISCS 
RADIATOR HOSE 
CLUTCH RINGS & FACINGS 
TRANSMISSION LININGS 
CONVEYOR ELEVATOR and 
TRANSMISSION BELTING 
OIL and SUCTION HOSE 
AIR and SAND BLAST HOSE 
STEAM and WATER HOSE 
OXYGEN and ACETYLENE 
HOSE 
CREAMERY HOSE 
ASBESTOS SHEET PACKING 
RED SHEET PACKING 


Send for Catalog 
THERMOID RUBBER COMPANY 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 








| 














The Wellman Company 
Manufacturers of 
THE ANDERSON SOLE CUTTING 
and EMBOSSING MACHINE 





THE PATTEN SOLE 
CUTTING MACHINE 


FOR CUTTING SOLES AND TAPS FROM 
SHEET STOCK AT ANY BEVEL FROM 27° 
TO 90°. 


THESE MACHINES HAVE A CAPACITY 
MANY TIMES IN EXCESS OF HAND CUT. 
TING. MANUFACTURED OF THE BEST 
MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP BUT 
LITTLE ATTENTION IS NECESSARY TO 
KEEP THEM IN SERVICEABLE CONDI. 
TION. THE SOLES CUT ARE OF SUCH 
STANDARD BEVEL AS MAY BE DESIRED 
AND POSSESS A SMOOTH AND ATTRAC. 
TIVE EDGE ADDING MUCH TO THE AP. 
PEARANCE OF THE FINISHED SHOE. 





Wellman Company 
Engineers and Machinists 
MEDFORD, MASS. 





Manufacturers of 


MOLDS 


FOR MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS 























FOR 
Hard and Soft Rubber Hot Water Bottles and 
Specialties Syringe Bags 
Heels and Soles Hard Rubber Pipes 
Automobile Steering Battery Jars and 
Wheels, Mats, Ete. Covers 
ALSO DIE SINKERS AND ENGRAVERS 


The Mechanical Mold & Machine Co. 


962 to 982 South High St. Akron, Ohio 
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Established 1888 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RUBBER MILL MACHINERY 


SWITCH IN SERIES WITH 
NO VOLTAGE RELEASE ON MOTOR 















HAND RESET BRAKE 














er SAFETY SWITCH 


20” and 22” x 60” Individual Motor-Driven Grinder or Mixer with Type R.N. 
Herringbone Gear Drive. 


We are specializing in manufacturing Individual Motor-Driven Mills, Warm- 
ers, Crackers, Refiners and Washers. They are made with gigs so parts are 
interchangeable, and are made in quantities. Heavy frames with Steel Gibs in 
the top. The bedplate is very heavy and contains Mill Drive and Motor. 


DRIVE 


We do not use a separate herringbone gear drive, as the gear drive is 
built in the machine. We wish to call your attention to the low speed 
Jack Shaft with high torque being at the lowest point in the bedplate, 
which overcomes vibration and increases efficiency. This shaft has 
three (3) ring oiling bearings, babbitted and of the Removable Sleeve 
Type. The Herringbone Gears are enclosed in a cast iron oil tight 
case. At the end of the pinion shaft is one of our Hand Reset Brakes 
for safety. Safety Guarding is Solid Metal Guards over stuffing 
boxes, connecting gears, master gear and pinion. : 


Stopping Mechanism :—Stopping Mill in 10’ Roll Travel 
In Stock for Prompt Shipment 


MILLS AND WARMERS 


6” x 16” with 5 H.P. Motor, 900 R:P.M. 
14” x 30” Ai 25 “ Ao 900 ‘“ 
16” x 42” “ 60 “ is 720 “ 
18” x 50” “ 75 or 100 H.P. Motor, 720 R.P.M. 
20 & 22x60” with 125 or 150 H.P. Motor, 720 R.P.M. 


WILLIAM R. THROPP SON’S CO. 


Trenton New Jersey, U. S. A. 
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TRE Peerless High Speed Rubber Cutter will cut all 
grades of crude rubber into slices of desired thickness 


with a capacity of 60,000 to 75,000 pounds daily. 


Belt or motor driven it is economical as only three horse 
power is required. 


Durable—Speedy—A Labor Saver. 
“Know Your Costs” 


PEERLESS MACHINE CO. 
1218 SIXTEENTH STREET RACINE, WISCONSIN 




















Aaniilenet Pence Company 
New Bedford, Massachusetts 








Established 1910 


ll MANUFACTURERS of Rubber Druggists’ Sundries, fl | 
Water Bottles, Fountain Syringes, Ice Caps, etc. | 
Moulded specialties manufactured to customers’ specifications. 






































ESSEX RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 











race | Specialists in Molded Soft Rubber Articles. |: 
wx | Rubber Soles, Heels and Mechanical Specialties. | « 











Trenton, New Jersey, U. S. A. 


ACME 


Stands for the best in quality and workmanship 
It implies progress and constant striving after improvement 


It fully describes the product of 


The Acme Rubber Mfg. Company, Trenton, N. J. 
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UNIFORMITY 





RELIABILITY 





CLEANLINESS 





PEQUANOC 
RUBBER 


Co. 


BUTLER, NEW JERSEY 
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Hydraulic Presses 
Are Built In All Sizes 


The press shown here has four 
, rams developing 1200 Ibs. per | 
' square inch on 60" x 60" rolled | 
_ Steel steam platens. 


Erie Foundry Company 
Erie, Penna., U. S. A. 


BRIE 


. 
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THE REALM OF 


By H. H. GHOSH 


An account of crude rubber cultivation, its origin, development 
and present condition. A carefully compiled reference acquaint- 
ing the rubber goods manufacturer with the important develop- 
ments that effect the sources of his rubber supply. 


Chapters on new methods in plantations, the world’s rubber 
sources, synthetic rubber and the rubber market, statistics on the 


industry and intensive rubber culture. 


268 PAGES CLOTH BOUND 


Price Five Dollars Postpaid 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


420 Lexington Avenue 


¥ 
RUBBER 


New York, N. Y. 








oA 
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FOR | | 


TRANSPARENT 
COLORED rvnper 
use du Pont 
Rubber 
Dispersed. 


Colors 





Because of the uni- 
“€ formly small size of 
the color particles,du Pont 
Rubber Dispersed Colors 


produce brilliantly col- 





ored stocks with a mini- 
mum loss of transparency. 
For transparent stocks , : : ‘ 

DU PONT , TRANSPARENT BATHINGCAPS brilliantly 
TECHNICAL SERVICE the Thionex-Barak com- @ colored with du Pont Rubber Dispersed @ 
— a equal This Colors are becoming increasingly popular. 
combination provides 
high modulus, long cur- 
ing range, good ageing, 
nondiscoloration and safe 
handling. That’s the rea- 


son for the great swing to 





this combination. 


Write for detailed 





recommendations. No 


TESTING FLEXING 


igation. 
This Flexing Machine, designed and built obligat “ 


by du Pont, is used principally for the 

studying of cracking during the flexing of 

highly compounded rubber stocks, with 

particular reference to pneumatic tire * @ 
maori Mi Keme Rubber Chemicals 


uniformity of du Pont Rubber Chemicals. 


al TON E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC. 
rae Rubber Chemicals Section, Wilmington, Delaware 
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Rubber Industry 


Standard Ingredients 
of Established Quality 


for The 


J. M. HUBER, Inc. 
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